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SECT.      VIIL 

Further  inflates  of  the  truth  of  the  three 
Canons^  in  Mfchankal  Philofophy^  and  in 
Chemifiry :  and  of  Jiriking  analogy  to  them 
in  Vegetation^  and  in  Senfation^  and  Belief; 
in  ivhich  occurrences  or  operations^  though 
there  be  a  different  relation  betiveen  the 
event  obfsrved  and  the  principle  of  Change y 
and  in  fome  of  them  a  different  principle  of 
Change  from  what  there  is  in  cafes  ofCaufc 
and  Effe£l  in  inanimate  matter;-  yet  there 
is  eitbeir  no  optional  or  difcretionary  power ^ 
or  but  very  little  ofit^  in  the  fidyeflj  with 
refpeii  to  the  Change  that  takes  place. 

y     A  LL  the  general  inferences  exprefled  by 

\  r\  the  \xtct^ixigformuU  X  ^  A,  X  -4-  Y 

Wah-B,    X  — Y=  A  — B,    Xr^Y 

^  A  f^  B,  arc  found  experimentally  true 

as  matters  of  fa<5t  in  numberlefs  inftances 

of  caufe  and  effedl  in  phyfics.     We  know 

not  of  any  exception  to  them  in  phyfical 

fcience;  and  have  therefore  every  reafon 

which  the  nature  of  the  thing  admits  of 

B  b  ta 
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to  believe,  that  they  are  univerfally  true 
with  refped  to  phyfical  caufea  and  efFedts. 
Hence  we  mufl  infner,  that  the  principles 
from  which  they  are  deduced  as  neceflary 
Confequences,  to  wit,  the  incapacity  of 
body  to  change  its  own  condition,  and 
the  conftant  conjundion  of  caufe  and  ef- 
fed,  are  juft  principles  or  laws  of  Nature. 

This  point  it  may  be  of  fome  confe- 
quence  to  illuftrate  more  fully  :  for  it  is 
of  much  importance  in  an  attempt  to  in- 
vefligate  the  nature  of  the  relation  of 
caufe  and  eSc6i  in  phyfics ;  though  it  is 
by  no  means  eifential  to  the  immediate 
objedt  which  I  have  in  view  in  this  fec- 
tion.  For  at  prefent  my  objedl  is  not  to 
prove,  that  fuch  is  the  nature  of  body,j 
and  that  fuch  is  the  relation  of  caufe  and 
cffedl,  but  that  fuch  is  not  the  relation  of 
motive  and  adtion ;  in  order  that  1  may 
be  enabled  to  reafqn  by  neceffary  confe- 
quences  to  fbme  further  conclufions  re- 
fpeding  this  latter  relation,  and  the  na- 
ture of  mind,  or  of  living  perfons,  when 
it  is  (hewn,  that  the  conjundlion  of  mo- 
live  and  a^ion  is  but  occafional  and  fe- 
'parable* 
'  An4 
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And  I  fliall  endeavour  further  to  illu* 
flrate  the  fame  principle,  and  its  obvious 
neceflaiy  inferences,  by  the  nearly  corrc- 
fponding  refult  df  fimilar  combinations  of 
the  principles  of  change  in  certailk  ope- 
JratioQS  of  mind,  which  are  either  wholly 
or  partly  involuntary^  fuch  as  fenfation 
and  belief. 

For  this  purpoie,  I  (hall  give  fome  inftan- 
ces  of  the  truth  of  the  neceflary  inferences 
already  ftated,  and  confequently  of  the  truth 
of  the  two  principles  aiTumed,  in  three 
di£S:rent  branches  of  phyfical  fcience,  me- 
chanical philofophy,  chemiftry,  and  phy- 
iiology ;  each  6f  which  is  in  fome  mea- 
fure  regulated  by  certain  laws  peculiar  to 
itfelf,  while  all  feem  to  be  fubjedl  to  thofe 
two  more  general  laws. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  thought  needlefs,  or 
little  better  than  begging  the  quedion,  to 
offer  inftances  of  the  truth  of  conclufions 
deduced  from  the  principle  of  the  inadli- 
vity  of  body^  and  that  of  the  conftant 
conjunction  of  caufe  and  tfft&^  from  the 
phaenomena  of  mechanical  philofophy,  as 
every  perfoQ  in  the  lead  acquainted  with 
B  b  2  this 
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this  branch  of  fclence  knows,  that  in  it 
there  is  not  even  a  (Ufpicioni  among  mea 
of  competent  judgement  and  knowledge, 
of  any  exception  to  either  of  thofe  two 
principles.  And  I  believe  fuch  a  fuppoii* 
tion  would  at  once  be  pronounced,  not 
merely  falfe,  but  abfurd,  even  by  the  vul- 
gar. 

Ncverthelefs,  as  mechanical  philofophy 
affords  many  of  the  bed  underftood  and 
mod  di(lin(5l  and  obvious  examples  of  the 
truth  of  the  inferences  and  of  the  prin- 
ciples in  queftion,  I  ihall  jull  mention, 
but  without  offering  any  commentary  in 
proof  of  them,  which  I  am  fure  would  be 
needlefs,  that  the  well-known  phenomena 
of  the  motions  of  the  comets  and  planets^ 
and  the  irregularities  of  tbefe  motions  from 
the  mutual  influence  of  the  moving  bo- 
dies on  one  another,  and  the  tides  from 
the  tendency  of  the  ocean  to  the  fun  and 
moon,  and  the  inclination  of  a  pendulum 
towards  a  mountain,  and  the  curvilinear 
paths  of  bodies  proje<Sled  obliquely  near 
the  furface  of  the  earth,  and  the  retarda- 
sk)ti|  and  at  la  ft  the  ceaiing,  of  the  mo- 
tion 
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tion  of  a  body  proje<5led  dire^Elly  upwards, 
and  the  acceleration  of  the  motion  of  a 
heavy  body,  when  falling  unrefifted,  or 
little  refilled,  and  the  retardation  or  cea- 
iing  of  motion  from  the  refiftence  of  the 
air,  or  from  fridlion  of  any  kind,  plainly 
ihew,  that  no  difference  of  the  kind,  or 
of  the  direction  of  the  caufes  applied, 
and  that  no  difproportion  of  the  quantity 
of  thefe  caufes,  eyer  feparates,  even  in  the 
fmalleft  degree,  or  for  a  fingle  moment,  a 
caufe  from  its  effcifl.  Nor  do  any  of  thefe 
phenomena  afibrd  the  fmalleft  proof  or 
prefumption,  that  a  body  can  ever  begin, 
or  vary,  or  prevent,  or  ftop,  its  own  motion. 

Chemiftry  aflfords  innumerable  inftances 
of  the  truth  of  the  fame  general  inferen- 
ces, and  confequently  of  the  principles ; 
and  we  uniformly  rely  upon  them  in  che- 
miftry, as  well  as  in  mechanics.  It  would 
be  needlefs  to  enumerate  inftances  of  the 
efiedls  of  heat  fingly  applied  in  producing 
expanfion,  fufion,  or  evaporation;  of  a- 
cids  and  alkalis  on  the  blue  vegetable  tinc- 
tures, of  various  mcnjlrua  on  fubftances 
which  diftblve  in  them  j  of  the  concurrent 

effeifls 
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effeds  of  heat  and  menjlrua  in  producing 
folution  in  many  cafes ;  of  heat  and  cold^ 
of  acids  and  alkalis,  oppofing  one  ano« 
ther,  and  preventing  or  undoing  each  o- 
ther's  eflFedls,  either  wholly  or  partly,  ac- 
cording to  their  feveral  proportions  in  dif- 
ferent cafes.  But  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  point  out,  that  the  fame  general  prin- 
ciples afford  to  men  of  real  philofophic  ge- 
nius, and  exteniive  chemical  knowledge, 
the  means  of  explaining  fome  of  the  moil 
important  phenomena  in  natural  fcience ; 
juft  as  Newton's  firft  happy  corollary 
from  the  laws  of  motion,  enabled  him  to 
make  fuch  wonderful  progrefs  in  the  theo- 
ry of  altronomy,  and  in  other  branches  of 
mechanical  philofophy. 

It  has  been  ihewn  by  an  ingenious  che- 
mift  *,  that  the  complete  folution  and  per- 
manent fufpenfion  of  water  in  air,  de- 
pends partly  oq  the  effed  of  the  air  on  the 
water,  partly  on  the  effe^  of  heat ;   and 


•  Dr  HuTTON  of  Edinburgh,  in  an  Eflfay  read 
before  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  in  I784« 

that 
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tliat  the  cflFedl  of  heat  in  this  way  is  great- 
er than  in  proportion  to  the  increafe  of 
temperature  as  meafured  by  the  thermo- 
meter. Hence  he  very  juftly  infers,  that 
when  two  portions  of  air  of  different  de- 
grees of  heat,  and  both  of  them  faturated 
with  water,  are  mixed  together,  the  whole 
quantity  of  water  cannot  be  retained  in  a 
flate  of  folution ;  and  that  part  of  it  mud 
immediately  precipitate.  This  is  found 
experimentally  true  as  a  matter  of  fad^, 
and  is  the  bafis  of  a  fatisfadlory  theory  of 
the  formation  of  rain  and  fnow^  &c.  and, 
in  general,  of  the  condenfation  of  vapour 
in  the  atmofphere. 

The  fame  author,  in  his  obfervations 
and  reafonings  *  concerning  the  forma- 
tion of  the  various  Jlrata  which  compofb 
a  great  part  of  the  furface  of  this  globe, 
and  concerning  the  effedls  of  heat  on  thofe 
Jtrata^  very  properly  pointed  out,  that  wc 
xnuft  not  fuppofe  the  effeds  of  heat  on  the 
iubftances  which  compofe  fuch  Jirata  to 

«  Read  before  the  R.  S.  E.  in  1785. 

have 
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have  been  precifely  the  fame^  along  with  the 
vaft  preilure  which  mud  have  been  applied 
at  the  fame  time  in  the  bowels  of  the  earthy 
and  without  the  admiffion  of  air,    that 
they  would  have  been,    if  air  had  beea 
freely  admitted,   and  little  or  no  preiTure 
had  been  applied.    Such  remarks  and  rea* 
fonings  I  conceive  to  be  highly  judicious 
and  important,  and  (Iriftly  philofophical ; 
not  merely  on  the  faith  of  the  analogy  of 
many  familiar  inftances  of  folution  with 
or  without  heat,  and  of  fufion  or  calcina- 
tion, or  refufcitation,  according  to  the  o* 
ther  circumdances  or  caufes  applied  along 
with  heat  j  but  likewife  as  refults  to  be 
expeiSled  a  priori^  as  being  neceffary  con- 
fequences  of  the  acknowledged  inaiSlivity 
of  matter,  and  the  fuppoied  conftant  con- 
jun^ion  of  caufe  and  efied.     We  cannot 
indeed,  for  reafons  which  it  is  unnecedary 
here  to  confider,  in  every  cafe  foretell  what 
particular  effedl  will  be  the  confequence 
of  a  certain  combination  of  caufes.     In 
fome  cafes,  however,  we  can  do  this ;  as 
in  mechanical  philofophy.    But  in  all  fuch 
cafes  of  the  combination  of  caufes,  we  can 
foretell,  that  the  effed  will  be  different 

from 
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from  that  of  either  of  the  caufes  applied 
fingly.  And  the  fame  may  be  faid  with 
refpedl  to  the  effefls  of  the  exad  concur- 
rence or  the  dire<El  oppofition  of  different 
cauies. 

The  phyfiology  of  vegetables  affords 
fome  familiar  and  unqueftionable  inflan- 
ces  of  the  fame  general  and  important 
truths.  But  before  mentioning  any  of  thefe, 
it  is  proper  to  premife,  that,  independ- 
ently of  any  influence  or  operation  of  what 
we  commonly  call  Mind^  there  is,  in  every 
cafe  where  either  animal  or  vegetable  life  is 
concerned,  a  different  relation  between  the 
caufe  and  the  efiedt,  and  feemingly  de- 
pending upon  the  concurrence  or  influ- 
ence of  fome  further  principle  of  change 
in  the  fubjeft,  than  what  fubfifts  in  inani- 
mate matter,  or  in  the  caufes  and  effedls 
that  are  the  objedls  of  mechanical  and  che- 
mical philofophy.  And  where-ever  the 
a<Etion  or  operation  of  mind  is  concerned^ 
the  difference  of  the  relations  in  queflioa 
becomes  flill  greater;  but  flill  there  is. 
much  analogy  between  them ;  and  I  be« 
C  Q  lievc 
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lievc  the  terms  Caufe  and  Effe^  are  almoft 
indifcriminately  applied  to  both. 

Thus,  light,  and  heat,  and  air,  and  wa- 
ter, and  earth,  and  perhaps  many  other 
principles,  blended  with  thefe,  or  unknown 
to  us,  are  regarded  as  caufes  of  vegeta- 
tion; not  indeed  purely  and  completely^ 
but  in  concurrence  with  the  principle  of 
vegetable  life,  without  which,  in  a  feed  or 
in  a  plant,  vegetation  will  neither  begin 
nor  continue,  though  all  the  other  caufes 
fhould  concur  in  the  utmoft  perfection. 
Even  when  this  principle  of  life,  is  prefent, 
the  other  caufes  taken  fingly  are  not  con« 
ilantly  conjoined  with  efFedt  in  point  of 
vegetation.  Any  one  of  them  may  be  ap- 
plied in  vain;  n^y  more  than  one  of 
them ;  as  light,  air,  and  earth  without 
heat,  or  all  of  thefe  without  moiflure. 
Yet,  where  the  circumflances  are  Inch 
that  vegetation  does  goon,  the  efFcdl  of 
siny  of  the  external  caufes  in  contributing 
to  the.  general  refult,  is  fufficiently  ob- 
vious^ The  different  growth  of  the  fame 
kind  of  plant,  in  a  very  poor, and  in  a 
nchly. manured  foil,  in  a, very  dry  or  in  a 

wet» 
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wet«  in  a  hot  or  in  a  cold  (eiibn,  is  well 
known  to  every  peaCant  The  confequea- 
ces  of  with-holding  light,  or  a  due.  fup- 
ply  of  air,  from  ^  :jgrowing  plant,  have 
been  alcertained  by  experiments.  From 
*want  of  light,  the  plant  lofes,  or  never 
acquires,  its  proper  colour,  (meil,  and  tafte ; 
and  from  want  of  either  light  or  air,  it  be- 
comes feeble  and  fiickly ;  unlike  the  £ower 
^fW»  mulcent  aurst^  firmatfol^  educat  imber. 
In  Qoe  well*knpwn  inftance,  the  leaves  of  a 
plant  which  are  fibrous  when  they  grow 
under  water,  become  broad  when  they  are 
expofed  to  the  air. 

We  have  innumerable  correfponding  in- 
ftances  in  fenfation.  I  acknowledge  fen- 
iation  to  be  an  adi  of  the  mind,  and  in 
part  even  a  voluntary  adl,  in  fo  far  at  lead: 
jts  it  depends  on  attention,  which  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  is  voluntary.  But  then  it  mufl: 
'  be  obferved,  that  fenfation  is,  in  part  at 
lead,  an  involuntary  aA :  we  can  neither 
have  it  when  we  pleafe,  nor  avoid  having 
it  when  the  proper  caufes  of  it  are  applied. 
And  it  mull  be  admitted,  that  even  in 
fenfation  there  is  a  ceruin  chain  of  caufes 
C  c  2  and 
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and  effcdls ;  that  the  change  of  ftate  oc- 
curring in  an  organ  af  fenfe,  in  confe- 
quence  of  an  impreffion  made  on  it,  to 
which  change,  in  ordinary  and  faVouraUe 
circumftanccs,  our  fenrfations  very  exaiStly 
correfpond;  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  the 
eSc6i  of  a  certain  caufe,  or  combination  of 
caufes,  applied.  TTierefofe,  while  I  ac- 
knowledge the  important  diflereiice,  I 
hope  I  may  fairly  make  ufc  of  theft  ftrong 
circumftances  of  analogy,  between  ienfa- 
tion  and  effecfl  in  inanimate  matter  :  the 
incapacity  of  feeling  (I  ufe  here  the  tertn 
in  its  moft  general  acceptation)  at  plea- 
fure,  correfponds  to  inertia ;  the  infepa- 
rable  connexion,  in  ordinary  cafes,  be- 
tween the  impreflions  made  on  the  organs 
of  fenfe  and  the  fenfations  arifing  from 
them,  correfponds  ftill  more  nearly  to- the 
conftant  conjundlion  of  cauft  and  efic(5t 
in  inanimate  matter.  And  from  thefe  cir- 
cumftances of  analogy,  notwithftanding 
tlie  differences,  refult  the  fame  general  in- 
ferences as  in  pure  phyiics,  refpedting  the 
finglo  application,  the  exa6l  concurrence, 
thediredtoppofition,  and  the  combination 
of  impreffions  or   caufcs,   of  fenfations 

•  or 
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or  efiedb.  We  fliall  here  coniider  only  the 
laft  of  them,  the  cafe  of  combination  of 
ilcipreifions,  as  being  the  mod  curious  and 
fatisfadtory  of  them  all. 

■  '.  It'is  well  known,  that  in  numberlefs  in- 
ilanceS)  where  various  impreffions,  natu«* 
rally  prodwting  -  ienfations  of  the  fame 
Jdnd,  are  made  on  an  organ  of  fenfe^  ei^ 
th(;r  exa6llyJat  once,  or  in  very  quick  fnc« 
ceffion,  ib  that  the  former  (hall  not  have 
<xafed  when  the  latter  have,  begun,  inlleal 
of  the  fimultaneous  or  fucceffive  feparate 
ieniations^  correfpoxiding  to  every  fihgle 
impreffioa,  we  experience  a;  fenfation  dif* 
ferent  from  what  we  fhould  have  had 
irom  any  one  of  the  fame  impreilions^.if 
it  had  been  made  fingly  on  the  organ  of 
icnfe; 

:;■',..  ^  •        ./  .;  ,:v:. 

Thus,  thetafteof  moll  kinds  of  food^ 
:and  of  liquors^  which  we.  cbnimonly  * ufe, 
ii  the  refuljt  of :  the  combination  of  two 
or  more  im^preffions,  difiereiit  from;  ^!4» 
another,  tand'^ach  of  them  of  fnch:a.ba- 
ture,  that.i£.iKihad'faep]>  made  fingly;  we 
fiiouloL.ha^:  experienced  a  .fenfation :vcry 

diflfcrent 
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difivrent  from  what  refults  from  the  Com«- 
bination  of  them.  The  fame  may  be  faid 
with  refped  to  fmells ;  or  with  refpeA  to 
founds,  as  in  mufic. 

But  we  have  the  mod  complete  and 
beautiful  illuftration  of  the  principles  in 
queftion,  from  the  fenfe  of  light,  and.  in 
-the  cafe  of  colours ;  where  the  difference 
between  the .  fenfation  xonfequent  upon 
any  one  of  the  impreffions  when  made 
£ngly,  and  that  refuldng  from  a  combi* 
nation  of  different  impreflioiis,  is  peculiar«- 
Ij  ilxiking.  The  mixture,  either  by  fi- 
multaneous  combination,  or  by  very  quick 
fucceflion,  of  impreffions  on  the  fame 
points  of  the  retime^  which  iingly  would 
have  produced  in  us  the  perception  of 
blue  and  of  yellow,  gives  us  the  perception 
neither  of  blue  nor  of  yellow,  but  of 
green.  It  may  be  obierved  too,  that  this 
refult  takes  place  even  when  thole  different 
impreflions  are  made  fingly^  one  on  the 
light  eye,  the  other  on  the  left  eye,  pro- 
vided they  be  made  at  the  ianfe  ditoe,  and 
on  cprrefponding  points  of  the  two  rttiiut ; 
for  inftance,  on  die  centre  of  each:,  fot 

in 
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in  this  cafe  both  colours  are  (een  in  the 
fame  direftion  or  vifible  place.  And  the 
fhade  or  kind  of  green,  or  its  approxima- 
tion to  blue  or  to  yellow,  correfponds  to 
the  proportion  of  the  two  impreilions 
^hich  would  have  been  attended,  if  made 
fingly,  or  on  points  of  the  retitut  that  did 
not  correfpond,  with  the  diftindt  and  (e- 
parate  perception  of  thefe  two  colours. 
The  fame  may  be  (aid  of  the  combination 
of  all  other  colours  in  various  proportions 
with  one  another;  or  of  the  mixture  of 
white,  or  of  black,  (which  lad  we  regard 
<Hily  as  the  oppofite  of  all  colour,  or  the 
privation  of  colour),  with  different  co- 
lours, which  they  always  render  lighter 
or  darker.  And  it  is  well  known,  that 
the  combination  of  fuch  impreilions  as 
jGngly  would  have  given  us  the  percep- 
tion of  all  the  rainbow  colours,  in  cer- 
tain proportions,  gives  us  the  percep- 
tion of  none  of  them,  but  of  pure  white. 

.  It  may  be  proper  here  to  mention, 
chough  it  is  plainly  a  circumdance  that 
can  cequirc  neither  .proof  nOr  commenta* 
ry,  that  where  tihc  ciTe^^    rcfulting  from 

fevera^ 
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feveral  different  cauies  applied  at  6nc6 
are  fo  incongruous  in  their  nature  or 
kindy  that  they  cannot  be  combined  fo.  as 
to  form  what  is  called  a  Tenium  quid^  (till 
the  conjun(5lion  of  caufe  and  efie<5t  ap- 
pears to  be  conftant;  for  each  caufe  is 
followed  feparately  by  its  proper  eflfeiSl, 

Thus,  when  a  red-hot  ball  is  proje<fted 
obliquely  to  the  horizon  from  a  canon,  by 
the  combination  of  the  projedile  force, 
and  of  gravity,  and  of  the  refiftance  of 
the  air,  it  d/efcribes  a  certain  irregular 
curve.  The  refult  in  this  cafe  is  an  effedt 
different  from  what  would  have  taken 
place  from  any  one  or  two  of  thofe  caufes 
without  the  reft.  The  ball  at  the  fame 
time  becomes  gradually  cooler,  and  hard- 
er, and  denifer,  and  leis  luminous,  by  the 
difiufion  or  diflipation  of  its  heat.  Thefe 
effedls  do  not  admit  of  combination  with 
the  others,  fo  a$  to  modify  the  path  of 
the  ball;  but  yet  they  are  as  conftantly 
conjoined  with  their  refpedlive  Qiufes,  as 
the  others  are  with  theirs ;  and  the  cont* 
trary  opinion,  if  not  abfurd,  would. a^E 
Icaft  be  very  fooUfli.  .     :  ,   . 

In 
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*  l^.UI^e  lEpanncF^  where  fenfationjs  con- 
cerned, if  the  fenf^tions,  refulting  from 
the  different  impreilions  made  on  our  or- 
gans of  fenfe,  be  of  fuch  different  kinds 
as  not  to.  admit  of  any  compofition  or  mu- 
tual joaodification,  each  takes  place  fingly; 
and  we  can,  at  lead  in  mod  cafes,  attend 
to  any  one  of  them  by  itfelf,  or  jperhaps 
to  ieveral  of  them  together.  But  this  laft 
circumftance  is  a  matter  of  difpute  among 
philofophers.  Thus,  when  a  .  perfon 
grafps  a  ball  of  iron  in  his  hand,  and  at 
the  fame  time  look^  at  it,  he  perceives,  by 
me^QS  of  different  impreilions,  either  at 
once,  or  in  any  order  in  which  he  may 
chufe  to.  attend  to  them,  that  it  is  extend- 
ed, figured,  coloured,  folid,  hard^  heavy, 
hot  or  cold,  rough  or  fmooth  :  whence  it 
appears  plainly,  that  thefe  feveral  ienfa- 
tions^  in  fo  far  at  lead  as  they  are  effe^s^ 
and  not  a^iqn^  of  ours  depending  on  our 
attention,  and  confequently  to  a  certain 
degree  op  our  will,  are  conftantly  conjoin- 
ed with  their  refpeciive  caufes. 

We  have  another  good  inftance  of  ana- 
logy to  the  refult  of  the  compofition,  op- 
>  D  d  pofition, 
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pofidon,  and  combination  of  phyfical 
caufes,  in  the  cafe  of  that  ftate  or  a6t  of 
the  mind  which  we  call  Bdlief.  This  ftate 
of  .the  mind  correfponds  to^  or,  as  we 
commonly  exprefs  it,  is  determined  or  re- 
gulated by,  evidence  of  various  kinds. 
Like  fenfation,  it  is  almoft  or  perfedly  an 
involuntary  a6t  of  the  mind.  We  can 
neither  believp  nor  difbelieve  as  we  pleaie, 
but  according  to  the  evidence  which  we 
have.  The  utmoft  we  cap  do  by  any  vo- 
luntary pffort  tQwards  regulating  our  be- 
lief is  to  liften  or  attend,  or  avoid  and  re- 
fufe  to  liften  or  attend,  to  the  evidence  in 
any  particular  cafe ;  but  when  we  do  at- 
tend, our  belief  follows  of  courie  accor- 
ding to  the  evidence. 

Evidence,  however,  is  not,  ftridly  (peak-^ 
ing,  conftantly  conjoined  with  belief,  as 
phyfical  caufes  feem  to  be  ^itb  their  ef-* 
fedls  :  for  di£Ferent  kinds  of  evidence  arc 
competent  to  diflFerent  fubjedls  of  belief, 
and  have  no  weight  or  influence  in  pro- 
ducing belief  on  other  fuhjeds,  or  in  pp- 
ppfltion  to  qtibei:  kiiids  qf  evidence. 

T*iuS| 
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Thus,  the  intuitive  evidence  of  an  al- 
znom,  and  the  di(lin<El  conclusive  evidence 
of  demonftration,  produce  firm  and  per« 
^e6t  belief,  not  to  be  (haken,  nor  confirm- 
ed, nor  any  way  modified,   by  the  evi- 
dence of  experiment,  or  of  indiidion,  ot 
of  fenfation,  or  of  teftimony^    A&  little  can 
^eiiK>n(b:ation  be  ofiilered  as  evidence,  in 
oppofition  to  experiment*  or  fenfation,  or 
confcioufiiefa^  with  relpedl  to  any  matter 
of  faa. 

Moreover,  the  belief  or  cdrividlion  which 
we  have  of  the  truth  of  an  axiom,  or  of  a 
theorem  demondrated,  admits  of  no  de- 
grees ;  nor  can  it  be  confirmed  by  any  o*' 
ther  axioms  or  demonftrations. 

We  have  no  reafon  to  think,  that  there 
ever  can  be  any  oppofition  of  intuitive 
evidence}  that  is,  any  contradidlofy  a- 
xioms.  As  little  can  there  be  contradidlo- 
ry  demonfirations  by  juft  inferences  from, 
genuine  axioms.  But  if  there  were  fuch 
an  apparent  oppofition  of  intuitive  or  of 
demonftrative  evidence,  in  confequence  of 
the  undeteded  fallacy  of  certain  princi- 
D  d  2  pies 
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pies  rafhiy  admitted,  or  of  the  reafoning 
employed,  we  have  rcafon  from  analogy 
to  think,  that  the  feemingly  equal  and 
oppofing  evidences  would  completely  dc- 
ftroy  each  other*s  influence,  that  no  be- 
lief on  either  fide  could  take  place,  and  that 
we  fhould  inevitably  remain  in  uncertain-* 
ty  and  doubt. 

Such  is  the  cafe  with  refpedl  to  oppo* 
fing  demonftrations  from  principles  arbi- 
trarily aflumed  or  eftablilhed;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, exprefs  laws,  which  cither  diredlly^ 
or  in  their  remote  con(equences,  may  be 
inconfiflent;  or  fpecial  compa<5t  among 
individuals,  which,  according  to  parti- 
cular circumftances,  may  lead  by  the  mod 
irrefragable  reafoning  to  inconfiftent  con- 
clufions. 

The  well-known  ancient  (lory  of  the 
double  dilemma,  or  dilemma  retorted,  is 
a  good  inftance  of  this  reiult.  Euathlus 
promifed  Protagoras  a  reward  when  he 
had  taught  him  the  art  of  pleading ;  and 
It  was  to  be  paid  the  firft  day  that  he 
gained  any  caufe  in  the  court.     After  a 

confiderable 


confiderable  time,  Protagoras  goes  to  law 
with  Euatblusj  for  the  reward ;  and  ufes 
this  dilemma:.  **  Either  the  caufc  will  go 
oa  my  fide  or  on  yours :  if  it  goes  on  my 
fide,  you  muft  pay  me  according  to  the 
fencence  of  the  judge;  if  it  goes  on  your 
fide,  you  muft  pay  me  according  to  your 
bargain  :  therefore,  whether  the  caufe 
goes  for  me,  or  againft  me,  you  muft  pay 
me  the  reward/'  But  Euathlus  retorted 
the  dilemma,  thus  :  ^^  Either  I  ihall  gain 
the  caufe  or  lofe  it :  if  I  gain  it^  then  no- 
thing will  be  due  according  to  the  fen* 
tence  of  the  judge ;  but  if  I  lofe  the 
caufe,  nothing  will  be  due  to  you  accor- 
ding to  my  bargain  :  therefore,  whether 
I  gain  or  lofe  the  cauXe,  I  will  not  pay 
you ;  for  nothing  will  be  due  to  you/* 

I  think  it  is  faid,  that  the  court,  unable 
to  decide  in  favour  of  either  party,  order- 
ed them  both  to  appear  in  court  again  an 
hundred  years  afterwards,  to  receive  judge- 
ment. This  may  be  regarded  as  virtually 
a  decifion  on  one  fide ;  and,  in  point  of 
equity,  it  may  be  thought  on  the  wrong 
one ;  but  it  was  at  leaft  an  acknowledge- 
ment 
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xnent  of  the  impoffibility,  which  every  pcr^ 
fon  muft  perceive,  of  giving  judgement 
in  favour  of  either  party,  according  to  the 
ezprefs  terms  of  their  compadl,  and  the 
neceflary  inferences  from  them ;  or  belie^ 
wng  that  the  one  party  had  a  better  right 
to  exad  than  the  other  had  ta  with-hold 
the  ilipulated  reward. 

We  have  reafon  to  think,  that  in  phyfics 
accurate  experiment  and  ftridt  indudion 
will  never  afibrd  oppofing  or  inconfiftent 
evidence.  But  as  our  experiipents  are 
often  inaccurate,  and  our  indutSlion  rafh 
and  imperfefl,  fuch  an  apparent  oppofi-* 
tion  frequently  takes  place,  and  doubt,  in-^ 
ilead  of  belief,  is  the  refult,  at  lead  with 
thofe  who  attend  equally  and  impartially 
to  the  evidence  on  both  fides  of  a  que- 
ilion.  This  is  the  cafe  at  prefent  with 
many  candid  and  intelligent  chemids  with 
refpedt  to  the  exiftence  of  foteiething  q2M^ 
edPblogifimf  and  with  rcfpcd  to  the  com- 
pofition  or  decompofition  of  water,  of  me* 
tals,  of  different  kinds  of  air,  and  of  in- 
flammable fubftances,  in  various  procefles. 

With 
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With  refpeft  to  belief  founded  on  the 
evidence  of  our  fenfes ;  it  is  a  matter  of 
much  nicety,  and  little  to  the  purpofe  of 
this  argumentytodiftinguifh  accurately  be« 
tween  diredl  fenfation,  or  perception,  and 
the  quick,  but  fometimes  erroneous,  in« 
{erences  with  refpeA  to  the  objedls  around 
us,  which  we  are  accuftomed  to  draw 
from  our  fenfations.  But  taking  the  two 
together,  as  we  generally  do  in  common 
life,  it  muft  be  evident,  that  we  ofkea 
have  iimple,  fometimes  concurring,  fome- 
times oppofing  evidence  from  them;  and 
this  fometimes  clear  and  ftrong,  fbrne-* 
times  obfcure  and  feeble.  Correfponding 
to  thefe  varieties  of  the  evidence,  we 
experience  varieties  in  the  refult  with  re- 
fped  to  belief,  from  the  perfuafion  of  the 
flighted  probabihty,  to  the  mod  irrefra- 
gable convidlion,  or  inextricable  doubt: 
As,  for  example,  in  the  common  occur- 
rence of  judging  of  the  genus  or  Jpccies^ 
or  tvhn  fecognifing  the  individual  by 
means  of  our  fenfes.  As  in  the  cafe  of. 
IJaac  when  he  was  blind,  and  "Jacobs  in- 
ilrudled  and  diiguifed  by  his  mother, 
^ame  to  obtain  his  bleifing  :   ^^  1  he  voice 

**i8 
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**  is  Jacobus  voice  jbifLt.  the  hands  are  the 
"  hands  of  Efaur  In  moft  cafes  of  be-r 
li?f  from  fcnfation,  any  apparent  oppofil- 
tipn  of  the  evidence  is  foan  ^removed,-  by 
repeated  and  careful  examination  of  the 
objedls  and  the  feniations ;.  but  in  many 
cafes  of  belief  from  what  .is-  called  nr-- 
<um/lantial  evidence^  or,  even  from  dire<Sl 
teftimony,  we  have-not  that  refou^ce;  and 
accordingly  experience  irrcfiftibly  the  va- 
rious degrees  and  fiates  of  probability, 
convidlion,  or  doubt,  ac€oi4ing  to  the  na- 
ture, the  amot^Bti  the  <:on<;urrcncey  the 
combination,  or  .the  oppoiition,  of  the  evi- 
dence befor^e  vs.     . 

T'hus,  one  or  two  circumftances,  per- 
haps trivial  in  themfelves,  will  make  us 
think  a  certain  point,  for  example  the 
guilt  of  an  accufed  perfon,  probable  in  a 
certain  degree.  More  concurring  circum- 
ftances  will  render  that  point  more  and 
more  probable,  till  at  lad  we  cannot  doubt 
of  it,  even  though  we  have  do  dired  evi- 
dqpce,  either,  by  fenlatiop  or  teftimony. 
And  according  to  thofe  circumflances  we 
experience  the  belief  of  various  particu- 
lars 
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lar9[  wehtkig  to  the  prmcipal  point  in  que- 
-ftioti;  ifyucif  any  cintUmfiaftces,  in  bppo- 
fitiotir  t^-  thofc^fir4i  obferved  and  Attended 
toi  j^Mlifcovered,  tbeit  we  fall  ihtt>  doubf. 
Mid' ctjl  nd  longer  believe. 

This  kind  of  oppofition  of  evidence  hap- 
pens often  where  belief  is  to  be  regulated 
merely  by  human  teftimony,  and  where 
ibme  advantage  is  to  be  gained  by  one  of 
both  parties  by  falfehood  and  perjury. 
Cuilomhoufe-ofloicers  have  obferved,  that 
fmugglers  have  an  uncommon  latitude  of 
Gonicience  in  this  refpedl ;  and  fmugglers 
arc  very  apt  to  return  the  compliment* 
Certain  it  is,  at  leaft,  that  in  fome^  trials 
relating  to  fmuggling,  ten}  twenty,  or 
more  witneflcs,  on  one  fide,  have  fwom 
in  diredl  oppofition  to  an  equal  nmnber  of 
witoefies  6n  the  other,  with  refpedl  to  a 
phuii  matter  of  fa6l,  fuch  as  a  fhip  being 
ia  a^  certain  pkce^  or  within  a  tiertain  di« 
ftance  of  the  (hore,  at  a  particular  time ; 
Ac  truth' of  which  fadl  they  muft  ali  havd 
knowiv  p^rfcflly.  Jurymen  are  aftomfhcd,' 
aad  cv^en  experienced  lawyers  and  jndge^ 
axte  fometitnes  confounded,  with  futH'ditf- 
E  e  tradidory 


thofc  concerned  ^ouW  in  every  rcipe6lx:or^ 
refpond  to  it*    :  -t  .    ; 

^  :  ;Tbefe  vAriouiiriftancea  of  belief  I  hav-e 
rconfidered  with!  ir-  degree  of.  minuteiiefe 
thM  ma^y  appear  unnecdflary ;  but  it  is  of 
cdnTequience  to. .  estasxiine  fuch  dafe&  'acctir- 
jcfLt^lyi^  iji  order  to  pjcrceive  more  clearly 
the  difference  between  the  refult  in  them 
jind  that  in  cojrrefponding  cafes  of  motives 
-and' voluntary^  adtions^L .  The  perfe<5l  cor*- 
rerpooden(;e  of  thetn^  where  the  evidence 
is  of  the  £u]ieMnd:aQ4  authority )  to  the 
/ptirmU,  &Sitcd  m^tfaecbegiqnihg  bftbis  i^c^ 
tionj  ^d-the  depbndepte  bfl  the^  refult  on 
the  wbnti  of 'any/op6ional  or  difd-edonary 
powecFinia  perifi3njowitjh:refpe<^to  belief^ 
caw  neither  tb^uirer  libr  admit  of  proof. 


r      f 
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JnfeYence  from  the  doBrme  of  the  Qmfiatit 
Conjun^ian  of  Motive  and  A^ion^  ivhicb 
is  demonftrated  as  a  necajffary  conjequenee  of 
it^  and  yet  is  notorioujly  Jalje  in  point  rf 

faa. 


ANY  .man  of  tolerable  ingenuity,  or 
even  induftry,  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  <earch  for  inftances  of  the  ana- 
logy and  refenxblance.  between  the  rela- 
tion of  caufe  and  effect  and  that  of  mo- 
tiye  and  action,  will  eailly  find  many 
thoufands  of  cafes,  which  may  be  con- 
ftrued  into  inftances  of  the  afTumed  prin- 
ciples with  refpedt  to  the  latter  relation, 
and  regarded  as  good  illuftrations  of  the 
neceflary  inferences  which  have  been 
drawn  from  thofe  principles.  But  every 
man  of  obfervation  and  candour  mud 
know  and  acknowledge,    that  there  are 

thoufands 
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thoufands  of  familiar  inftances  in  direfl 
contradidtion  to  thofe  inferences  and  prin- 
cipleSy  any  one  of  which  is  fufficient  to 
prove  them  falfe  :  for  as  the  inferences 
are  all  ftri<5lly  neceflary,  if  the  princi- 
ples from  which  they  are  deduced  be  juft, 
they  muft  be  univerfally  true  j  and  an 
exception  to  them  is  a  refutation  of  one 
or  other,  or  both,  of  the  principles  aflu- 
med. 

And  it  18  chiefly  on  this  account  that 
the  principle  of  inertia  of  mind,  and  that 
of  the  conftant  conjundiion  of  motive  and 
action,  are  exprefTed  feparately  in  this  ar- 
gument :  for  though  the  former  is  fully 
implied  in  the  latter,  this  is  not  mutual ; 
the  inertia  of  mind  may  be  conceived, 
even  though  ihe  relation  of  motive  and 
action  fhould  be,  not  a  conftant,  but  an 
occafional  and  feparable  conjuncflion. 

I  fhall  confider,  fucceflively,  inftances 
of  all  the  three  cafes  of  the  combination, 
oppofition^  and  concurrence  of  phyfical 
caufes,  and  of  motives,  refpedtively,  in  or- 
der to  fhew  the  difference  between  the 

feemingly 
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leemingly  conftant  conjundlion  of  t:au(e 
and  eflfedl  in  phyfics,  and  the  manifeiUy 
occafional  and  feparable  conjunction  of 
motive  and  adtion. 

See  Diagram  I. 

If  any  caufe  be  applied  to  a  botfy^  in  con-* 
fequence  of  which  it  would  move  with  a 
certain  velocity  in  the  diredlion  A  B,  and 
no  other  caufe  be  applied,  which  might 
either  accelerate  or  retard  its  motion,  or 
alter  the  direction  of  it,   it  will  defcribe 
the  line  A  B  in  a  certain  time.    But  if  an- 
other caufe  be  at  the  fame  time  applied  to 
the  body^  in  confequence  of  which,  if  ap- 
plied fingly,  it  would  have  moved  in  the 
direction  A  Q  with  fuch  a  velocity  as  to 
defcribe  A  C  in   the  fame  time  that  it 
would  defcribe  A  B  in  confequence  of  the 
other  caufe;  then,  as  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
has  proved,  it  will,  nay  it  mufi^  move  in 
the  dlredlion  A  D,  and  defcribe  the  whole 
diagonal  A  D,   in  the  fame  time  that  it 
would  have  defcribed  either  A  B  or  A  C 
feparately,   if  only  one  of  the  caufes   of 
motion  had  been  applied. 

But 
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:  But  wiU  the  fame  refult  t-^ke  place  in  the 
cafe  of  a  (imilar  combination  of  motives 
prompting  to  difici^ent  adionB  ? 

If  a  porter  is  offered  a  guinea  for  every 
mile  that  he  will  carry  a  letter  in  the  di- 
redlion  A  B,  and  no  other  cau(e  or  motive, 
either  pbyHcal  or  morale  occur,  he  will 
prol^bly  gp  on  in  that  direction,  till  eit- 
ther  the  motive  ceafe^  by  his  defire  of 
wealth  being  fully  gratified,  or  el(e  fomc 
uew  motive,  or  fbme  phyfical:  cauie  occur, 
to  ^op,  or  retard,  or  alter  his  courfe ;  fuch 
as  fatigue,  or. hunger,  or  third,  or  fbme 
river,  or  feai  or  noountain,.  which  he  can* 
not  pafs. 

If  the  fame  porter  were  at  another  time 
offered  either  a  guinea  or  half  a  guinea  for 
every  mile  that  he  fhould  carry  the  letter 
in  the  diredion  A  C,  and  no  other  caufe 
or  motive  were  applied,  he  would  go  in 
the  diredion  A  C,  with  juft  the  fame  li- 
mitations and  exceptions  as  in  the  formes? 
caie. 

And  the  evident  fads,  or  general  refult, 

to 
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^to  be  expelled  in  both  theft  cafes,  will  be 
mdmitted  as   true -by  thofe  who  deny,  as 
Mrell  as  by  thoft  who  aflert,  the  philoib- 
phical  doiftrine  of  Neceflity  ?  and  efpecialiy 
chat  of  the  conftant  conjun^ion  of  motive 
and  adlion.     For  it  has  never  been  faid, 
nor  can  it  without  the  moft  glaring  folly 
ever  be  faid,  that  there  is  no  relation  be- 
tween motives  and  adions,  or  that  there 
is  no  analogy  or  refemblancc  between  this 
relation  and  that  of  cauft  and  efledl  in 
phyiics,  or  that  motives  are  never  con- 
joined with  their  proper  adiions:    it  is 
only  the   natvure  of  the  former  relation^ 
and  the  degree  or  extent  of  the  refem-  j 
blance  between  it  and  the  latter,  and  the 
prccife  point  of  the  conjiancy  of  the  con- 
jundlion  of  motive  and  adiion,  that  are 
the  fubjeds  of  difpute  between  philofo- 
phers  and  the  vulgar.     It  might  even  ap- 
pear probable,  from  a  fuperficial  view  of 
fuch  inftances  of  the  relation  of  motive 
and  adtion,  that  the  conjundlion  between 
them  was  conftant,  like  that  between  caufe 
andeffedl  in  phyfics.     I  mean,  that  this 
might  appear  probable  to  men  who  either 
had  not  the  ufual  natural  confcioufnefs  of 
iclf*g0veming  powtr  and  independeoc  ac- 
F  f  tivity 
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tivity  in  thcmfelves,  or  who,  having  fuch 
confcioufnefs,  (houid  t.hink  fit  to  difregard 
it  as  a  foolifh  vulgar  prejudice.  But  let 
thofe  two  motives,  prompting  to  dLBTerent 
adlions,  be  applied  at  once,  and  the  error 
and  the  folly  of  fuch  an  opinion  will  fooa 
appear* 

Let  our  porter  be  ofiered  a  guinea  a 
mile  for  carrying  the  letter  in  the  direc- 
tion A  B ;  and  at  the  iame  time  let  him 
be  offered  half  a  guinea  a  mile  for  carry- 
ing it  in  the  direction  AC ;  and  let  him  be 
af^bfed,  that  if  he  earn  the  guineas,  he 
cannot  earn  the  half-guineas,  and  that  if 
he  earn  the  half-guineas,  he  cannot  earn 
the  guineas. 

Will  he  go  in  the  diredion  A  B,  or  in 
the  diredion  A  C,  or  in  the  direction 
AD,  or  in  any  other  diredlion,  or  will  he 
remain  at  reft  at  the  point  A  f 

I  fay,  that  if  the  do<5lrine  of  the  inertia 
of  mind,  and  the  con/lant  conjun£iion  of 
motive  and  adlion,  be  true,  he  will  go  in 
the  diagonal  A  D ;  and  that  it  is  folly  for 
him  to  make  a  pretence  of  thinking,  and 

ridiculous 
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ridiculous  to  make  any  words  about  it; 
for  go  he  mufl  in  that  precife  diredion,  as 
lure  as  ever  a  projeftile  moved  in  a  curve ; 
and  pretty  nearly  for  the  fame  reafons. 
And  this  he  ntujl  do,   though   he  cannot 
earn^  and  knows  that  he  cannot  earn,  one 
£uthing  by  doing  fo :    for  the  circum- 
ftance  of  earning,   or  not  earning,    any 
thing  by  his  work,  relates  merely  to  the 
vulgar  notion  of  motive,  **  that  for  the 
fake  of  which,''    and  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  philofophical  notion  of  motive^ 
which  either  confids  in,  or  at  lead  com- 
prehends,  the  fpecific  principle  of  con-- 
ftant  conjundtion.    Now,  my  purpofe  is 
toihewy  that  thofe  two  notions  are  in- 
confident :    for  though  this  appears  to  me 
felf-evident,  and  has  been  generally  ac*^ 
knowledged  by  mankind,  at  lead  by  the 
vulgar;   yet  as  philofophers  of  fuch  emi- 
nence as  Mr  Hume  and  E)r  Priestly 
have ,  not  feen  it,   nor  thought  of  it,  it 
mud  be  owned,  that  it  requires  a  rigorous 
proof.     And  further  1  fay,    that  if  the 
porter  do  not  go  in  that  diredion,    the 
dpdrine  in  quedion  mud  biC  falfe. 

f  f  *  I 
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I  do  not  (ay,  that  he  will  defcribe  tiif 
whole  diagonal  A  D  in  the  fame  time  that 
he  would  have  deicribed  either  A  B  ot 
A  C  feparately  ;  tor  other. motives  or  cau* 
fes  will  occur  to  prevent  his  going  With 
more  than  a  certain  velocity  :  For  ia* 
dance,  the  pain  or  fatigue  of  too  violent 
exertions,  or  the  phyfical  impediipents  of 
want  of  fuflScient  ftrength  or  agility. 

It  muft  be  obftrved,  therefore,  that  my 
argument  extends  only  to  the  diredlioit, 
not  to  the  velocity  of  the  porter's  motion, 
in  fuch  a  cafe  of  the  combination  of  mo* 
fives  that  are  conftantly  conjoined  with 
theif  refpedlive  a(5lion$,  and  are  applied 
to  a  perfon  who  is  incapable  either  of  re-* 
fifling  motives,  or  of  a^ing  without 
them. 

It  may  reafonably  be  expefled  of  every 
perfon  who  ferioufly  believes  the  doctrine 
of  Neceflity,  and  the  conftant  conjuncJlion 
of  motive  and  adlion,  as  aflerced  by  Mr 
Hume,  and  who  like  wile  underflands  and 
believes  the  compofition  of  motion,  as  €•• 
(lablifhcd  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,    that 

he 
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ke  (hoald  admit  at  once  my  conclufioq 
concerning  the  motion  of  the  porter  in' 
the  circumftances  fpecified,  without  re- 
Squiring  any  further  argument  in  proof  of 
it  thbn  what  is  comprehended  in  the  a\^ 
gebraical  canons  already  Hated.  Nevciv 
thelefs,  as  there  is  reafon  to  think  that  the 
iiodtrine  of  Nec^ffity  has  been  often  mainr 
tained  by  men  who  knew  nothing  o^ 
Newton's  Principta\  and  as  the  coticla* 
£on  in  queftion  is  fomewhat  repugnant  tq 
common  opinion,  it  may  be  necefTary  tQ 
Hate  the  proof  of  it  more  fuily» 

It  is,  in  the  firft  place,  ielf-evident,  that 
the  porter,  in  the  circumftances  fpe(:ified^ 
muft  either  remain  at  reft  at  the  point  A^ 
or  move  from  it. 

If  he  remain  at  reft  at  the  point  A,  it  is 
plain  there  muft  be  two  motives  com- 
pletely feparated  from  their  proper  ac- 
tions; which  is  contrary  to  the  principle 
of  conftant  conjundtion.  The  fuppofition 
of  his  remaining  at  reft  may  therefore  be 
iec  afide  at  onpe,  without  further  exami-^ 
natipq« 

The 
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The  porter  then  muft  move  from  the 
point  A ;  and  if  he  move,  he  muft  move 
in  fome  diredlion  or  another. 

If  he  move  in  the  dire<5lion  A  B,  from 
his  defire  to  earn  a  nmnber  of  guineas^ 
which  we  (hould  think  very  natural  and 
very  prudent  for  him  to  do,  a  very  power- 
fill  motive,  to  wit  the  defire  of  earning  a 
number  of  half- guineas,  prompting  him 
to  gQ  in  the  diredlion  AC,  is  completely  fe-- 
parated  from  its  proper  adion;  which  is 
contrary  to  the  principle. 

If  he  go  in  the  diredtion  A  C,  from  his 
4eiire  to  earn  the  half*  guineas,  then  a  ftill 
more  powerful  motive^  to  wit,  the  defire 
of  earning  the  guineas,  is  completely  £c-r 
parated  from  its  proper  adlion  j  which  is 
contrary  to  t^e  principle* 

If  he  go  in  any  direction,  fuch  as  A  E 
or  A  F,  intermediate  between  AB,  or  A  C^ 
and  A  D,  either  the  motive  prompting  hin\^ 
tp  go  in  the  diredion  A  B,  or  that  prompt- 
ing him  to  go  in  the  dircdlion  A  C,  muft 
be  in  part  feparated  from  their  pi;opei^ 

a(Slions  y 
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anions;    which  is  contrary  to  the  prin- 
ople. 

If  he  go  in  any  other  diredlion,  fuch  as 
AG,  or  A  H,  or  A  I,  there  muft  be  two 
.motives  ieparated  from  their  proper  ac- 
.tions,  and  an  adtion  without  a  motive, 
and  inx>ppofition  to  two  motives;  which 
is  doubly  or  triply  contrary  .to  the  prin* 
ciple. 

The  porter,  then,  according  to  the  prin- 
ciple, has  nothing  for  it  but  to  go  peace- 
ably, and  without  murmuring,  in  the 
diagonal  AD:  for  in  this  cafe  both  mo- 
tives are  conjoined  with  their  adlions,  as 
far  as  is  confident  with  their  mutual  in- 
.terference  and  modification  :  the  refult 
partakes  of  both,  and  is  different  from 
what  either  adlion  would  have  been  fingly, 
as  from  the  application  of  one  of  the  mo- 
tives by  itfelf.  And  the  difference  be- 
tween the  rpfult  from  the  combination  of 
the  two  motives,  and  that  which  would 
have  taken  place  if  only  one  of  them  had 
been  applied,  will  be  exa(5lly  equal  to  the 

full 
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full  ((ujppofed)  effedt  of  the  other  modvo; 
to  wit,  B  D  =  A  C,  or  C  D  =  A  B. 

All  thefe  conclufions  refpe<5tiiig  the  nc- 
ceffity  of  moving  in   the  diagok^al  AD, 
-iMFould  be  admitted  at  once,  a^  being  both 
demonflrably    and    experimenr<illy    true, 
with  rtfpecft  t?o-  a  body  which  w:a5  free  td 
move,  and  under  the  influence  of  corr<H 
fponding  forces^  or  phyfical  caufes  of  qpio- 
tion,  applied  in  a  fimilar  manner.     If  it 
jpcmiiined  at  reft  at  the  point  A,  it  would 
be  admitted,  that  two  caules  were  com- 
pletely leparated  from  their  effects ;  if  it 
moved   in  the  direction  A  B  or  A  C,   it 
would  be  admitted,  that  one  caufe  was 
fo ;    if  it  defcribed  A  E  or  A  F,  it  would 
be  admitted,  that  one  caufe  was  in  part 
feparated  from  its  eflfeifl ;  and  if  the  body 
defcribed  AG,  A  1,  or  A  H,  it  would  be 
admitted,    that    two    caules   were  com- 
pletely feparated  from  their  efie^s;    and 
that  there  was  an  event  (commonly  confi- 
dered  as  an  effe^)  without  a  cauie; 

It  is  proper  likewife  to  point  our,  that, 
according  to  the  principle,  the  porter,  in 

the 
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xkc  C2&  ftated^  muji  go  chearfully  and 
mrilUoglyt  aot  with  a  heavy  heart  and  by 
conftraint,  in  the  diagonal  AD:  for  mo- 
tives of  the  kind  fpecified  are  not  fuppo- 
fed  to  conllrain  a  perfon,  or  to  compel 
his  ti;i//,  but  gently,  though  irrefiflibly, 
to  influence  and  determine  it.  If  in  fuch 
a  caie  dbe  porter  (hould  be  willing  to  go 
only  in  the  diredkion  A  B,  or  only  in  the 
dire^ion  A  C,  one  or  other  of  the  motives 
applied  would  be  completely  feparated 
from  its  effe<5t  on  his  ivill;  as  obvioujQy  as 
both  would  be  fo,  if  he  fhould  be  found 
willijig  to  remain  at  reft  at  the  point  A, 

On  the  fame  principles,  too,  it  is  de*' 
mooftrable,  that  if  our  porter  were  alTu- 
red  of  a  good  round  fum,  if  he  would  go, 
in  any  ftraight  line  that  he  pleafed,  to  a 
certain  point,  and  were  at  the  fame  time 
allured  of  a  guinea  a  mile  for  going  in 
any  right  line  that  he  pleafed,  which  did 
not  lead,  either  diredly  to  or  direAly  frocq 
the  point  fpecified,  he  muJl  defcribe  (bme 
curve  line,  as  being  under  the  influence 
of  a  projedile  or  ungential  force,  and  of 
^  centripetal  force  at  the  fame  time.  Vis 
O  g  centripetA 
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^entripeta  efl  qud  corpora  vtrfus  punBum  oB^ 
quod  tanquam  ad  centrum^  undiqne.  trahtm^ 
turj  impelluntur^  vel  utcnnque  tendunt.  Now, 
it  might  furely  be  faid,  with  fufficient 
propriety  in  common  language,  that  the 
porter,  in  the  cafe  dated,  is  attradled,  or 
impelled;  and  Newton  himfelf  would 
have  admitted,  that  at  leaft  he  fomehow 
tended  towards  the  point  or  centre ; 
while,  at  the  fame  time,  he  fomehow i:end- 
cd  to  go  away  from  it,  though  not  di- 
rcdtly. 

It  would  require  much  more  mathema-- 
tics  than  ever  I  was  pofFeffed  of,  to  inve- 
ftigate  prccifely  what  fort  of  curve  he 
would  defcribe  in  any  given  cafe  of  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  the  tangential  and  cen- 
tripetal motive ;  and  I  willingly  leave  that 
curious  inquiry  to  thofewho  like  it,  and 
who  think  themlelves  qualified  to  profe- 
cute  it  with  fuccels.  1  ftiall  only  fay,  that 
ivcry  thing  which  they  Ihall  demondrate 
mathematically  from  the  principles  afFu- 
med  will  be  juft  as  true  as  the  principles 
themfelves  are^  and  yet  will  be  mod  notor 

.  rioufly 
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tiemAf  and  ridiculouily  fdlfe  in  point  of 

Perhaps,  therefore,  it  will  be  thought 
ruper^uous  to  propofe  any  experiment  on 
f«ch  a  pointy,  as  po  man  in  his  fenfes  can 
be  fuppofed  to  doubt  wjiat  the  refult  of  it 
mrill  be ;  and  as  it  may  even  be  doubted 
whether  the  moft  confident  aflertors  of  Mr 
Hume's  dodrine  will  rifk  a  fingle  guinea 
on  fvfch  an ;  experiment.  Nevertheleis  I 
humbly  conceive,  that  all  thofe  who  have 
profidSed  their  belief  of  Mr  Hume's  doc*^ 
trioOi  m^uft  be  eager  to  put  it  to  fuch  a 
teft  as  [  have  fuggefted;  as  being  confi- 
deot.tha.t  the  refult  of  it  will  be  favour* 
able;  to  their  fyflem:  For  all  thoie  who 
fidfy  underflood,  and  unfeignedly  belie- 
vedf  the  principles  aflerted  by  him,  mufl: 
alfo  believe  the  neceffary  confequences  of 
them,  that  are  not  impoflible,  till  they 
have  experience  of  their  falfity,  whenever 
fvich  confequences  are  pointed  out  to 
them^  even  though  they  themfelves  had 
not  thought  of  them.  This  is  no  new- 
cafe  in  fcience ;  it  happens  every  day  to 
thole  who  are  learning  geometry  and  me* 
G  g  2  chanical 
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ckanical  philofophy.  But  we  ner^ Mieoff 
of  fuch  perfons  refufing  to  admit  the  in- 
ferences, though  new  and  perhaps  furpri- 
fing  to  them,  which  are  (hewn  to  be  tie- 
cefTary  confequences  of  principles  former-- 
ly  acknowledged.  Now,  for  metaphyfi-i* 
cians^  who,  after«due  c^nfidieratioti,  ha¥t 
admitted  Mr  Hume's  do6lrine  of  Neceffi^ 
ty,  and  been  proud  to  aflert  it  as  their-uo^ 
alterable  creed,  to  give  it  up  withoot 
even  putting  it  to  the  ted  of  experiment^ 
or  waiting  till  it  be  demonftrated  to  t>e  «b«* 
furd  and  impoffible;  or  for  fuch  «^cn  tp 
diftruft  the  refult  of  its  necelTary  confer 
quences,  even  though  undoubtedly^  pcx(^ 
fible,  on  the  bare  mention  of  theat,-«aQd 
only  becaufe  they  arc  contrary  to  vulgar 
opinions  and  prejudices,  and  what  is  call^- 
ed  Common  Jcnfc^  for  which  Mr  Hume  and 
his  followers  have  always  expreiled  the 
greateft  contempt ;  is  to  acknowledge,  that 
they  had  never  in  their  hearts  believed 
their  own  favourite  fyftem;  that  they 
knew  more  of  human  nature  than  they 
chofe  to  avow;  and,  in  particular,  that 
they  undcrflood  the  relation  of  motive  and 

aiflioti 


n^on  to  be  totally  different  from  what 
they  pretended  to  believe. 

.  -  NoVy  all  tl)e(e  fupf>ofition8  are  (6  ioju* 
nous  to  the  perfons  to  whom  they  relatr^ 
tfadt  it  may  well  be  thought  illiberal  bare* 
ly  to  ftate  them,  though  only  for  the  iake 
o£:argui|lent;  and  to  affert  fuch  things  of 
M17  fee  of  men,  '•  or  even  of  any  individud^ 
iTVoold  unqoeftionably  be  very  unreaibn*^ 
Able  and  uncivil,  and  perhaps  not  pei> 
ie^yiafe;  for  it  is  well  known  that  fome 
philoibphers  are  very  choleric.    I  conceive^ 
^cherefore,  'that    thofe  philofbphers  wh6 
bave  profefled.^their  belief  in  MtHvm-E^b 
do&iii^  o€  Qaai^aLDX  conjundion  mtffi  pat 
vkj  inference  from  it  to  the  teit  of  experir 
-ment,  before  :they  can  with  any  credit  ur 
^ronfiftency  acknowledge  it  to  be  falfe,  and 
give  up  the  principle. from  which  it  is  ,de^ 
rived;    unlefs,  indeed,  they  can  confute 
the  reafoning  by  which  chat  inference  was 
deduced,  and  fhcw,  that  a  motive  is  con- 
joined with  ks  adlion,  even  when  no  adion 
whatever  {Mrbcjseds  from  it,   and  when  a 
pcdbn  does  prcci&ly  what  he  woald  have 

done 
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done  if  na  fuch  motivis  bad  been  applied 
to  him. 


It.  may  be  worth  :while>- however,  to 
point  out,  as  a  further  illuftratibn  both  of 
the  refemblance  and  of  the  difference  be^ 
tween  the  relation  of  caufe  and  effed  and 
that  of  motive  and  adlion,  that,  ia  coh 
tain  circumftances^  .a  compi^tton  of  mo* 
tion,.  the  adtion  of  a  perfonp  will  take 
place  from  a  combination  .of  motive^ 
yery  analogous  to  what  takes  place  in  a 
body  from  a  combination -of  forces :  fb 
that  a  perfbn  fb  \  oddly  conftituted  by  na** 
ture  as  not  to  have. the. infual  faculties  of 
mankind,  or  fb  unhappily  perverted  by 
falfe  fcience,  as  to  difregardlthefuggeflions 
of  his  faculties,  might  be  tempted  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  two  relations  were  in  every 
refpe6l  the  fame,  and  that  in  both  the  con- 
junction was  confUnt, 

Let  us  fuppofe  a  porter  to  be  fb  far  in* 
flrudled  in  geography,  as  .to  underfland 
the  terms  commonly  employed  in  that 
fcience :  Let  him  be  affured  of  a  certain 
lum  for  every  minute^  or  every  fecond^  of 

latitude 
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latitudt  tltat  he'fliall  go  to  thi  fouth  of  thi 
point  Where  he  ilands  :  Let  him  at  th6 
ftttic  time  be  affured  bf  a  proportional 
fbtn  (according  to  the  length  of  the  de- 
grees of  longitude^  at  any  given  latitude) 
for  every  tnmute^  or  t^trj  fecond^  oi  longi^ 
tude  that  he  Ihall  go  to  the  weft  of  the 
fame  poiht :  and  let  hitn  be  allowed  to 
coniidera  little  what  wonld  be  beft  for  hini 
to  do. 

If  he  were  a  fhrewd  fellow,  he  would 
ibon  difcover,  that  by  fteering  his  courfe 
fouth- weft,  he  would  be  paid,  both  for 
his  Jtmthing  and  his  nvejiing.  And  if  he 
chanced  to  know  any  thing  of  a  right 
angled  triangle,  he  would  perhaps  find 
means  to  calculate,  that  by  going  fouth- 
weft,  that  is,  going  in  the  diagonal  of  a 
fuppofed  fquare,  he  would  earn  as  much 
by  going  feventeen  miles,  as  he  could 
have  earned  by  going  twenty-four  miles 
cither  weft  or  fouth,  or  as  he  could  have 
earned  by  going  twelve  miles  fovith  and 
twelve  miles  weft.  And  I  think  it  fhould 
be  admitted  as  the  probable  or  certain  re- 
f\&lt  of  fuch  a  combination  of  motives, 

th^t 
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that  eyery  perfqa.  of  competent  undcrr 
(landing  and  knowledgfi^  placed  in  the 
circumdances  ftated^  would  go  in  the  di^ 
redlion  fouth-xweft.  It  is  obvious^,  that  if 
a  perfon  does  fo,  both  motives  applied  are 
conjoined  with  their  proper  adlions;  aad 
that  the  adion  performed  is  a  tcrtium  quid^ 
rcfulting  from  the  combination  of  them 
both,  and  different  from  the  fimple  efie6t 
of  either  of  them  applied  fingly,  by  the  full 
efFedl  of  the  other.  And  it  is  equally  ob- 
vious, that  if  the  perfon  w^ire  to  remain  at 
refty  both  motives  would  be  feparated 
from  their  proper  adlions ;  and  that  if  he 
were  to  go  only  weft,  or  only  fouth,  that 
one  of  the  motives  would  be  feparated 
from  its  adion.  The  keeneft  aflertor  of 
the  dodlrine  of  Necefllty  and  conftant  con- 
ju.n<^ion,  could  fcarce  defire^  or  indeed 
contrive,  an  illuftration  more  favourable 
to  his  fyftem.  And  if  no  cafes  but  fuch 
as  this  had  ever  been  experienced  or  ob-^ 
fervcd,  it  may  be  prefumed,  that  all  man- 
kind would  have  been  naturally  of  the 
fame  opinion  with  Mr  Hume  concerning 
the  relation  of  motive  and  adlion.  But 
Yrheaever  fuch  a  fimple  diftindl  circum- 

ftai^c^ 


asfdiat  bfconftant  co^iindliba,'.is 
i|iifa(fie4>  fts;  fabfiftuig  :bet  wten:tliom«  ittnay 
^  ttied  ocpenonenAallj  in  inj»atddicrable  »- 
i(s,«ad:wUl:  iaoa;  be  found  noc>totake 

"laace.;:; 

' It jmv^ >b(  obyioufr toevery  perToOi  duit 
though  iarbcxh  thefe  cafea  that  I  harvt^  (U- 
tedy  motion  in  the  diagonal  i$  equally  the 
neceflary  confequence  of  the  principles  of 
inertia  and  of  conflant  conjundlion ;  yet  in 
the  former  cafe^  motion  in  that  direcflion 
is  not,  while  in  the  latter  it  is,  in  the  well 
iinderftood  relation  of  an  adtion  to  the 
motives  of  it.  And  it  mud  be  equally  e- 
vident,  that  in  the  former  cafe  we  fhould 
all  of  us  expedl,  from  our  common  notion 
of  the  relation  of  motive  and  adtion,  and 
from  our  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  of 
tiidr  *condu£l  in  fimilar  cafes,  that  a  per- 
Ion  would  not  go  in  the  diagonal  of  the  pa« 
rallelogram,  but  in  the  diredtion  of  one  or 
other  of  its  fides ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  but 
it  will  be  found,  that  he  will  do  fo.  But 
this  is  to  feparate  completely  one  motive 
from  its  adion.  Now,  this  is  all  that  I 
aint  at  proving  at  prefent.  The  inertia  of 
H  h  nund.,^ 
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mind,  and  the  abfolnte  and  irrefiftible  fbree 
of  modves,  and  any  other  relation,  poffiUe 
oriinpoffiblc,  between  motives  and  ac* 
tions,  excepting  only  diat  one  of  conftant 
conjonftioD,  may  ftill  be  held;  and  any 
other  doctrine  of  Neceifity,  except  Mr 
BvMi's,  may  ftill  be  maintained,  confil^« 
fntly  ^ritb  what  has  ^et  beeq  proved. 


8ECT. 
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MatbenuOicai  danaafiratidn^  that  the  iofirint 
«f  the  Qa^taU  ConqtatRum  tf  IlhHve  and 
AHiou  is  ahjmrd^  as  iei^g  humififtetU  with 
itjclf. 


MAny  ezpediencd  will  no  doubt  be 
contrived  to  evade  the  inferences 
wluch  have  been  ofiered  as  neceflary  con* 
fequences  of  Mr  Humb^s  dodlrine;  as  the 
trial  by  experiment^  if  it  is  ever  thought 
of  at  al]|  muft^  for  very  obvious  reafbns^ 
be  the  laft  refource.  I  have  not  been  able 
to  think  or  hear  of  any  fuch  expedients 
which  appear  to  me  of  any  coniequence; 
and  have  every  reafon  to  believe  that  there 
can  be  none.  But  there  is  one  of  them  fb 
commonly  employed  on  all  occafions,  fb 
ibt)ngly  infifted  on  as  fu£Sicient  to  folve  all 
difficulties  vrith  refpe^t  to  the  dodriile  of 
Neceflityi  and  fo  important  in  its  confe* 
H  h  *2  quences^ 
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quences,  which  are  very  different  from 
thofe  commonly  thought  of,  that  I  coa- 
ceive  it  defervcs  peculiar  attention. 

Every  perfon  is  ready  to  fay,  that  all 
motives  which  do  not  exadlly  concur,  and 
yet'  (rtxiiilpr  to  adlioii^  that  csotaot'  take 
plftc^.fcpArately,  muft  be  confiddred  aa  tli* 
tedly  oppofing  oimi  another.        .  ' 

This  fuppoiition  is,  in  the  firft  place^ 
inconfident  with  the  univerfal  analogy  of 
phyiical  cauiies;  and,  if  admitted  in  phj- 
ficSy  would  imply  an  endlefs  imais  of  the 
moft  notorious  and  ridiculous  falfitic^iind 
abfucdities* 

In  the  fecond  place.  It  is  incbniiftent 
with  maiky  of  the  bed  known  fa^  with 
re(pe(5t  to  human  M^ons  :  for  in  thefe  we 
can  often  obferve  the  blended  reixilt  or  in^ 
fluence  of  difierent,  but  not  oppofite,  mo- 
tives, •  • 

But  fuppofing  for  once,  that  it  were 
true,  or  rather  confidering  the  cafe  of  mo- 
tives really  oppofing  one  another,  tet  us 

examine 


«xflinillft' thr^^fattport  and  trace  the  coii£>> 
-qtUmceis^  it^»  tbe  doAriiie  of  the  coaftaat 
coiijiindificm ^f  motive •Mul  adlioh;  €ov  in 
:thi6  <;af€>itk|»peiur&  to  be  inconfiAent  i^tki 
it(iilf|(  add^^fbr^  labjiirii^  even  in  thp 
^riaeft  tiiMih«»iftti€%I  ftnfe  of  this  terntf 
N0^fo,  *  iii'the  cafe  6f ^  the  eombtdationr^ 
a^tived, '  it '  WM  talf  ■ '  ikconflfteUt  ^id^ 
]ikuA  mattep  6f^  fedt^y  aiid  viri^  the  vulgar 
notion  of  motive;  and'  thei^efere  (ftriAfy 
ijpeaking)  oiily  /alfe. 

If  morivcs  df  equal*  ftrength  direAly 
oppofe  one  another,  it  is  held,  that  no 
action  can  take  place,  as  they  mutually 
counteract  each  other;'  but  it  is  thought^ 
that  if  motives  of  unequal  ftrength  di- 
re Aly  oppoft  one  Another,"  the  ftronger 
will  not  only  prevail,  but  have  its  full 
e£re<5l,  as  if  it  were  not  oppofed  at  all. 

Thus,  '1  jpdrtcr  aflurcd  of  a  guinei  a 
tnile  for  going  due  ea(l|  -and  of  as  much 
for  going  due  well,  as  fad  as  he  could,  if 
his  face  chanced  to  be  due  north  or  fouth, 
k  i&  conceived,  muft  remain  at  reft  till 
fotne  new  motive  occup-tojdetermine  hid 
.    '  i  choice, 
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choice,  and  dire6t  his  cotirfe.  Bat  it  it 
concdved,  that  if  he  were  aOiired  of  a  goto 
ja«a  a  mile  for  gmng  eaft,  and  only  of  half 
a  guinea  a  mile  for  going  weft,  he  would 
go  eaft  at  the  rate  required  of  him,  and 
earn  the  guineas,  notwithftamUng  the  con- 
fiant  conjun^ioa  of  motive  and  adiont 
juft  as  he  would  have  done  if  no  fuch  op* 
pofite  motive  as  the  oSet  of  the  half-giu* 
neas  had  been  applied. 

Now,  if  thefe  very  plaufible  propofidonf 
were  exprefled  in  mathematical  form,  they 
would  run  thus ; 

XsAisYsB, 

X  —  Y  =s:  O  ^  O, 

X-i  =  XsA5 

which  is  abfurd. 

In  common  algebra,  it  is  juft  X  =s  Y« 
X  —  Yaso,  X— ^asXj  which  U 
abfurd. 

Or  if  it  were  thought  worth  while  to 
employ  a  diagram  to  illnftrate  fo  plain  a 

propofidon. 
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'propofidon,  in  order  to  make  die  abfiii*- 
^ty  vifible,  it  might  be  done  thus : 

ABC  P 

"  I  .1      I  ■>       in     ■   '  I         i 

Lee  A  C  and  C  D  itpreient  the  equal 
fiorce  of  the  oppofite  motiTes,  and  let  B  C 
be  a  part  of  AC;  it  isaijened,tbatif  AC 
be  deducted  from  C  P,  th^  remainder  will 
be  nothing;  but  that  if  B  C  be  deduced 
firom  C  D, , the  remsunder  will  be  C  Pn 
which  is  abfurd. 

In  pUun  Englifh,  it  amounts  to  thiv 
diat  when  ten  are  deduced  from  ten,  there 
can  remain  nothing;  but  that  when  four, 
or  ^ye,  or  fix,  are  deduced  from  ten, 
there  will  remain  ten;  which  is  abford. 

There  have  been  many  inftances  of  one 
frror  hi  an  account  or  calculatioi),  balan- 
cing, and  thereby  concealing  ailother ;  but, 
ib  far  as  I  know,  this  is  the  only  infti^ice 
in  icience,  and  a  very  curious  one  it  is,  of 
a  mxxmoxx&falfity  in  the  principle  aflumed 
Iteii:^^  lAagreat  meafure  cor^e^led  and  con« 

c^lcid 
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foning  employed.  ^  And  ;Ijfdoi|Lbt;^qj^t]^ 
whether- this  could  have  happened,  unlefi 
tjiey  who  reafbned  irom  fucl^  a  pruiciple 
had  been  iccretly  guided  in  their  xeaibn- 
ings,  or  at  lead  in  their  conceptions  and 
in  their  belief  by;  fpmc  other  ^  priac^Ie^ 
wjbiich  they  did  not  chu(e  to  acknowledge^ 


S  E  Ct^ 
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tlluftrarions  rf  the  abfurdities  and  inconfiflen-^ 
cies  which  are  necejfarv  confequences  of  the 
doilrine  of  the  Qmjiant  Qmjunflion  of  Ma^ 
tive  andAiiion. 


AS  the  arguments  offered  in  the  prece- 
ding fedlion,  to  fhew  the  ahjurdity  of 
the  dodlrine  of  the  condant  conjun<flion  of 
motive  and  adlion,   and  its  inconfiflence 
with  itfclf,  though  abundantly  fimple,  are 
ibmewhat  abftrufe ;    and  as  there  cannot 
fail  to  be,  among  men  of  fenfe  and  men 
of  fcience,    a  very  great  diftruft  of  all 
fuch  general  mathematical  reafonings  on 
the  point  at  prefent  in  queftion ;  it  will  be 
proper  to  illuftrate,  by  particular  inftan- 
ceSy    the    abfurdities    and  inconiiflencies 
which  in  the  lad  fedlionhave  been  expreff- 
ed  only  in  abdracl  general  terms. 

I  i  With 
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With  refpcdt  to  the  firft  point  mcntioi 
ed,  namely,  the  unreafonablcnefs  of  fu] 
pofing  all  motives  that  do  not  perfedl 
concur  to  oppofe  one  another  diredll 
which  is  the  firil  expedient  common 
thought  of  to  evade  the  argument  fro 
the  compofition  of  motion,  it  may  be  vc 
eafily  illuftrated. 

We  know  that  in  phyfics  the  two  cal 
of  oppofition  and  combination  of  caul 
are  widely  different,  and  have  very  di 
fefent  refults.  We  fliduld  be  apt  to  thii 
a  man  infane,  or  at  leaft  not  fit  to  be  re 
fbned  with,  who  fhould  affcrt,  that  a  cu 
rent  at  right  angles  to  the  courfe  of  a  (h 
had  no  other  efFedl  but  to  retard  her  pr 
grefs,  juft  as  an  advcrfe  current  wou 
do,  and  did  not  in  the  leaft  put  her  out 
her  courfe.  Nor  (hould  we  have  a  muc 
more  favourable  opinion  of  the  unde 
ftanding  of  one  who  fhould  afTert,  that  tl 
weight  of  a  projedlile,  for  inftance  a  c 
non-ball,  fhot  obliquely  to  the  horizo 
had  no  other  cfiedl  than  merely  to  retar 
and  at  laft  to  ftop,  the  motion  of  the  pn 
je£lile  i  or  that  the  mixture  of  blue  wit 

ycUo 
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yellow  had  no  other  effedl  than  the  mix- 
ture of  black  or  white  with  it  would  have 
had ;  or  that  the  addition  of  fugar  to  le- 
mon-juice neutralized  the  acid  of  it,  as 
effedlually  as  the  addition  of  an  alkali 
would  have  done.  Such,  however,  is  pre- 
ciiely  the  nature  of  the  fuppofition  with  re- 
fptA  to  motives,  which  is  dated  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  lad  fedlion. 

Moreover,  in  many  inftances  of  motive 
ind  adlion,  we  can  fee  plainly  the  blend- 
rd  refult  of  combined  motives ;  as  in  the 
lory  oi  Appius  Claudius  and  Virginia^  or 
Adeed  in  any  cafe,  where,  from  fear  or 
pradence,  a  perfon  takes  an  indiredl  me- 
tluxl  to  gain  his  chief  and  ultimate  objedl ; 
as  when  a  thief  deals,  who  dares  not  rob; 
or  when  a  rogue  cheats,  who  will  not  riik 
his  neck  by  dealing ;  or  when  a  general 
employs  dratagem,  rather  than  open  force^ 
V  thinking  the  latter,  though  fure  to  be 
effectual,  might  cod  him  too  dear.  And 
let  it  be  remembered,  that  it  is  not  faid 
that  motive  and  adlion  are  never  conjoined, 
but  only  that  they  are  not  condantly  con- 
joined J  nor  that  a  blended  refult  of  comi- 
I  i  2  bined 
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bined  motives  never  takes  place,  but  ooXj 
that  it  does  not  always  take  place. 

With  refpedl  to  the  fecond  point  dated 
in  the  lad  fedlion,  namely,  the  abfurdity 
of  fuppofing  the  ftronger  of  two  really  opr 
pofite  motives,  not  only  to  prevaU*  hut 
to  have  its  full  eflfedl  as  if  unoppoied,  not;** 
withflanding  the  condant  conjun^lion  of 
motive  and  adlion,  and  the  acknowledged 
mutual  countera<5lioQ  of  oppodte  mo- 
tives of  equal  drength  ;  it  is,  if  po£^ 
fible,  dill  clearer,  and  more  eafily  illa^ 
drated. 

How  diould  we  all  be  adoniOied,  if  a 
man  of  fuppofed  good  feafe,  and  feme 
knowledge, fhould  dart  up  and  ajOfert,  that  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  black  andof  whit^ 
paint  produced  a  grey  paint ;  bu|  that  if 
the  black  or  the  white  preponderated  ever 
fo  little,  the  mixture  would  prove  a  per-* 
fedlly  black,  or  ^  perfcdly  white  paint. 

Or  what  ftiould  we  think  of  a  philofb* 
pher,  who  ftiould  gravely  maintain,  that 
an  adverfe  current  did  not  in  the  lead  re- 
tard 
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tard  the  motion  of  a  fhip,  unlefs  it  was 
fqual  to  the  velocity  which  (he  derived 
from  the  wind ;  and  that  in  this  cafe  the 
fhip  remained  (lationary ;  but  that,  when* 
ever  the  current  became  fo  (Irong  as  to 
give  the  fhip  a  greater  velocity  in  one  di- 
reifiion  than  the  wind  gave  her  in  the  op- 
pofite,  then  the  fhip  went  down  the  cur- 
rcoty  jufl  as  fafl  as  if  there  had  been  no 
wind  at  all.  Men  who  fhould  maintain 
fuch  opinions,  if  their  converfation  and 
condu(5l  on  other  points  correfponded  to 
this  fpecimen,  would  undoubtedly  be  pro- 
nounced fit  for  bedlam* 

Yet  a  philofopher,  who  had  adopted  Mr 
Hume's  do<5lrine  of  NecefCty,  ajid  of  the 
conflant  conjundlion  of  motive  and  ac- 
tion, would  not  blufh  to  fay  to  his  pupils, 
if  they  chanced  to  meet  a  foe  reeling  home 
from  his  club,  "  This  fellow  muil  have  a 
**  mod  immoderate  love  of  (Irong  liquor 
**  and  drunken  company.  You  lee  here 
**  what  a  life  he  conftantly  leads  ;  yet  he 
"  has  a  (Irong  fenfe  of  religion,  a  juft  notion 
**  of  virtue  and  moral  condud,  a  defire 
♦*  to  preferve  a  good  character,  nay  a  de- 

''  i5re 
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•*  fire  of  fame,  like  other  men;  he  wifhes 
**  ,to  enjoy  good  health,  to  profper  in  his 
**  bufinefs,  and  to  make  a  fortune ;  he  has 
**  a  wife  and  children,  whom  he  loves, 
*^  and  whom  he  wifhes  to  provide  for ;  he 
•*  is  not  ignorant  of  his  duty  to  his  friends, 
**  to  his  country,  and  to  all  mankind : 
**  Yet,  in  defiance  of  all  thefe  motives,  he 
**  abandons  himfelf  to  drinking.  Now, 
•*  this  can  proceed  only  from  the  extraor- 
**  dinary  violence  of  the  motive  that 
**  prompts  him  to  it.  For  there  can  be 
^  no  adlion  without  a  fufficient  motive, 
"  nor  any  motive  without  its  proper  ac- 
"  tion  :  The  conjundlion  of  motive  and 
^  adlion,  like  that  of  caufe  and  eflfeifl  in 
**  phyfics,  is  conftant.'*  And  this  idle 
talk  would  be  thought  fenfe,  nay,  very 
ingenious  reafoning,  and  profound  philo^ 
fophy. 

Let  us  fuppofe,  now,  the  drunk  man  to 
have  heard  what  the  philofopher  faid,  and 
being  fufficiently  able  to  fpeak,  though  not 
very  able  to  (land,  to  fet  about  anfwering 
him,  to  the  following  purpofe :  **  I  know 
^*-  nothing  about  your  pietaphyfics,  and 
^  **  your 
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•*  your  motives  and  anions ;  but  I  know 
**  very  well  how  to  make  punch;  and  that^ 
•*  I  can  tell  you,  is  no  fmall  piece  of  know- 
•*  Ifdge;  for  every  thing  depends  on  the 
**  nice  proportion  of  the  ingredients.  If 
**  there  be  but  one  drop  too  much  rum 
•*  in  it,  it  will  be  as  ftrong  as  rum,  and 
"  without  any  tafte  either  of  fugar  or  le- 
•*  mon-juice ;  and  if  there  be  but  one 
•*  drop  too  much  water  in  it,  it  will  be 
^  much  worfe,  for  it  will  be  mere  water, 
•*  without  either  ftrength  or  tafte ;  and  if 
**  there  be  one  grain  too  much  fugar,  or 
**  one  drop  too  much  lemon-juice,  it  will  be 
**  as  fweet*  as  fugar,  or  as  four  as  lemon- 
**  juice ;  which  would  never  do.  And  I 
**  am  philofopher  enough  to  know,  as 
*•  well  as  you  do,  that  this  is  the  confe- 
**  quence  of  the  conftant  conjundlion  of 
**  caufe  and  effect/' 


My  drunk  man  would  be  thought  to 
ipeak  nonfenie ;  and,  to  fay  the  truth,  not 
altogether  without  reafon.  Yet  his  non- 
fenfe  would  be  wonderfully  like  the  phi- 
lofopher^s  fenfe ;  and  I  believe  it  would 
have  puzzled  Socrates  himfelf  to  fay 

which 
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which  of  them  was  the  more  abfurd ;  at 
both  of  them  cont&m  as  direA  and  paV* 
pable  a  contradidlion  a6  it  is  poflible  to  ex^ 
pfeis  in  language^ 

We  fliould   doubtlefs   think  it  no  e&ff 
matter  to  add  to  the  incon'fiflency  juft  now 
dated ;    yet  even  this  has  b^en  done,  and*, 
nvhat  is  more^  mufi  be  done,  by  every  pef^ 
fon  who   afferts   Mr  Hume's   doctrine  of 
Neceflity,  and  y^t  admits  that  juftice  may 
be  tempered  with  mercy;    for  inftaace, 
that  a  thief,  juilly  condemned  to  be  hang«- 
ed,  may  be  pardoned  on  condition  of  ba^ 
nifhment ;  that  paffion  may  be  moderated 
and  retrained  within  certain  bounds,  by 
prudence;  that  one  paflion  may  be  checks 
ed  in  its  indulgence,  though  not  quite  e^ 
radicated  or  overcome  by  another ;  for  in* 
fiance,  anger  by  fear;  or  that  a  debauchee, 
who  diftrufts,  or  perhaps  does  not  relifh, 
the  maxim  of  a  (hort  life  and  a  merry  one, 
may  wiftly  determine  to  be  a  little   leis 
wicked  than  he  would  like  to  be,  that  he 
may  be  the  longer  wicked.    For  in  all  fuch 
cafes,   the  weaker  motive  trenches   upoa 
the  flronger,  and  of  courfe  the  a^ion  ot 

fuppofed 


lappofed  efie6l  proeeeding  from  the  lattei^ 
is  le{s  than  it  Would  have  been  if  unop- 
pofed;  wlale  in  innumerable  other  ca&s 
the  reverie  takes  place.  Indeed  the  (light- 
eft  attention  to  human  condudl  (hews  (b 
clearly  that  the  relation  of  motive  and 
adion  Is  not  a  conftant,  but  an  occafional 
and  ieparable  conjund^ion  {  and  that  mo- 
tives and  adions  are  feparated  miich  oft- 
cncr  than  they  artt  conjoined ;  that  it  is 
Ibrprifing  the  author  of  the  Hiftory  6^ 
England  (bould  even  for  ftn  hour  have 
continued  in  the  opinidn  at  prefent  in  que-" 
ftion. 

Had  I  the  pen  of  ArbuThnot  ot 
Swift,  I  (hould  write  a  little  hiftory  of 
the  life  and  opinions  of  a  true  NecelTariany 
whole  thoughts  and  adions  accorded  with 
lus'profeflion,  and  were  in(eparably  con- 
neded  with  the  caufes  or  motives  that 
were  applied  to  him.  For  fuch  a  hiftory 
would  be  the  beft  refutation  of  the  prin-> 
^le  that  has  been  a(rerted« 

However  unequal  to  fuch  a  taik^  I  fliall 

feature  to  give  a  (hort  fpecimcn  of  what 

K  k  manner 
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manner  of  man  a  pradtical  Neceflarian  titiijk 
be. 

His  religious  fentiments  I  pafs  over  in 
filence ;  for  the  religion  of  a  Neceflarian  is 
to  me  utterly  incompreheniible. 

For  the  fame  reafbn,  too,  I  fay  nothing 
of  his  fpeculative  principles  of  morality : 
Not  that  I  would  by  any  means  infinoate, 
that  he  would  have  no  religion  and  no 
virtue,  but  only  that  his  religion  and  vir- 
tue would  be  (b  ridiculoufly  inconfiftent 
with  thofe  of  other  men,  that  it  would  be 
folly  for  other  men  to  attempt  to  judge  of 
them:  For  he  would  aflume  as  unde- 
niable axioms  in  religion  and  morals,  what 
other  men  would  confider  as  palpable  ab- 
furdities  :  For  inftance,  that  a  man  might 
jullly  be  hanged  in  this  world,  and  damn^ 
ed  in  the  next,  for  doing  what  he  could 
not  help  doing. 

His  practical  morality,  or  general  cha* 
raster  and  condud,  it  would  be  eafy  to 
give  an  account  of,  and  even  to  demon** 
(Irate  mathematically,  if  required.    But 

it 
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k  would  be  very  little  to  his  credit;  for 
every  vicious  tendency  he  might  have 
would  trench  moft  grievoufly  on  his  vir- 
tues, if  he  had  any;  and  every  tempta- 
tion to  evil  would  make  him  worfc  than  he 
was  before.  He  would  not,  and  indeed  he 
could  not,  emulate  xhtju/ium  ct  tenacem  pro^ 
pofitivirum  of  Horace;  nor  could  he  ever 
prove  the 

Felix  tile  anhttt  quern  nan  de  tramite  re&o^ 
inpia  facrileg^  flexit  cantagio  turba. 

He  never  could  be  perfeAly  virtuous  in 
thought  and  deed^  but  when  he  had  no 
temptation,  or  no  opportunity,  to  be  vi- 
cious. He  would  be  brave,  or,  more 
ftri^Uy  fpealdng,  he  would  not  be  afraid, 
only  where  he  knew  not  of  any  danger; 
he  wouM  be  patient  only  when  he  had 
nothing  to  toSkv ;  he  would  be  juft  only 
when  he  could  get  nothing  by  difhoncfty  j 
he  would  be  temperate  and  chafte  only^ 
where  he  had  no  opportunity  to  gratify 
his  appetites,  or  had  no  appetites  to  gra- 
tify. 
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In  fcience  he  would  be  aprodigiQua 
fceptic,  and  of  courie  would  fancy  liiow 
felf  a  mighty  philofopher ;  and  perhaps 
find  means  to  perfuade  other  people  to 
think  fo  too;  as  has  ofteq  happene4  al^ 
ready. 

In  politics  he  would  be  a  Trimmer^  and 
one  of  a  very  peculiar  kind.  If  he  got  a 
feat  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  he  would 
be  fadly  perplexed,  and  perhaps  find  it 
impoiTible,  to  chufe  a  fide,  if  he  had  no 
other  principles  but  pure  public  fpirit  to 
direct  him.  A  puzzling  debate  about  the 
good  of  the  nation  would  be  as  fatal  to 
him  as  it  was  to  Sir  Francis  Wrmgbead. 
But  having  much  defire  of  popularity,  and 
fome  little  wiih  for  wealth  and  power^  and 
no  profpedt  of  any  good  thing  from  the 
minifter,  he  would  of  courie  join  the  opK 
polition,  whoever  was  in  or  out,  and  wQulJd 
fpeak  loud  and  loiig,  and  vote  uniformly 
with  them.  But  whenever  the  miniftor 
difcovered  his  blind  fide,  (which  could  not 
long  remain  a  fecret),  he  would  imme* 
diately  put  an  end  to  his  fpeeches^  and  bis 
pppofition^  without  th^  fmallell  cxpeac^ 


to  government,  or  fetardiiig,  even  fdr  ai^ 
hour,  the  payment  of  the  national  debt« 
The  mere  offer  of  a  good  place  or  penfion,. 
on  condition  that  he  fhould  fpeak  and  vote- 
with  the  miniftry,  though  it  could  not 
bring  him  over  to  them,  would  effedlual-^ 
Ij  undo  him  as  a  patriot.  It  would,  in 
the  firft  place,  mar  his  oppofition- fpeech 
completely.-*— —This  indeed  is  no  new 
C^e;  fbmething  of  the  fame  kind  once 
happened  to  D£mosth£n£s,  after  recei- 
Ting  ahandfbme  preient  from  Philip. 
Heipoke  againfl:  Philip,  it  is  true;  but 
he  had  loft  his  voice,  and  the  Athenian 
people  could  not  hear  him.  His  witty 
countrymen  foon  difcovered,  that  he  had 
got  the  "Affvfttyxti^  or  filver- fore- throat;  a 
difeafenot  defcribed  by  Hippocrates  or 
Galen,  but  faid  to  be  endemic,  and  well 
underftood  in  all  popular  afTemblies ;  and 
all  the  world  knows  that  it  is  quite  impof^ 

fible  either  to  prevent  or  to  cure  it. But 

to  return  to  our  NecefTarian  in  the  Houfe 
ofCommons*  Being  under  the  influence 
at  once  of  his  patriot- principles,  and  of 
the  great  offer  made  him  by  the  minifter, 
it  is  plain,  tha^  he  would  either  not  ipeak; 
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at  alt,  or  not  fpeak^fo  as  to  be  heard  or 
tinderftood,  or  not  fpeak  to  the  pttrpoie  on 
either  fide.  If  the  queftidn  was  put,  he 
neither  would,  nor  indeed  cwld  he,  fay  ei- 
ther Aye  or  No ;  for  that  would  be  to  fepa- 
rate  a  motive  from  its  adiotf;  and  there- 
fore he  would  of  ncceiBty  either  be  filent, 
or  utter  fome  found  different  from  either 
Jyc  or  No:  For  example,  a  combination 
of  the  two,  if  fuch  a  thing  were  poifible^ 
or  very  probably  fome  exclamation  expref^ 
0ve  of  embarraflment  and  diftrefs.  But 
if  the  Houfe  divided,  his  cafe  would  be  at 
on<^e  ridiculous  and  deplorable.  He  might 
be  expe^ed,  firft  of  all,  to  endeavour  ta 
place  himfelf  in  the  door-cafe }  inclining^ 
perhaps,  more  to  the  Houfe,  or  more  to 
the  lobby,  according  to  circumftances* 
]B[ut  this  not  being  allowed,  he  would  try 
to  fneak  off,  or  to  conceal  himielf  in  fome 
corner  or  fome  garret;  nay,  he  might 
jump  out  at  the  window,  or  lay  violent 
hands  on  himfelf;  in  (hort,  he  might  da 
any  thing  that  he  pleafed,  or  that  he  could 
think  of,  except  flaying  in  the  houfe,  or 
g^ng  into  the  lobby ;  for  he  would  know 
\h9t  (hsi^t;  would  be  to  vote  either  with  the 
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Ayes  ot  with  the  Nocs^  as  the  tellers  would 
find  him  on  one  fide  or  the  other^  in  fpite 
of  all  his  remonflrances.  Now,  for  him  to 
▼ote  on  either  fide,  would  be  to  ieparate 
icompletely  the  oppofite  motive  from  its 
proper  aiEtion. 

In  the  common  affitirs  of  life,  he  would 
be  wavering  and  irrelblute,  feldom  form- 
ing, and  never  executing,  any  Heady  or 
uniform  purpofe ;  and  fond  of  feeble  coun- 
ols,  and  of  imperfed  and  inadequate  mea- 
fures,  on  all  occafions. 

He  would  be  very  often  in  love;  but 
would  never  marry ;  for  however  much  he 
might  love  his  gentle  miftrefs,  yet,  like 
Tern  Thumbs  at  the  thoughts  of  marriage 
he  would  grow  pale. 

He  would  often  fet  out  on  a  journey, 
and  feldom  arrive  at  the  end  of  one.  And 
he  would  often  be  found  hopping  through 
the  world  with  one  boot  on  and  the  other 
ofi^  like  Prince  Prettytnan^  in  the  Rehear^ 
ial,  who,  by  the  by,  is  the  only  pra<^cal 
Neceflariaa  that  ever  I  faw. 

If 
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If  he  efcaped  the  laih  of  the  law  for 
ibme  of  bis  pranks,  which  I  can  by  no 
means  anfwer  for,  he  would  foon  be  exa- 
mined by  virtue  of  a  commiflion  of  lu- 
nacy ;  and  would  inftantly  be  pronounced 
turn  compos  mentis ;  a  pliraie  never  more 
properly  applied  than  tofuch  a  Being, 
who,  though  not  mad  in  other  refpedU, 
bad  loft  or  renounced  the  power  of  govern- 
ing himfelf, 

Abfurd  and  foolifli  as  thefe  aflertions 
mud  appear,  I  beg  it  may  be  obferved^ 
that  they  are  all  neceilary  inferences  from 
the  do<Elrine  of  the  inertia  of  mind,  and  of 
the  conftant  conjunction  of  motive  and 
ftdtion ;  and  if  this  dodrine  be  true,  they 
muft  all  be  truths,  and  fuch  truths  as  no 
power  in  heaven  or  earth  can  alter.  They 
(land  on  the  fame  footing  with  the  neceP* 
fary  truths  in  geometry  tod  in  mechanical 
philofophy. 

Geometers  do  not  pretend  to  prove  the 
eiiftence  of  cones,  fpheres,  and  cylinders; 
but  they  have  dempnftrated,  that  if  it 
ihould  pleafe  God  co  create  a  ccme,   a 

fphere^ 
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iphere,  and  a  cylinder,  of  the  (ame  height 
md  the  fame  diameter,  they  mufi  be  to 
one  another  in  the  proportions  i,  2,  3'. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  never  fet  about 
proving  the  exiflence  of  matter,  and  the 
reality  of  motion ;  and  I  dare  fay  was 
much  too  wife  a  man  ever  to  have  at* 
tempted  to  reafon  with  men  who  required 
any  proof  of  thefe  things.  But,  taking 
them,  and  the  fimple  laws  of  motion  as 
aicertaitied  by  experiment  and  indudion, 
fbr  granted,  he  has  demonftrated  what 
the  refult  muft  be  in  innumerable  cafes. 

I  1)7  no  means  aflert,  or  undertake  to 
prove,  tbeexiilenee  of  mankind,  the  inertia 
of  mind,  and  the  condant  conjundion  of 
motive  and  adlion ;  and  I  think  too  high^ 
\j  of  divine  wi(<lom  and  goodnefs,  to  be- 
lieve, or  even  to  fuppofe,  that  God  fhould 
ever  make  fuch  a  foolifh,  helplefs,  wretch- 
ed Being,  as  the  NecefTarian  man;  the 
notion  of  which  appears  to  me  altogether 
unworthy  of  the  human  underdanding, 
coniidering  the  means  of  better  informa- 
tion which  we  poiTefs ;  but  1  afTert  with 
L  1  con- 
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confidence,  that  if  fome  malevolent  Dae** 
znon  fhould  contrive  to  make  fuch  a  Be- 
ing,  or  if  fome  philofopher,  crazed  with 
falfe  fcience,  fhould  refolve  to  z&,  con- 
formably to  the  principles  in  queftion,  and 
perfevere  in  doing  fb,  his  condudl  mu^  be 
what  I  have  fpecified ;  for  the  contrary 
fuppofition  involves  a  diredl  contradic« 
tion. 

Or  if  the  fame  principles  be  extended 
(as  hath  fometimes  been  done)  to  the  mo« 
tives  and  adlions  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
to  whom  we  afcribe  judice  and  mercy  as 
motives  of  his  adlions,  then,  whenever 
juflice  prompted  to  punifh,  and  mercy  to 
fpare,  God  himfelf  could  neither  be  juft 
nor  merciful.  And  let  it  be  obfervcd;  that 
the  folly  and  impiety  of  fuch  an  inference 
lies  entirely  in  the  principles  afTunied,  and 
by  no  means  in  the  realbning  employed, 
which  is  as  innocent  and  fimple,  and  juft, 
and  the  conclufion.  therefore,  (if  the  prin- 
ciples be  true),  as  unquedionabie,  as  that 
if  three  be  deducted  from  five,  there  can 
remain  but  two» 

SECT. 
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Obfcrvatitms  on  the  cafe  of  the  increafe  or  con-- 
currence  of  Pbyfical  Caufes  and  of  Motives 
refpe^vuely. — The  refult  with  refpefl  to 
Pbyfical  Caufes  confifient  ivith  the  prin^ 
ciple  of  Conjlant  ConjunBian. — The  refult 
wtb  refpefl  to  Motives  only  fometimes  con^ 
Jtflcnt  ivith  that  principle^  and  often  re^ 
pugnant  to  it^  but  alivays  confifient  with 
the  vulvar  notion  of  Motive. — Obfervations 
an  the  parallel  cafe  of  the  increafe  or  con^ 
currence  of  the  external^  partial^  exciting 
Caufes  in  Phyjiology. 


IN  the  preceding  fedions,  I  have  confi-* 
dered  the  two  cafes  of  the  combination 
and  the  diredl  oppofition  of  motives  and  of 
phyfical  caufes,  refpedlively ;  and  have  il- 
luflrated  very  fully  the  various  inferences 
drawn  as  neceflary  confequences  from  the 
principle  of  conftant  conjun<^ion  of  caufe 
Liz  and 
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and  effedl,  motive  and  adlion.     Thole  in- 
ferences appear  to  be   very  generally,  if 
not  univerfally,  true  with  refpedl  to  caufes 
and  eflTedls ;  but  in  many  cafes  falfe,  and 
in  others  abfurd,  with  refpecfl  to  motives 
and  adlions.     Though  this  be  amply  fuf- 
ficicnt  to  prove,  that  the  relation  of  mo- 
tive and  adlion  is  not  a  conftant,  but  an 
bccafional  and  feparable  conjundlron;  yet 
with  a  view  to  (how  more  clearly  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two  relations,  and  to 
affift  in  the  inveftigation  of  the  nature  of 
the  relation  of  caufe  and  effeft  in  phyfics, 
it  may  be  ufeful  to  confider  the  third  cafe 
of  the  application  of  caufes  and  motives, 
refpeftively,  namely,  the  increale,    addi- 
tion, or  exadl  concurrence  of  them.    This 
cafe  is  jufl:  as  inftrudlive  as  the  others; 
and  in  it  the  difference  between  the  refult 
according  to  the  vulgar  notion  of  motive, 
**  that  for  the  fake  of  which,**  and  the 
refult  according  to  the  notion  of  phy- 
fical  cauie,  inchiding  the  circu-ix^ance  of 
conttant  conjunction  with  its  effedt,  is  as 
real,  and  as  great,   as  in  the  other  two 
cafes,  though  perhaps  it  is^  not  quite  €o 
obvious ;  in  confequence  of  which,  on  a 

fupcr- 


iuperficial  view,  the  analogy  between  the 
two  relations  in  queftion  appears  more 
peffeA  in  this  than  in  the  other  two  eaies^ 
but  this  error  is  Ibon  corrected,  when  we 
attend  ftriftly  ad  inftantias  particulares^  ea* 
rumque /cries  et  ordines. 

As  fair  and  obviotis  ihftances  of  the  in* 

creale,  addition,  or  exadi:  concurrence,  of 

pfayfical  canfes,  either  of  the  fame  or  ci 

diffin«it  kinch,  but  aH  baring  the  fame 

Idnd  of  effedt,  we  may  take  the  following: 

«— Heat  applied  in  various  degrees,  from 

the  fligfateft  that  we  can  perceive  or  mea«- 

lure,  to  the  greatcft  that  we  can  produce, 

er  have  any  opportunity  of  obferving; 

correfpotiding  to  which  degrees  of  in^ 

creafe  or  addition,   and  conitantiy  con^ 

joined  with  them  in  the  fame  kind  of  fub*- 

ifamce,  provided  no  other  caufe'  interfere, 

we  obierve  expaniion  of  the  folid  fubftance 

in  Tarious  degrees,  thenfufion  of  it,  then 

exparnfion  of  tht^fluid  fubftance  in  various 

degrees,  theii  evaporation  of  it,  then  more 

and  more  expanfion  of  the  vapour  :-i-Ot 

Wtdk  refped^  t^y-tnottoni  a  fiiip  in  ftill  ws^ 

fer,  and  With  v  getttle  breete,  advancing 

with 
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wi{:h  a  certain  velocity,  when  ibe  has  but 
one  fmall  fail  fpread  to  the  wind}   and 
quicker  and  quicker^  as  fhe  iets  more  and 
more  fail ;  and  dill  quicker  when  the  wind 
becomes  greater;   and  dill  quicker  when 
the  turn  of  the  tide  produces  a  favourable 
current :— Or  a  cannon-ball  being  projedl- 
ed  with  a  certain  velocity  from  the  mouth 
of  a  gun  loaded  with  one  ounce  of  gun- 
powder, but  with  a  much  greater  velocity 
when  the  charge  is  a  pound,  and  with  a  ftiil 
greater  when  the  charge  is  twelve  pounds 
of  powder  :-^r  with  refpedt  to  gravita- 
tion, when  a  body  near  the  furface  of  the 
earth  falls  towards  it  with  a  certain  inct« 
pient  velocity ;  but  with  a  greater  velocity 
towards  a  greater  mafs  of  matter,  as,  for 
example,  Jupiter,  or  the  fun,  if  placed  at 
the  fame  diftance  from  the  furface  of  ei- 
ther of  them :— Or  when  a  body  at  the 
furface  of  the  earth  falls  fifteen  or  fixteen 
feet  in  the  firft  fecond,  which,  at  the  mean 
diftance  of  the  moon,  falls  but  the  three 
thoufand  fix  hundredth  part  of  fixteen  feet 
in  the  firft  fecond,  fo  as  to  fall  only  fix- 
teen feet  in  the  firft  n^nu^,  by  the  con- 
ftanc  accumulation  of  its  awn  motion* 

This 
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This  laft  infbmce  I  mention  as  (erving^to 

keep  in  mind,    that  in  cafes  of-phyfical 

caufe  and  effe<El,  the  principle  of  change 

is,  ftridlly  fpeaking,  not  the  thing  ufually 

termed  the  Caufcy  but  a  certain  relation 

between  it  and  the  fubjfdl  in  which  the 

change  occurs.     Now,*  a  relation  between 

.two  things  may  depend,  not  merely  on  the 

things  themfelves,  nor  on  their  refpedlive 

qualities,  but  either  wholly  or  partly  on 

fbme  other  relation   between -the  things. 

Thus,  we  know  that  gravitation,  or  thj; 

tendency  of  every   particle 'of  matter  t6 

every  other,  varies  according   to  the  di- 

ftance  of  the  bodies,  or  niafles  of  mat^ 

ter ;  and  decreaies  as  the  fquare  of  the  di« 

ftance  incrcafes.    But  the  dillance  between 

two  bodies  is  plainly  no  quality  of  either 

of  them,  but  a  relation  between  them. 

Correfponding  to  thefe  cafes  of  phyfical 
caufe  and  e£fe£t,  and  on  a  fuperficial  view 
fo  perfe^ly  analogous  to  them,  as  fcarce 
to  exhibit  any  difference,  are  the  follow- 
ing common  cafes  of  motive  and  adtion. 
—A  porter  will  for  a  (hilling  (that  is  to 
iayi  his  defire  of  earning  the  (hilling  be* 
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ing  his  motive)  carry  a  letter  a  mtle.  Eor 
a  guinea  he  will  carry  it  one  -^nd  twentf 
miles,  which  he  would  not  do  for  one 
{hilling,  nor  even  for  two.  For  an  hun- 
dred pounds,  he  will  engage  to  do  as 
much  of  that  kind  of  work  as  he  can  in  a 
twelvemonth. — ^A  labourer  will  work  a 
whole  day,  but  not  a  week,  for  a  {hilling. 
He  will  work  a  whole  week  for  feven  {hil- 
lings ;  and  perhaps  a  whole  year  for  twen« 
ty  pounds. — A  weaver  will  make  a  certain 
quantity  of  cloth  for  a  certain  fum,  and 
more  and  more,  very  exadly,  in  propoiv 
tion  to  any  larger  fums  that  may  be  ofier- 
ed  htm. — Thefe  are  all  inftances  of  mo- 
tive and  adtion  bearing  fuch  a  clofe  and 
finking  relation  to  proper  quantity,  that 
there  can  be  no  cavil  about  them.  There 
would  be  many  more  adions  from  mo- 
tives of  various  kinds,  equally  analogous 
to  the  cafes  of  phyfical  caufe  and  efief^, 
were  it  not  that  oppofing  motives  often  oc- 
cur, which  check  many  adions  that  other- 
wife  would  be  in  proportion  to  their  rc- 
fpedive  motives.  Thus,  we  are  often  re- 
flrained  from  doing  many  exceflive  or  ex« 
travagant  ^dions,  from  extraordinary  mo- 
tives 
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tivw  of  benevolence,  of  ielfiihners^  ofma- 
lice,  or  paffion  of  any  kind,  by  confide- 
ntkna  of  juftice,  of  pradence,  or  of  hn« 
inanity. 

It  b  neceilary,  therefore,  in  point  of 
candour,  when  we  would  point  out  the 
diflerence  between  the  refult  of  the  in- 
creafe  or  concurrence  of  motives  and  that 
of  phyfical  caufes,  with  refpedfc  to,  the 
principle  of  conftant  conjundHon^  to  con- 
fider  only  fuch  actions  as  are  either  not  at 
all  reftrained  in  their  degree  by  the  in- 
fluence of  oppofite  motives,  or  not  more 
reftrained  in  the  inftances  wherein  they  do 
not  occur,  than  in  thofe  in  which  they  do 
occur,  in  a  degree  accurately  proportionate 
to  their  refpedive  motives. 

Such  cafes  we  may  eafily  make  for  our* 
lelvesy  in  any  porter,  labourer,  or  weaver. 
For  example,  let  a  porter  be  oficred,  in- 
ftead  of  a  ihilling,  a  guinea,  or  an  hun- 
dred guineas,  for  carrying  a  letter  an  hun- 
dred yards.  I  conceive  that  he  will  do 
dbe  work,  and  pocket  the  mpney,  with 
great  &tisfadk»;  but  without  infixing 
M  m  on 
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on  going  twenty  miles,  or  on  working  a 
whole  year,  for  his  generous  employer, 
and  thereby  (hewing  the  conftant  con- 
jundion  of  motive  and  adlion. 

It  would  be  needlefs,  and  indeed  un- 
pardonable, to  have  recourfe  to  diagrams^ 
or  to  algebraical  y^riwwAf,  or  even  to  arithr 
metical  calculation,  in  order  to  fhew  the 
diHerence  between  the  refult  of  the  in- 
creafe  or  concurrence  of  phyfical  caufes, 
and  that  of  a  fimilar  increafe  or  concur- 
rence of  motives ;  and  the  inconfiftency  of 
the  refulc  in  many  examples  of  the  latter 
kin4  with  the  principle  of  conftant  con- 
jundlion;  and  the  repugnancy  of  it  to 
the  notion  of  quantity,  which  amounts 
to  abfurdity,  even  in  the  ftridleft  fenf^* 
of  this  term.  The  illuftrations  of  the 
ihip,  and  of  the  cannon*ball,  mud  be  fuf- 
ficient  for  my  prefent  purpofe.  To  fup- 
po(e  a  (hip  to  advance  fometimes  no  fad- 
er on  increafing  her  fail,  or  on  the  wind 
intreafing,  or  on  her  getting  into  a  fa- 
vourable current,  than  fhe  did  in  {till  wa- 
ter, with  a  fmall  fail,  and  with  a  gentle 
breeze ;  and  to  fuppofe  a  cannon-ball  fome- 
times 
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times  to  move  no  faftcr  from  the  mouth  of 
a  cannon  with  the  force  of  one  or  of  twelve 
pounds  of  gun-powder,  than  it  would 
have  done  with  the  force  of  one  ounce  of 
the  fame  kind  of  powder,  would  be  a  mofl: 
extravagant  and  foolifii  error ;  nor  do  I 
believe  there  is  in  the  whole  Britifh  fleet  a 
iingle  cabin-boy  or  powder-monkey>  who 
would  fall  into  fuch  a  miftake.  If  any 
perfbn,  from  uncommon  deficiency  of 
underftahding  or  attention,  fhould  fall  in- 
to fb  flrange  an  error,  it  would  be  eafy  to 
iet  him  right;  but  if  a  perfbn  fhould  af- 
iertf  that  fuch  a  refult,  and  fuch  occa- 
fional  varieties  in  the  refult,  in  thofe  cafes, 
might,  take  place,  «otwithftanding  the 
conftant  conjundlion  of  caufe  and  efledl, 
he  would  be  maintaining  an  abfurdity, 
and,  though  not  a  diredt  contradiction  in 
terms,  at  leafl  a  proportion  immediately 
refblveable  into  fuch  a  contradidlion ;  and 
if  he  fpoke  bona  Jide^  he  would  be  infane, 
and  confequently  unfit  to  be  reafoned  with. 

Such  precifcly  would  be  the  fituation  of 

one,  who  fhould  aflert  the  correfponding 

M  m  ^  propo* 
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propofitioa,  with  refped  to  t^e  ca(es  of 
tive  and  adioo. 

It  mnft,  I  think,  be  obvious  to  ev^y 
perfon  of  competent  underflanding^  and 
knowledge  of  human  nature^  that  the  dif- 
ferent refult  from  the  increafe  or  conciir*- 
rence  of  motives  prompting  to  the  faoK 
'  kind  of  adion,  on  dii^rent  occaiions^  is 
to  be  expedted  and  foreseen ;  that  on  fome 
occafions  the  motive  is  to  have  its  full  ef« 
fedy  or  to  ^  be  completely  conjoined  with 
its  proper  adion,  and  on  others  not ;  and 
that,  in  both  thefe  cafes,  the  adioa  per- 
formed, whether  proportioned  to  the  mo- 
tive that  prompts  to  it,  according  to  the 
principle  of  conftant  conjundion,  orquiti 
difproportioned  to  it,  and  in  repugnanoe 
to  that  principle,  equally  (lands  in  the  &- 
miliar  and  well-underftood  relation  of  ft 
voluntary  adion  to  its  motive,  or  *^  chiC 
••forthefakeofwhich,** 

Hence  we  may  infer  with  certainty^ 
that  thofe  who  expedl  and  forefee  that  va* 
riety  in  the  reiulc,  on  difierent  occafioiie^ 
with  refped  to  motives  and  actions,  but 

uot 
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not  with  refped  to  phyfical  cauies  and-ef-* 
£o&Sj  amid  not  haitt  t>cltcve4  the  two  re« 
lations  to  be  the  (ame,  nor  even  the  prio^ 
dple  of  conftant  conjun^ion  to  make  a 
part  of  the  former  relation,  as  it  does  of 
the  latter;  and  that  all  of  them  mu/l  have 
had,  not  only  the  conception,  but  the  be- 
lief, of  the  relation  of  ^*  that  for  the  fake  of 
-^  which,**  ^nd  no  other,  as  fublifting  be-^ 
tween  modves  and  adUons^ 


Though  not  immediately  conneded 
^tb  th<s  purpoie  of  this  Eflay,  yet  as 
highly  fubiinrvient  to  the  more  remote  and 
^jeneral  obje^  of  my  inveftigation,  die  na>- 
x«re  of  the  relation  of  caufe  and  e£fedt  in 
l^hyfics,  and  of  the  various  principles  of 
diange  to  which  the  phenomena  that  w^ 
^ierve  ought  to  be  referred,  [  think  it 
inay  be  worth  while  here  to  point  out  both 
^  xiefemblance  and  the  difierence  be- 
tween the   refult  from  the  increafe   or 

concur- 
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concurrence,  as  well  of  phyfical  canlc 
as  of  motives,  refpefliveiy,  and  the  refbl 
in  the  correfponding  cafes  in  the  phjliolo 
gy  both  of  animals  and  vegetables* 

In  the  phyliology  of  thefe,  as  well  as  L 
the  voluntary  adtions  of  intelligent  Beings 
we  obierve  a  mixture  or  union  of  caufe 
or  principles  of  change.  There  are  cer 
tain  external  circumftances,  to  which  th 
changes  in  vegetables,  and  many  of  tho( 
in  animals,  bear  fuch  an  evident  relation 
and  one  fo  IH^  to  that  of  caufe  and  efied 
in  lifelefs  bodies,  tliat  the  former  have  al 
ways  been  regarded  as  the  caufes  of  th* 
latter.  It  appears,  however,  on  giving 
due  attention  to  the  changes  obferved 
and  to  all  the  circumftances  connedt* 
ed  with  them,  that  the  relation  betweei 
the  changes  and  the  external  drcumftan* 
ces  is  not  the  Jime  with  that  of  caul! 
and  effedl  in  lifelefs  bodies;  that  th< 
external  circumflances  are  not  the  fbl< 
caufes  or  principles  of  the  changes  obfer 
ved,  but  only  partial  and  acceilbry  caufe 
of  them,  though  perhaps  indifpenfably  re- 

quifit( 
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quifite  for  them;  and  that  there  is  in  the 
fxihjcA  another  principle  of  change,  the 
€oncarrence  of  which  is  no  lefs  requiiitefor 
the  production  of  thole  changes  than  the 
application  of  the  external  caufes.  To  this 
we  giye  the  name  of  the  Vital  Principle^  or 
Prmciple  of  Life;  meaning  thereSy  only  to 
ezprefs  a  fadt,  and  give  a  name  to  fbme- 
thing  which  we  have  frequent  occafion  to 
fpeak  about,  but  without  intending  to  ex- 
preis  any  opinion,  or  to  infinuate  any  hy- 
pothefis,  concerning  the  nature  of  it ;  which 
is  hitherto  unknown,  but  well  defenres  to 
be  inveftigated. 

Common  language  a£[brds  no  appro-* 
priated  word  or  phrafe,  correfponding  to 
motive  ox  final  caufe^  which  we  ufc  in  fpeak- 
ing  of  voluntary  adlions,  to  denote  the 
partial  external  caufes,  whofe  concurrence 
with  the  internal  vital  principle  is  requi- 
fite  for  the  produdtion  of  phyfiological 
changes.  Medical  language,  however,  af- 
fords a  phrafe,  hitherto  employed  chiefly 
or  folely  in  fpeaking  of  the  correfponding 
partial  and  acceflbry  caufes  of  difeafes, 
namely,  occafimal  or  exciting  caufe^   the 

meaning 
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ffieantng  of  whkhi  1  tbink»  may,  with< 
much  improprietj,  be  extended  from  | 
thologj  to  phyfiblogy ;  as  the  generic  i 
tore  of  the  notion  to  be  exprefled  by  it 
both  fubjeds  mnft  be  obvious ;  and  i 
fpecific  meaning  of  it,  in  different  cai 
muft  be  fofficiently  explained  by  the  i 
ftances  to  which  it  may  at  different  tin 
be  applied.  And  fach  an  eafy  and  nat 
ral  extenfion  of  the  meaning  of  a  wc 
underftood  phrale  is  more  agreeable,  a 
lefs  embarraffing,  than  the  introdudii 
of  a  perfWtty  new  word  or  phrafe;  efj 
dally  when  employed  to  denote  wl 
was  before  in  feme  meafure  knoiTi 
though  perhaps  not  much  attended 
and  exprefled  by  a  familiar,  but  ami 
guous  phrafe. 

For,  however  impeded  their  langua 
has  been  on  this  point,  the  actions  of  ma 
kind,  on  many  of  the  commoneft  as  w 
as  mod  important  occalions,  as  in  agi 
culture,  in  medicine,  in  the  breeding 
animals,  fhew  plainly,  that  they  not  or 
perceived  a  difference,  but  had  even  fbi 
notion  of  the  nature  of  the  difference^  b 

twc 
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tween  the  partial  exciting  caufee  of  phy- 
iiological  changes  and  the  full  phyiical 
caufes  of  the  changes  obferved  in  lifelefs 
bodies.  .  That  fome  of  them^  in  their  rea« 
ibnings  on  phyfiology  and  pathology,  have 
overlooked  that  dlSerence,  and  of  courfe 
have  fallen  into  error,  and  fometimes  into 
nonfenfe,  in  their  fpeculations,  cannot  be 
denied.  Phyficians,  in  particular,  have 
often  done  fo.  But  this  proceeded  from 
their  reafoning  haftily  and  carelefsly,  by 
means  of  ambiguous  words,  without  due 
attention  to  the  differences  of  the  things 
about  which  they  reafoned,  or  even  to 
the  differences  of  their  own  natural  no- 
dons,  occafionally  exprefled  by  the  fame 
phrafe. 

All  this  may  be  eafily  illuftrated  by 
many  familiar  and  unequivocal  examples. 
Thus,  though  the  principle  of  life  be  pre*- 
fent  in  full  perfection,  as  in  a  frefh  egg^ 
or  a  ripe  acorn,  unlefs  the  proper  external 
circumflances,  or  exciting  caufes,  concur^ 
no  change  will  proceed  from  it.  For  ex- 
ample, if  a  certain  degree  .of  heat  be  not 
applied,  the  egg  and  the  acorn  will  re- 
N  n  main 
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main  in  the  fame  (late  (at  lead  withouc 
any  life  or  growth)  for  many  years. 

If  the  principle  of  life  be  a  wanting, 
for  example,  if  the  egg  be  addle,  and  the 
acorn  unripe  or  rotten,  whatever  heat  be 
applied,  and  however  favourable  the  other 
exciting  caufes,  fuch  as  moidure,  and  earth, 
and  light,  and  air,  maybe,  no  chicken  and 
no  tree  will  ever  be  produced. 

But  when  both  the  vital  principle  is 
prefent  and  perfe<ft,  and  the  exciting  cau- 
fes  concur,  then  the  phyliological  changes 
or  efieds  take  place,  as  certainly,  and  with 
as  little  appearance  of  any  kind  of  op« 
tional  or  felf  governing  power  in  the  fub- 
je£l,  as  the  fimple  effedls  in  lifelefs  bodies 
from  the  application  of  phyfical  caufes. 
But  even  in  thefe  circumftances,  the  phy- 
(iological  changes,  though  they  may  be 
increafedahd  accelerated  to  a  certain  de- 
gree by  an  increafe  of  the  exciting  cau- 
ies,  and-  diminilhed  by  a  diminution  of 
thefe;  yet  are  by  no  means  accurately  pro- 
portioned to  them,  according  to  the  prin- 
ciple 
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ciple  of  conftant  conjundllon,  or  as  pure 
pliyfical  efieds  are  to  their  caufes. 

TTius,   a  frefh  hen's  egg,   in  ordinary 
circumftances  of  air,  reft,  &c.  if  heat  be 
utufonnly  applied  to  it^  to  the  degree  of 
about  loo  of  Fahrenheit's  (bale,  will  be 
liatched  in  about  three  weeks*     If  a  lower 
degree  of  heat  be  applied  to  it,  or  if  the 
application  even  of  that  proper  degree  be 
often  and  long  interrupted,  the  egg  will 
be  longer  of  being  hatched ;  as  happens  to 
the  eggs  firfl;  laid  of  any  brood,  vhich  are 
hatched  much  about  the  fame  time  with 
thofe  laft  laid,  though  thele  were  perhaps 
a  fortnight  later  of  being  laid  than  the 
firft.    Poffibly  a  certain  very  moderate  in- 
creafe  of  heat,  beyond  even  what  is  com- 
monly applied,  may  accelerate  a  little  the 
hatching  of  the  egg ;  but  if  a  mmch  great* 
cr  degree  of  heat,  for  example,  200^  or  300^, 
were  applied  to  the  egg,  all  other  circum- 
ftances being  the  fame,  inftead  of  beiqg 
hatched  in  three  days,  it  would  be  roafted 
in  three  minutes. 

If  a  frcih  and  ripe  acorn  were  planted 
N  n  li  in 
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in  Windror  foreft,   with  the  degree .  of 
heat,   of  moifture,  of  air,  &c«  which  it 
would  meet  with  there,  it  would  (bon  ve- 
getate, and  in  two  hundred  years  would 
grow   to   be  a  fturdy   oak.     The  &me 
acorn^  in  the  poorer  foil,  and  chilling  cli- 
mate of  Scotland,  would  grow  more  flow* 
ly  and  imperfectly ;  and  in  the  dreary  re^ 
gions  of  Iceland  or  Greenland,  it  would 
not  grow  at  all.     In  France  or  Italy^  with 
the  aid  of  their  more  genial  climate,  it 
would  grow  more  quickly  even  than  in 
England.    In  the  torrid  zone,  at  leaft  in  a 
fituatioQ  where  the  heat  is  very  great,  as 
near  the  level  of  the  fea,  it  would  either 
not  grow  at  all,  or  it  would  be  feeble  and 
iickly ;  it  Would  never  arrive  at  maturi^i 
nor  cont-inue  its  fpecies ;  and  even  the  in- 
dividual plant  would  fbon  peri(h«    If  a 
very. great  degree  of  heat  and  moifture 
were  applied,  as  in  a  (love  or  oven,  to  try 
how  much  its  growth  might  be  liaftened 
or  intreafed;  it  would  not  vegetate  in  th^ 
kaftv  t^  fiiight  be  thoroughly  boiled  9^ 
ftewed  in  an  hour« 

In  th6  anTmal  body,*  great  changes  ms-- 
be  produced  by  exciting  caufes  in  concur 
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*rence  with  the  vita\  principle.  I  fhall  fay 
nothing  of  difeafes,  as  I  do  not  intend  this 
Eflay  as  a  medical  treatife;  bnt  (hall  con- 
iider  fome  of  the  falutary  changes  which, 
•by  fnch  a  combination  of  caufes,  may  be 
produced  in  our  bodies. 

'  It  is  generally  believed,  and  I  hope  it 
15  in  fome  meafare  true,  that  by  the  ufe  of 
certain  drugs  ftrength  may  be  given,  or 
at  lead  reftored,  to  the  human  body ;  for 
example,  by  Peruvian  bark,  and  by  the 
calx  of  irom  A  perfbn  may  grow  flrong- 
er,  by  caking  a  drachm  of  the  former,  and 
ten  grains  of  the  latter,  every  day ;  and 
perhaps  flill  flronger,  by  taking  two,  or 
four,  or  ten  times  that  quantity,  of  each 
of  thofe  medicines,  daily.  But  if  he  fhould 
take  it  into  his  head  to  fwallow  a  pound 
of  each  of  thofe  drugs  every  day,  in  hopes 
of  obtaining  a  proportional  increafe  of  their 
beneficial  effedl,  he  would  add  as  little  to 
ikis  (Irength  as  to  his  ftature ;  and  probably 
would  injure  his  health,  and  impair  his 
fbcngth  very  greatljr.  - 

•  Wh^teveiriuay  be  thought  of  the  effica- 
cy 
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cy  of  fuch  drugs,    it  is  certain   at  leaft, 
that,  by  a  certain  quantity  of  food  and  of 
exercife,    other  circumftances  being  (uch 
as  we  commonly  find  them,    a  man  will 
jufl  be  kept  alive,  and  will  be  very  weajc; 
by  more  food,  and  more  exercife,  he  wxU 
grow  gradually  ftronger ;    by  the  natural 
quantity  of  both,  he  will  have  the  natural 
degree  of  ftrength.     By  a  kind  of  over- 
feeding or  cramming,    the  'ArtLyKofxjix  of 
the  ancient  Athlets,  correfponding  to  the 
high  feeding  of  horfes  for  many  purpofes, 
with  proportional  exercife,  he  will  acquire 
preternatural  and    athletic  flrength,  per- 
haps dangerous  in  its  tendency,  and  in- 
confiilent  with  health.     But  if  he  carries 
either  the  feeding,  or  the  exercife,  or  both,  * 
beyond  a  certain  degree,  inflead  of  grow- 
ing ftronger,  he  will    become  every  day 
weaker ;  he  will  foon  be  worn  out,  or  may 
even  faint,  or  die,  from  his  violent  exer- 
tions.  ^The  fame  may  be  faid  with  re- 

fpedl  to  the  beneficial,  exhilarating, 
flrengthening,  vivifying  effeds'  of  wine» 
or  fometimes  even  of  brandy,  when  taken 
in  moderate  quantity ;  and  the  pernicious, 
enfeebling,  ftupifying,  and  fometimes  fa- 
tal 
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e£fe<fls  of  them,  when  taken  in  too  great 
amity, 

[n  like  manner,  when  the  phyfiological 
t6i  of  an  occafional  or  exciting  'caiile 
ids  to  impair  or  to  deftroy  life,  to  a  cer- 
11  degree  there  may  be  a  proportion  ht^ 
een  them,  like  to  that  of  phyfical  caule 
d  effedt  in  hfelefs  bodies  \  as  in  many 
>rbid  caufes,  and  the  dlfeafes  proceed-^ 
I  from  them.  But  the  total  extindton 
life  admits  not  of  degrees ;  nor  can  i^ 
ercfore,  be  proportioned  to  the  increafe 
concurrence  of  external  occafional  c:au- 
;,  as  pure  phyfical  eflccfls  in  lifelefs  bo- 
s,  or  even  in  living  bodies,  may  be  to 
rir  full  phyfical  caufes. 

A  man  may  be  as  eflPedttrally  killed  by 
te  muiket-ball,  or  even  by  one  blow  on 
e  head  or  on  the  fiomach,  though  per- 
ps  no  vifible  injury  is  done  tp  his  frame 
r  fuch  a  blow,  as  he  could  be  by  a  thou* 
nd  mufket-balls  piercing  every  part  of 
s  body,  or  as  he  could  be  if  he  were 
own  from  the  mouth  of  a  cannon.  In 
.efe  laft  cafes,  the  phyfiological  cScAs 

are 
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are  not  proportioned  to  their  occafional 
caufes;  nor  can  they  be  fo ;  butthefimple 
mechanical  effeds  of  the  fame  things,  to 
wit,  the  number  and  velocity  of  the  balls, 
and  the  quantity  of  the  powder  in  the 
cannon,  are  proportioned  to  them  as  their 
full  phyfical  caui^. 

In  like  maimer,  though  a  very  mode* 
rate  degree  of  heat  will  as  completely  ex* 
tinguiih  life  as  the  heat  of  a  great  furnace 
could  do,  fo  that  no  greater  effedt  on  life 
can  proceed  from  the  heat  of  the  furnace 
than  froiki  the  more  moderate  heat;  yet 
the  pure  chemical  eflfeiEls  of  the  greater 
heat,  expanfion,  inflamnaation,  evapon« 
tion,  calcination,  fufion,  vitrification,  &c« 
are  produced,  and  are  proportioned  to  the 
heat  as  their  full  phyfical  caufe« 

Even  where  the  principle  of  life  h^s  no 
(hare  in  the  produAion  of  the  phasnome^ 
na,  but  where  thefe  depend  partly  on  the 
internal  conflitution  of  a  lifelefs  body^  m 
the  relation  of  its  condituent  parts  to  one 
another,  partly  on  the  concurrence  of  an 
external  occafional  caufe,  the  changes  that 

take 
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txke^  place  in  the  fubjcfSt^  though  in  (bme 
meafure  proportioned  to  the  occafional 
caufe,  are  by  no  means  completely  fo;  nor 
it  that  cauie  conftantly  conjoined  with  that 
kiiidofe£fea. 

Thus,  the  fermentation  of  muft,  or  of 
irort,  and  the  putrefaction  of  flefh,  de* 
pend  on  fiich  a  combination  of  principles 
of  change.  Befides  the  conftitution  of  the 
fubje^t  with  refpedl  to  mixture,  and  moi* 
[hire,  &c.  the  concurrence  of  heat  is  re- 
^uifite  to  fermentation  of  every  kind.  In 
he  temperature  of  20^,  it  will  not  go  on 
it  all ;  in  that  of  40^,  it  will  go  on,  but 
rery  flowly ;  in  a  temperature  from  50^  to 
bo^  it  will  go  on  moderately,  and  proper- 
y  for  the  ufeful  purpofes  of  making  wine 
JT  ale;  in  a  temperature  finom  80^  to  100^, 
it  will  go  on  violently,  and  much  too  faft 
for  thofe  ufeful  purpofes.  But  in  a  heat 
uf  aoo%  or  in  the  greater  heat  of  PapitC^ 
iigeilor,  or  of  a  furnace,  it  will  not  go  on 
fader,  and  probably  not  at  all ;  but  the 
Smple  efiedls  of  heat,  that  i3,  the  changes 
refulting  from  the  relation  between  heat 
md  the  fubftances  to  which  it  is  applied, 
O  o  will 
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will  take  place,  and  will  correfpond  to  the 
degree  of  heat. 

Now,  let  us  compare  together  the(e  ym^ 
rious  refulcs,  in  the  correfponding  cafes  of 
the  concurrence,  or  increafe,  of  full  phyfical 
caufes  applied  to  lifelefs  bodies ;  of  partial 
concurrent  caufes  applied  to  fuch  bodies  { 
of  external,  occafional,  exciting  caufes,  ap- 
plied to  living  bodies ;  and  of  motives  ap^ 
plied  to  living  intelligent  perfons. 

The  full  phyfical  caufes  are  conftandy 
conjoined  with  their  refpcdlive  efieds} 
which  accordingly  correfpond  to  them, 
not  only  in  kind,  but  in  degree  or  quaOf 
tity. 

The  partial,  exciting,  concurrent  caufeii 
whether  applied  to  lifelefs  bodies,  or  to  li- 
ving animals  and  vegetables,  are  not  coa^ 
Handy  conjoined  with  thofe  changes  that 
are  referred  to  them;  nor,  confequently, 
do  thofe  changes  always  correfpond  to 
them  in  degree  or  quantity,  nor  even  ill 

kiadt 

Modves 
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Motives  are  not  conftantly  conjoined 
with  their  refpedive  adlions ;  nor,  confe- 
quently,  do  thefc  correfpond  to  them  in 
degree  or  quantity,  even  where  they  do  fo 
in  kind. 

But  the  anions  always  correfpond  to 
the  vulgar  notion  of  motive,  "  that  for 
the  fake  of  which.'*  The  porter,  the  la- 
bourer, the  weaver,  in  the  examples  gi- 
ven, do  juft  what  is  requifite  to  obtain  their 
object.  To  V  uua  KOi  TO  'ayaiof^  and  uo  more* 
They  fcem  to  give,  or  allow,  as  much  in- 
^uence  or  effe<fl  to  the  motives  applied, 
in  any  cafe,  as  may  fecure  that  objedl,  and 
to  prevent  their  further  well-known  effeds, 
which  in  other  cafes  they  would  allow  to 
takeplace* 

Now,  this  implies  fomething  more  t(ian 
intelligence  in  the  perfon ;  for  intelligence 
in  the  fub^dl  to  whom  the  motive  is  pro- 
poled  is  implied  in  the  very  notion  of  mo- 
tive. That  fad  of  the  adlion  always  cor* 
refponding  to  the  motive  in  point  of  in- 
telligence, and  attainment  of  the  objedt 
propofed,  but  yet  not  always  being  pro- 
O  o  3  portioned 
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porrioncd  to  it,  or  corrcfpdnding  to  it  ia 
point  of  quantity,  is  equally  inconfiftent 
with  the  principle  of  conftant  conjundtioo, 
and  with  the  fuppofition  of  mere  chance, 
or  the  want  of  any  power  in  the  Being 
who  a(5ls,  to  allow  or  to  prevent  the  full 
efFedl  of  the  motive.  It  implies  the  pof- 
feflion  and  exercife  of  fuch  a  powcn 

A  mafs  of  ice  6xpdfed  to  heat,  a  fliip 
under  fail,  a  cannon-ball  when  (hot  from 
a  cannon,  wort  in  Faptns  digeilor,  an  egg 
placed  in  a  common  oven,  an  acorn  plant* 
ed  in  very  moid  earth  in  the  torridrzoae, 
a  man  who  has  juft  drank  a  quantity  of 
brandy,  a  fellow  who  is  dffered  a  fum  of 
money,  on  condition  that  he  drink' a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  brandy,  and  who  is  wil- 
ling to  earn  the  money  on  that  condition, 
though  otherwife  not  difpofed  to  drink 
brandy,  which,  though  a  (hameful^  is  a 
real  cafe,  and  not  a  very  uncommon  one; 
are  all  fubjedls  fuiceptible  of  change,  and 
all  have  certain  caufes,  or  principles  of 
change,  applied  to  thenli. 

The  fix  firft  of  them  are  equally  de(H- 

tutc 


tote  of  inteHigence  and  of  felf-goteming 

The  three  firft  of  theiti,  bring  expoie^ 
fo  the  full  phyfieat  caufes  of  certain  chaii«* 
ges,  undergo  thofe^  c hanged' ;  >  which  are 
pi*oportioiied  in  degree  to  the  increafe  or 
concurrence  of  their  refpedlive  caufes. 

-^I%e  fourth,  fifths  and  fitth  of  them^ 
are  under  the  influence  of  certain  prin- 
ciples of  change,  which  are  the  full  phy- 
fi^al  caufes  of  certain  ch^ge^^  and  only 
Ae  partialy  cotKurrent;  exciting  cauies  of 
i>thers!  the^  former  fet  of- changes  takes 
^We^cdnftantly,  and  always/  in  propor- 
tion to  their  Caufes  i  the  latter  fet  of  changes 
either  does  not  take  place  at- att;  or  at  leaft 
it^  changes-  are  not  propcfrtioned  to  tbisr 
partial  exciting  tiSLufts  appKed ;  nor  is  the 
fieculiar  raod^^te  effe^  of  a  fmall  degree 
of  thefe  obtained,  when  a  greater  degree  of 
them  is  applied ;  the  more  violent  and  pu- 
Ter  phyfical  efl^^s  of  which  take  place  ilni- 
formlyi 

In  the  twe  laft  fubje^s,  to  which  we 

fuppoie 
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fuppofe  principles  of  change  to  be  applied^ 
there  is  equally  intelligence ;  but  in  die 
laft  of  them  only  there  is  any  felf-govem- 
ing  power,  with  refpedl  to  the  change,  or 
any  power  of  feparating,  even  in  part,  the 
principle  of  :change  from  the  change  cor«> 
refponding  to  it,  fo  as  to  obtain  or  per- 
mit the  moderate  eSc&,  or  influence  of  ity 
without  the  greater  efl^edt,  proportioned  to 
the  degree  of  it,  and  which  fbmetimes 
would  take  place. 

The  man  who  dnnks  brandy,  notwith« 
Handing  his  intelligence,  and  his  defire  to 
obtain  only  the  good  effects  of  it,  will  ex- 
perience phjrfiological  changes  or  efie<^ 
correfponding  to  that  exciting  caufe,  and 
in  a  great  m^eafure  proportioned  to  the  de- 
gree of  it ;  and  accordingly  thefe  eSc&s^ 
from  one  degree  of  it,  will  be  uniformly 
flight,  and  from  a  greater  degree  of  it,  will 
be  uniformly  violent. 

.  But  the  a<£UQn  of  the  fellow  who  drinks 
brandy  merely  in  confideration  of  a  motive 
propofed  to  him,  which  adlion  is  confi- 
dered  as  the  effe^  of  that  motivei  and  in- 
deed 
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deed  correfponds  to  it  perfedlly  in  one 
way,  is  by  no  means  proportioned  to  the 
degree  of  the  motive  propofcd,  but  only 
to  what  it  is  requiiite  to  accomplifh.  And 
if  this  can  be  accomplilhed  by  drinking 
one  glafs  of  brandy,  the  fellow  (whom  we 
luppofe  not  to  be  fuch  a  fool  as  wilfully  to 
endanger  his  health  or  life  without  know- 
ing why)  will  drink  no  more  of  it ;  tho\ 
if  he  could  not  otherwife  have  accomplifh- 
ed  his  purpofe,  he  would  perhaps  have 
endangered  his  health  or  life  by  drinking 
a  much  larger  quantity ;  that  is,  by  doing 
an  adion  in  a  great  meafure,  or  as  far  as 
lie  was  able,  proportioned  to  the  degrep 
of  the  motiye  applied^ 
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Obfcrvatums  m  fime  circumftances  that  bavt 
contfifrnted  to  conceal  from  the  nnrtv  rf 
men  of  fctence  the  abfurdities  and  incm^ 
encies  'which  are  necejfarily  implied  in  the 
doihrine  of  the  con/lant  cofffMnflion  of  M9^ 
true  and  Ailim. 


IT  is  incredible,  that  falfities  and  abfur» 
dities,  fo  grofs  and  palpable  as  thofe 
which  are  demonftrably  implied  in  the 
dodlrine  of  NeceflSty,  as  modified  and  af- 
ferted  by  Mr  Hume,  fliould  even  for  an 
hour  have  efcaped  the  notice  of  men  of 
fenfe  and  men  of  fcience,  if  there  virere 
not  fome  circumdance  to  conceal  them 
from  their  view,  or  to  withdraw  their  at- 
tention from  them.  A  fingle  leaf,  it  has 
often  been  obferved,  may  conceal  an  ob- 
je<^,  as  efiedually  as  a  mountain  could  do. 

Such, 
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ch^  i  believe,  has  been  the  cafe  in  the 
efent  inftance. 

Philofophers  have  always  been  more  in- 
It  on  obfervinjj  the  pointsof  analogy  and 
*emblance,  (which  are  very  numerous 
d  very  obvious),  than  on  obferving  the 
ints  of  difference  between  the  relation  of 
Mive  and  adlion  and  that  of  caufe  and 
e&  in  phyfics :  Which  is  the  very  reverfe 
what  they  fhould  have  done. 

This  difpofition  in  men  of  fcience,  ancl 
ieed  in  all  mankind,  and  the  dangerous 
idency  of  it,  and  the  neceflity  of  guard- 
y  againft  it,  are  well  pointed  out  by  Ba- 
»N,  in  the  following  aphorifms  of  the 
vniw  Organum. 

IntelhfJus  humanus  ex  proprtetate  fua  fa- 
f  fupponit  majorem  ordinem  et  itqualitatem 
rebus  quam  invcnit  :  et  cum  multa  fint  in 
tura^  monodica^  et  plena  imparitatis^  tamen 
mgit  parallela^  et  correfpotidentia^  et  tela-- 
'J,  qua  nonfunt.  i.  45. 

Intellefius  humanus  in  iis  qu£  femel  placue^ 

nty  {aut  quia  receptajiint  et  credit  a,  aut  quia 

P  p  d€leefant\ 
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deleciant)^  alia  etiam  omnia  trahit  ad  fuffra^ 
gatiohem^  et  confenfum  cum  illis :  et  licet  ma^ 
jorfit  inftaniiarum  vis  et  copia^  qu£  occurrunt 
in  contrarium ;  tamen  eas  aut  non  ob/eruat^  out 
contemnit^  aut  dijlinguendo  fummovet  et  rejicit^ 
non  fine  magno  et  perniciofo  prejudicio^  quo 
prioribus  illis  fyllepfibus  authoritas  maneat  iiir 

n)tolata. At  longe  fubtilius  ferpit  hoc  mar 

lum  in  philofophiis  et  /cientiis ;  in  quibus  quod 
femel  placuit^  reliqua^  licet  multo  firmiora  ct 
potiora^  infc'it  et  in  ordinem  redigit.  ^inetiam 
licet  abfuerit  ea^  quam  diximus^  deleSlatio  et 
'vanitas^  is  tamen  humano  intelleiiui  error  efi 
proprius  et  perpetuus^  ut  magis  moveatur  et 
excite tur  affirmativis  quam  negativis;  cum  rite 
et  ordme  equum  fe  utrique  prober c  debeat} 
quin  contra^  in  omni  axiomate  vero  confiitueih 
doy  major  efi  vis  iti/lantU  negative,  i.  46. 

Maximum  et  velut  radicale  difcrimen  inge* 
niorum  quoad  philojophiam  etfcientias  illudefi; 
quod  alia  ingeniaftnt  fortiora  et  qptiora  ad  nO" 
tondas  rerum  differentias ;  alia  ad  notandas  re- 
rum  Jtffii/itudmes.  Ingenia  enim  con/lantia  it 
acuta^figtre  contemplationes^  et  morari^  et  b£^ 
rere  in  omni  /ubtilitate  differentiarum  pojfunt: 
^  Ingenia  autem  Jublimia^  et  difcurfiva^  etiam 
tenuijjimas  et  catholicas  rerum  ftmilitudines  et 

agnq/ctmt 
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agnofcunt  et  componunt.  Utrumque  autem  in-- 
genium  facile  labitur  in  exceffum^  prcnjando 
out  gradus  rerum  aut  umbras.  1.55. 

Such  being  human  nature,  it  ought  not 
perhaps  to  be  thought  furprifing,  that  fo 
many  philofophers  have  been  fond  of 
dwelling  on  the  refemblance  between  the 
relation  of  motive  and  adlion  and  that  of 
caufe  and  effedt  in  phyfics ;  and  have  been 
equally  difpofed  to  overlook  the  difference 
between  them.  The  unlucky  metaphor  of 
the  balance,  and  the  analogy  between  the 
turn  of  a  balance  when  loaded  with  une- 
qual weights  in  the  oppofite  fcales  and  the 
determinations  of  mankind  between  differ- 
ent motives,  occurred  to  them ;  it  pleafcd 
their  fancy,  engroffed  their  attention,  and 
has  even  come  to  be  regarded  by  many  as 
an  important  philofophical  axiom,  which 
it  is  folly  to  call  in  qufllion.  It  may  well 
be  doubted,  whether  the  dodrine  of  Necef- 
fity  would  ever  have  been  maintained,  had 
it  not  been  for  this  analogy ;  and,  but  for 
it,  we  may  be  fure  that  the  do(ftrine  of 
Neceflity  could  not  long  have  kept  its 
ground.  For  whenever  we  lofe  fight  of 
P  p  2  the 
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the  mere  turn  of  the  balance,  and  confider 
more  accurately  all  the  obvious  circum- 
ftances  of.  phyfical  caufes  and  effedls,  nay, 
even  of  the  motion  of  a  balance  itfelf,  we 
perceive  at  once,  that  the  dodlrine  of  Ne- 
ceflity  is  not  more  contrary  to  common 
fenfe,  than  it  is  to  the  eftabliflied  laws  of 
the  relation  of  caufe  and  effedl  in  phyfics* 

The  analogy  of  the  balance  mufl  no 
doubt  be  obvious  _and  ftriking ;  for  it  has 
occurred,  and  has  pleafed  almoft  univer- 
fally.  But  the  difference  between  the  turn 
of  a  balance  and  the  determination  of  our 
will,  however  difficult  it  may  be  to  cx- 
prefs  this  difference  in  words  in  an  unex- 
ceptionable manner,  muft  be  equally  ob- 
vious to  the  apprehenfion  even  of  the  vul- 
gar ;  as  appears  from  their  invincible  rc- 
pugTiance  to  the  dodlrine  of  Neceflity,which 
feems,  at  firft  fight  at  leafl,  a  fair  infer- 
ence from  the  analogy  of  the  turn  of  the 
balance  :  Or  if  a  few  people  fliould  be  un- 
reafonHble  enough  to  di (regard  that  gene- 
ral repugnance,  and  to  deny  the  inference 
from  it,  flill  it  muft  be  felf-evident,  that, 
the  difference  between  the  turn  of  a  ba- 
lance 
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lance  aad  the  efiedls  of  phyfical  caufes  is 
infinite.  For  the  mere  turn  of  a  balance, 
though  undoubtedly  the  efled  of  the  great* 
er  weight,  is  not  the  whole  eflfedl,  nor  does 
it  even  bear  any  proportion  to  the  whole 
effecfl,  of  that  weight;  which  effedl,  in  this 
argument,  we  aHume  as  a  principle,  \and 
indeed  know  experimentally,  to  be  con- 
flantly  conjoined  with  that  weight.  And 
if  a  balance  were  made,  as  furely  may  be 
conceived,without  any  refiftance  to  its  turn- 
ing, by  diminifhing  fridlion,  and  making 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  machine 
coincide  (phyfically)  with  the  centre  of 
motion,  it  would  turn  completely,  from 
the  horizontal  to  the  vertical  diredlion,  with 
any  the  fmalled  addition  or  diflPerence  of 
weight  at  either  end  of  the  beam ;  and 
of  courfe  would  be  unfit  for  the  com- 
mon ufeful  purpofes  of  a  balance,  though 
it  would  afibrd  a  better  illuflration  even 
than  the  common  balance  in  favour  of 
the  dodlrine  of  Neceflicy.  Yet  in  reafon- 
ing  upon  this  favourite  analogy,  the  fmall 
circumftance  of  the  mere  turn  of  the  com- 
mon balance,  (without  regard,  even  to  the 
degree  or  quantity  of  the  turn),  has  alone 

been 
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been  kept  in  view ;  while  the  whole  effec 
of  the  weights  in  both  (bales  feems  neve 
to  have  been  thought  of,  even  by  tho:l 
who  admitted  the  conftant  conjundlion  c 
caufe  and  eflfedt,  and  who  aflerted  the  Cana 
with  refpedt  to  motive  and  adlion. 

It  would  no  doubt  be  very  foolifli  to  fi 
about  proving,  and  perhaps  will  be  thougt 
needlefs  to  attempt  to  illuftrate,  this  poin. 
of  the  difference  between  the  mere  turn  c 
a  balance  and  the  full  effedl  of  the  weight 
in  both  fcales,  as  no  perfon  of  tolerabl 
capacity  can  fail  to  underftand  it  at  once 
if  he  will  attend  to  it  even  for  a  moment* 

.  But  it  is  worth  while  to  point  out,  tha 
if  a  perfon  fhould  be  found  of  fuch  flen 
der  capacity  as  to  be  incapable  of  under 
(landing  it,  or  of  fuch  a  perverfe  difpofi 
tion  as  to  be  unwilling  to  acknowledge  it 
his  cafe  is  by  no  means  defperate :  fo 
though  he  is  doubtlefs  infinitely  beyon< 
the  reach  of  argument  or  reafon,  the  poin 
in  queftion  may  be  made  very  plain  t 
him,  without  any  thought  or  reafoning  a 
all.    Such  a  perfon  may  be  fuppofed    t 

hav 
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have  all  his  bodily  organs  entire,  and  the 
full  ufc  of  his  five  external  fenfes  :  truft- 
ing  to  thefe,  I  fhould  humbly  propofe, 
that,  by  way  of  beginning  his  ftudies  in 
phyfics,  and  acquirihg  fome  knowledge  of 
the  relation  of  caufe  and  effecfl,  he  place 
himfelf  under  the  defcending  fcale  of  a 
common  balance,  when  loaded  with  a 
thoufand  pound  weight  in  one  fcale,  and  a 
thoufand  and  ten  pound  in  the  other ;  and 
that  the  oppofite  weight  be  taken  out  of  the 
fcale  by  about  ten  pound  at  a  time.  I  am 
confident,  that  by  the  time  five  hundred 
pound  of  it  is  taken  out,  he  will  feel  dif- 
tindlly,  whether  he  can  underfland,  or  will 
acknowledge,  or  not,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  turn  of  a  balance  and  the  full 
effedl  of  a  weight.  And  if  he  has  any  ge- 
nius for  analogy,  he  will  eafily  extend  the 
notion  which  he  acquires  in  that  way,  to 
every  other  indance  of  caufe  and  effedl  in 
phyfics,  and  of  courfe  to  every  inftance  of 
motive  and  adlion,  if  he  either  believes 
thefe  two  relations  to  be  the  fame,  or  con- 
ceives that  they  both  involve  the  circum- 
ftance  of  conflant  conjun(5lion. 

SECT. 
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Obfervatlons  on  an  ancient  paradox^  ivith 
fpeB  to  the  notion  of  Motive^  founded 
the  analogy  betnveen  Agent  and  Moti'ue^ . 
the  ambiguity  of  common  language.— --A 
logy  betiveen  it  and  the  modem  philojo^ 
cal  doilrine  ofNeceffity. 


THE  philofophical  dodrine  of 
Neceffity  of  human  actions,  wh 
is  a  modern  paradox,  founded  on  the  a: 
logy  between  the  relation  of  motive  s 
that  of  phyfical  caufe,  and  rendered  pi 
fible,  and  difficult  of  detedlion,  by  the  i 
taphorical  and  ambiguous  phrafes  o\ 
employed  in  fpeaking  of  thofe  two  n 
tions,  may  be  in  fbme  meafure  illuflra 
by  a  fimilar  inftance  of  an  ancient  pa 
dox,  with  refpedl  to  the  nature  of  moti^ 
founded  on  the  analogy  between  the  r< 
tion  of  motive  and  that  of  agenty  and  r 

de 
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defed  plaufible,  or  at  leaft  tenable,  by  the 
ambiguity  of  mai>y  common  phrafes, 
which  literally  cxprefs  the  notion  and  the 
relation  of  agency,  but  are  often  ufed  me- 
taphorically in  fpeaking  of  motives  and 
the  relation  of  thefe  to  adions.  At  firil 
view,  we  fhould  think  it  impoflible  that 
fuch  a  confufion  of  thought  could  ever 
be  made,  or  fuch  an  extravagant  paradox 
ever  be  aflerted,.  either  by  the  moft  carelcfs 
or  by  the  moft  uncandid  reafbner.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  from  a  very  curious  epi- 
ftle  of  Seneca,  that  there  were  philofo- 
phers  in  ancient  times,  who  maintained, 
that  the  virtues  (which  are  confefledly 
motives  or  principles  of  adion)  were  li- 
ving creatures,  and  literally  moved  or  im- 
pelled men  to  adt  in  a  certain  way,  Se- 
neca ftates  the  arguments  in  behalf  of 
this  ftrange  opinion  very  fully,  and  then 
reafons  againft  it  at  great  length,  half  in 
jeft,  half  in  earneft.  As  this  abfurdity 
may  have  its  ufe,  and  as  it  is  very  little 
known,  I  fliall  give  a  fhort  fpecimen  of 
the  arguments  on  both  fides  of  it, 

"  Animum  conftat  animal  ejfe  $    cum  ipji 
Q^q  efficiat 
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efficiat  ut  ftmus  animalia^  et  cum  ab  illo  anu 
tnalia  nomen  hoc  traxerint.  Virtus  autctn  ni^ 
hil  aliud  ejl^  quam  animus  quodammodo  fc 
habens  .*  ergo  animal  eft.  Deindcy  virtus  agit 
aliquid :  agi  autem  nihil  ftne  impctu  poteji : 
Ji  impelum  habet^  qui  nulli  eft  nifi  animali^ 
animal  eft.  Si  animal  efl^  inquit^  virtus j  ha^ 
bet  ipfam  virtutem.  ^idni  ?  habet  feipftim. 
^uomodo  fapiens  omnia  per  virtutem  gerit^ 
JiC  virtus  per  fe.  Ergo^  inquitj  et  omnes 
artes  animalia  funt^  et  omnia  qua  cogita* 
musj  qudsque  mente  comple^imur. 

Ego  in  alia  ejfe  me  fententia  profeffiis  fum. 
Non  enim  tantum  virtutes  animalia  erunty  ft 
hoc  rectpitur ;  Jed  oppofita  quoque  illis  vitia 
et  affeflusy  tanquam  ira^  timor^  lu^us^  Jiifpi^ 
cio.  Ultra  res  ifta  procedet^  omnes  fenten-- 
tidSy  omnes  cogitationes  animalia  erunt :  quod 
nullo  modo  recipiendum  eft.  Non  enim  quic^ 
quid  ab  homineftt^  homo  eft.  Juftitia  quid  eft  ? 
inquit.  Animus  quodammodo  fe  habens  Itaqui 
ft  animus  animal  eft^  et  juftitia.  Minime^  hac 
enim  habitus  animi  eft  et  quedam  vis.  Idem 
animus  in  varias  ftguras  convertitur^  et  non 
toties  afinnal  aliud  eft^  quoties  aliud  facit  : 
nee  illud  quod  ftt   ab  animo^  animal  eft.     Si 

juftitia 
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juftitia  animal  efi^  fi  fortitudo^  ft  caster (S  vir-- 

tutcs :    utnan  definunt  animalia  ejfe  fubindcy 

ac  rurfus  incipiunty  an  femper  funt  ? ''   ^c. 

&c. 

Seneca,  Epift.  il^.pajim. 

There  can  be  no  occafion  to  enter  into 
the  merits  of  this  ftrange  controverfy.  I 
prefume,  if  any  perfon  in  the  prefent  age 
were  to  aflcrt  the  opinion  which  Seneca 
combats  fb  acutely,  he  would  inftantly  be 
pronounced  infane;  and  probably  there 
would  not  be  a  much  more  favourable  o- 
pinion  entertained  of  the  judgement  of 
one  who  ihould  fet  about  arguing  againft 
it.  Yet  let  it  be  obferved,  that  it  is  a  fpe- 
culation  or  fjrftem  that  correfponds  per- 
fedlly  to  the  modem  dodlrine  of  the  Ne- 
ceflity  of  human  a<5lions  ;  both  in  princi- 
ple, which  confifts  in  the  confounding  the 
notions  of  two  different  natural  relations  ; 
and  in  the  ftyle  of  reafoning,  which  con- 
fifts  in  drawing  inferences  from  the  words 
and  phrafes  commonly  employed  in  a  me- 
taphorical fcnfe  in  fpeaking  of  motives 
and  actions,  juft  as  if  they  were  literal  ex- 
preflions  of  thought.  It  is  unneceffary 
Q^q  2  to 
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to  make  any  comparifon  between  the  two 
iodlrines  in  point  of  rationality :  rome, 
no  doubt,  will  think  the  difFcrence  veiy 
great,  others  very  little.  But  whichever 
of  them  be  the  more  plaufible,  1  have  no 
fcruple  to  fay,  that  the  ancient  fyflem  is 
by  far  the  more  tenable.  Indeed  (all  re- 
gard to  common  fenfe,  and  even  to  con- 
fcioufnefs,  being  put  out  of  the  queftion, 
as  in  candour  it  ought  to  be)  1  fee  no 
means  of  confuting  a  philofopher,  'who 
fhall  chufe  to  deny  having  any  fclf-go*- 
verning  power  with  refpcdl  to  'his  own  ac- 
tions, and  to  aiTert,  at  the  fame  time»  that 
they  are  abfolutely,  and  as  to  him  irre* 
fiftibly,  determined  and  produced  by  cer- 
tain motives  or  principles  of  adlion,  which 
^re  animals,  and  dfi  upon  him  only  occa- 
fionally,  or  when  they  pleafe.  1  am  furc 
fuch  a  dodlripe  is  proof  againft  mathema- 
tical demonftradon,  or,  more  properly 
fpeaking,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  it.  Ma- 
thematical demonflration,  I  apprehend,  is 
only  applicable  to  this  fubjedl  on  the  fup- 
pofition,  that  the  living  perfon,  or  mind, 
is  as  inert  with  refpedl  to  the  produdlion 
?f  sny  change  in  itfelf,  as  inanimate  mat- 
ter 
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teris;  and  that  the  motives  producing  ^ 
change  in  it  are  alfo  things  inanimate, 
which,  whether  conftantly  conjoined  with 
their  refpedlive  actions,  or  occafionally  fe-  * 
parated  from  them,  have  no  power  of  their 
own,  either  of  not  ading,  or  of  adling  ac- 
cording to  their  difcretion.  I  own  I  ihould 
fufped,  that  thofe  philofophers  whom  Se- 
neca undertakes  \o  confute,  and  takes  the 
liberty  to  laugh  at,  had  given  up  their 
fortrefs,  or  rather  abandoned  it,  becaufe 
no  body  thought  it  worth  while  to  attack 
them  in  it ;  for  it  is  one  of  that  kind,  which 
a  fucceflion  of  refolute  difputants  might 
eafily  maintain  againfl  all  mankind,  even 
to  the  day  of  judgement. 


SECT. 


SECT.       XV. 

General  illuftration  and  confirmation  of 
reafonings  in  the  nine  preceding  feSiit 

from  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  reafonings 
his  Principia.— Cbiw^^nz/^ry  on  his  ar^ 
ment  in  proof  of  his  frfi  corollary  from 
three  laivs  of  Motion. — That  corollary  i 
argument  refohuahle  into  the  principle^ 
Inertia  of  the  flibjefi^    and  conflant  c 

juniiion   of  Caufe  and  Effeft^  or  into 
latter  principle  Jingfyy  as  it  implies  thej 
mer. — ImpoJJibility  of  ajjigning  a  reoj 
confjient  "with  the  principles^  for  the  c 

ferent  refult^  in  the  cafe  of  lif clefs  hod 
and  in  that  of  living  perfons. — Ahfurt 
offuch  an  attempt. — Either  the  infcrci 
mujl  he  admitted^  or  the  latter  princ\ 
vmji  he  given  up^  ivith  refpe^  to  Moti 
and  Anions. 


I  Believe  the  moft  fatisfadory  and  m 
ufeful  method  of  illuftrating  and  e( 
blifliing  the  kind  of  mathematical  reafc 
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ing  that  has  been  employed  to  refute  the 
dodtrine  of  the  Neceflity  of  human  adlions 
as  modified  by  Mr  Hume,  and  maintain- 
ed to  confift  ill  the  conftant  conjunfiion  of 
motive  and  adlioji,  at  lead  with  men  who 
are  accuftomed  to  fcientific  reafbning,  will 
be^  to  analyfe  Newton's  firft  corollary 
from  the  three  laws  of  motion,  with  his 
argument  in  proof  of  it.     For  it  will  ap- 
pear at  once,  that  his  argument  turns  en- 
tirely on  the  conftant  conjuniiion  of  caufe 
and  efiedl,  and  on  the  inability  of  the  bo- 
dy to  move  itfclf.    This  laft  circumflance, 
which  is  comprehended  in  what  Newton 
calls  the  inertia  of  body,    is  indeed  fuffi- 
ciently  implied  in  the  former,  though  this 
is  not  mutual;    and    the  correfponding 
principle  is  equally  implied  with  refpedt 
to  mind,  or  living  pef  fons,  in  the  dodlrine 
of  the  conftant  conjunSiion  of  motives  and 
aftions,  as  was  formerly  mentioned ;  and, 
at  any  rate,  it  is  exprelsly  aflerted  in  eve- 
ry dodrine  of  the  Neceflity  of  human  ac- 
tions as  proceeding  from  motives,  like  phy- 
fical  effedls  from  their  caufes,   and  is  an 
eflential  part  of  every  fuch  do(5lrine,  and 
fecms  to  be  the  very  point  in  difpute  be- 
tween 
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tween    philofbphers    and  the  vulgar  on 
this  fubjecS. 

Newton's    firft   corollary   from    the 

three  laws  of  motion  is  as  follows  :   Cbr- 

pus  viribus  conjuniiis  diagonalem  parallelo-^ 

grammi  codem  tempore  dejcribere^  quo  latera 

feparatis. 

This  corollary  evidently  coniifls  of  two 
parts  or  points,  and  confequently  might 
have  been  exprefled  in  two  feparate  pro* 
portions. 

The  firft  point  is.  That  the  body  muft 
move  in  the  diagonal  of  the  parallelogram 
fuppofed. 

The  fecond  point  is,  That  it  muft  dc- 
fcribe  the  whole  diagonal  in  the  fame  time 
that  it  would  have  defcribed  either  of  the 
two  contiguous  fides  of  the  parallelogram 
feparately. 

The  fecond  point  I  put  out  of  the  que- 
ftion  here;  becaufe,  for  reafons  formerly 
mentioned,  it  is  not  indifferent  to  a  per- 

fon 
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(on  to  go,  as  it  Is  for  a  body  moving  un- 
rcfifted,  or  uniformly  refifted,  to  move 
\vith  any  velocity.  But  if  this  were  the 
cafe  with  a  perfon,  there  can  he  no  doubt 
that  the  whole  of  Newton's  corollary 
would,  on  the  principle  of  confiant  con^ 
jun^ion^  ripply  to  a  living  perfon  under  the 
influence  of  combined  motives,  as  well  as 
to  a  dead  body  under  the  influence  of  (i- 
milarly  combined  forces,  or  phyfical  caufes 
of  motion. 

It  is  therefore  the  firfl;  poiiit  only  of  the 
corollary  that  I  have  occafion  to  confidef 
at  prefent.  Newton's  argument  in  proof 
of  his  whole  corollary  is  as  follows  :  Si 
corpus  dato  tempore^  vi  fola  M  in  loco  A  im^ 
prejja^  ferretur  uniformi  ciim  motu  ab  A  ad 
B ;  et  ,vi  /old  N  in  eodem  loco  imprejfd^  fer-- 
retur  ab  A  ad  C :  compleatur  parallelogram^ 
mum  AS  D  Cy  et  vi  utr&que  feretur  corpus 
illud  eodem  tempore  in  diagonali  ab  A  ad  D. 
Nam  quoniam  vis  N  agit  fecundum  lineam 
A  C  ipji  B  D  parallelam^  hd:c  vis  per  legeui 
fecundam  nihil  mutabit  velocitatem  accedendi 
ad  lineam  illam  B  Dj  a  vi  altera  genitam. 
Accedet  igitur  corpus  eodem  tempore  ad  lineam 
R  r  B  D, 
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B  Dj  Jive  VIS  N  imprimatur^  five  non ;  ^- 
gue  ideo  in  fine  illius  temparis  reperietur  ali^ 
cubi  in  linea  ilia  B  D.  Eodem  argumento  in 
fine  temporis  ejufdem  reperietur  alicubi  in  li^ 
nea  C  D^  et  idcirco  in  utriujque  lines  cofH 
curfii  D  reperiri  necejfe  eft.  Perget  autem 
motu  re^ilineo  ab  A  ad  D  per  legem  pri-' 
mam. 

This  important  argument  is  one  of  the 
plained  and  fimplefl  that  can  be  concei- 
ved, and  fuch  as  I  am  perfuaded  a  cluld 
of  feven  years  of  age  would  eafily  under- 
(land.  It  is  in  fubftance  merely  this: 
That  while  the  body,  in  confequence  of 
one  caufe,  is  moving,  or  tending  to  move, 
in  the  diredion  of  one  of  the  contiguous 
fides  of  the  parallelogram,  in  confequence 
of  the  other  caufe,  it  is  tending  to  move 
in  the  diredlion  of  the  other  contiguous 
fide  of  it.  It  feems  tacitly  to  be  taken  for 
granted  by  Newton,  that  the  body  mu^ 
be  in  fome  place,  and  that  it  cannot  be 
in  two  places,  nor  be  moving  in  two  dif- 
ferent lines,  at  once ;  which  it  may  be 
prefumed  no  perfbn  will  difpute;  and 
therefore^  that  at  any  moment  of  the  time 

in 
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in  which  it  is  moving,  it  muft  be  found 
in  fbme  point  of  a  line  lying  in  the  inter- 
mediate diredion  between  the  two  in  each 
of  which  it  tends  to  move  :  the  precife 
line  of  this  motion  being  determined  by 
tfaofe  of  the  other  two,  which  would  have 
taken  place  if  the  refpedive  caufes  of  them 
had  been  applied  fingly. 

The  merit  of  the  reafoning  employed 
by  Newton,  in  proof  of  his  corollary, 
muft  depend  on  the  thoughts  exprefTed  by 
his  words  employed  in  enunciating  it,  and 
not  upon  the  words  themfelves;  elfe  the 
corollary,  though  true  in  Latin,  might  be 
falfe  in  Greek  or  in  Englifh ;  which  is  ab- 
furd. 

Let  us  then  confider  accurately  the  im- 
port of  his  words,  and  obferve  which  of 
the  many  circumftances  exprefTed  by 
them  are  eflential  to  the  force  of  his  ar- 
gument in  proof  of  the  compofition  of  mo- 
tion. 

I.  Corpus^  a  Body;   a  Being,  extended, 

figured,  iblid,  divifible,  moveable^  unin- 

R  r  2  tcUigenr, 
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tcUigent,  inert,  that  is^  incapable  either 
of  changing  its  own  ftate,  or  of  prevent- 
ing it  from  changing,  ia  confequence  of 
any  caufe  applied. 

Take  away,  or,  what  is  the  fame  thing 
for  our  prefent  purpofe,  put  out  of  confi- 
deration,  extenGon,  figure,  folidity,  and 
divifibility;  fuppofe  the  body  a  mere 
atom,  or  an  indivifible  moveable  point : 
Newton's  argument  remains  unfhaken, 

Suppofe  the  atom,  or  the  extended,  fi- 
gured, folid  body,  to  have  intelligence; 
or,  if  this  be  thought  an  abfurd  or  extra- 
vagant fuppoCtion,  fuppofe  a  very  intelli- 
gent man,  with  all  his  fenfes  about  him, 
but  perfecflly  paralytic,  or  bound  hand 
^nd  foot,  fo  as  to  be  unable  to  give  him- 
felf  the  fmalleft  motion,  or  to  prevent 
himfelf  from  moving,  by  laying  hold  of 
any  thing,  to  be  placed  in  the  fame  cir- 
cumflances  with  the  body  in  Newton's 
firll  corollary  :  Newton's  argument  ftill 
applies  in  full  force  to  fuch  a  Being;  and 
whenever  the  experiment  is  tried,  or  any 
one  equivalent  Xo  it,  as  in  the  cafe  of  a 

perfon 
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perfon  in  a  fwinging  chair  or  bed,  the 
refult  is  ftridly  agreeable  to  the  corol- 
lary. 

But  let  us  next  fuppofe  the  Being  in 
queflion,  whether  extended,  figured,  fo- 
lid,  and  divifible,  or  only  a  fhapelefs  a- 
torn,  whether  intelligent  or  fenfelefs,  to 
be  capable  of  moving  of  itfelf. 

Newton's  argument  does  not  apply  at 
all  to  fuch  a  Being  :  for,  inftead  of  going 
in  the  diredlion  of  the  diagonal,  it  may  go 
in  the  very  oppofite,  or  in  twenty  difier- 
ent  directions  fucceflively.  it  may  go 
backwards  and  forwards;  it  may  move 
in  a  circle,  or  defcribe  a  fpiral  or  a  regu- 
lar polygon ;  and  this  notwithftanding  the 
two  forces  applied. 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  remark,  that 
motion,  the  effcB  of  one  caufe^  is  always, 
and,  as  we  have  reafon  to  think,  necefTa- 
rily,  re<5lilinear,  progreflive,  and  uniform 
in  its  velocity  :  but  motion,  the  aiiion  of 
one  ogent^  may  be  either  progreflive  or 
retrograde,  or  each  alternately;    it  may 

be 
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be  uniform,  or  accelerated,  or  retarded, 
or  all  fucccffively ;  it  may  be  cither  rcfti- 
linear,  or  curvilinear,  or  each  in  their 
turns*  The  acceleration  of  the  motion  of 
a  falling  body,  the  ofcillatory  motions  of 
'  pendulums,  and  many  other  fuch  inftan- 
ces,  virhich  at  firft  view  might  appear 
contradidlions  to  the  alledged  uniformity 
of  motion,  the  eSc&  of  one  caufe,  will  not 
be  found  fo  when  duly  examined. 

a.  Fires^  Forces,  or  caufes  of  motion. 
In  Newton's  reafonings,  commonly  no- 
thing more  is  meant  by  forces  than  mere^ 
ly  certain  tendencies  to  move ;  and  this 
he  is  at  much  pains  to  inculcate,  even  in 
his  definitions.  But  the  term  is  often 
ufed  to  denote  the  fuppofed  caufes  of  fuch 
tendencies  to  movej  as  in  the  prefent  ar- 
gument; which  produces  no  embarraiT- 
ment,  nor  even  ambiguity,  as  the  caufe 
and  its  effedy  the  tendency,  are  conceived 
to  be  conilantly  conjoined*  If  this  were 
not  imiformly  conceived  to  be  the  cafe, 
the  ufe  of  fuch  a  term,  that  is  really  am- 
biguous, would  produce  the  greateft  con- 
fuiion,    and  would  completely  mar  his 

whole 
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ifvhole  rcafonings.  The  nature  of  thefc 
caufes  Newton  did  not  fpecify,  and  in 
the  Prtncipia  he  frequently  warns  us,  that 
he  did  not  know  it :  nor  indeed  was  it  of 
any  confequence  to  him,  in  his  mode  of 
reafoning,  of  what  nature  the  caufes  of 
motion  were,  provided  only  they  were 
conftantly  conjoined  with  their  effedls* 
That  this  circumftance  was  always  im- 
plied in  Newton's  conception  of  them, 
and  that  it  is  eflentially  neceflary  to  his 
argument  in  proof  of  his  firft  corollary,  is 
Yery  evident,  Suppofc,  in  the  cafe  put  in 
that  corollary,  that  one  of  the  forces  fhould 
be  (eparated  from  its  efied,  then  the  bo- 
dy, indead  of  moving  in  the  diagonal^ 
muji  move  in  the  direction  of  one  or  other 
of  the  two  contiguous  fides  of  the  paral- 
lelogram. Suppofe  both  the  forces  to  be 
feparated  from  their  effcdls,  the  body,  inr 
ftead  of  defcribing  the  diagonal,  muJl  re- 
main at  red  at  the  point  where  it  was  ori- 
ginally placed. 

Even  the  clau(e  in  Newton's  argu- 
ment. Nam  quoniam  vis  N  agit  fecundum  li^ 
neam  AC  tpfi  B  D  paralldam^  hac  vis  per 

legem 
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legem  fecundam  nihil  mutabit  velocitatem  ac^ 
cedendi  ad  lineam  illam  B  D  avi  alteri  ge^ 
nitamy  is  implied  in  the  notion  of  the  con- 
ftant  conjundion  of  caufe  and  effe(5l,  is 
relblycablc  into  it,  and  is  in  truth  little 
elfe  than  a  particular  mode  of  exprefling 
it,  adapted  to  the  cafe  in  quellion. 

Without  inquiring  minutely  into  the 
extenfive  and  various  meanings  of  the 
verb  agit^  and  confequently  the  ambiguity 
of  it  in  certain  cafes,  we  may  (afely  fay, 
that,  as  here  employed  by  Newton,  it 
means  merely  is  the  caufe  of  motion;  and 
that  the  fenfe  of  the  paflage  would  be  ex- 
adlly  exprefled  in  the  following  words : 
^oniam  vis  N  e/l  cau/a  motus  fecundum 
A  C,  h^c  vis  non  erit  cauja  ullius  mutationis 
velocitatis  accedendi  ad  B  D.  For  muto^  as 
being  an  acflive  verb,  as  well  as  ago^  ac- 
cording to  its  full  literal  meaning,  involves 
and  exprefles  a  notion  of  fomething  dif- 
ferent from  merely  being  a  phyfical  caufe 
of  change,  and  fomething  diflFerent  from 
what  Newton  was  reafoning  about,  or 
feems  to  have  had  in  view  in  this  argu- 
ment. 

Such 
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Sack  beings  the  iheaning  of  the  claufe 
at  preftnt  iitider  confideration,  it  may  ea- 
fily  be  ihewn,  that  it  is  fully  implied  in 
the  notioti  of  the  coiiftant  conjundion  of 
xatife  and  effe^ ;  or^  in  other  words,  it 
inaytbe  demonftratfcd  fromithis  principle* 

EoCy  accordidg  to  the  hypothefis,  orca(e 
'|mt  inthe  corollarVv  no  caufes  are  applied 
•to ;  tfee  body,  but  M  and  N.  Uniform 
tnotion,  with  a  certain  velocity  in  Che  di- 
reaiori  A  B,  it  the  fiill  cflfea  of  M  when 
applied  ^njgly ;  aind  ndiform  motion,  with 
«  certain  Telocity  in  the  dire<5lion  A  C,  is 
Xht  full  cfiedl  of  N  when  applied  finglf  ^ 
If,  dien,  when  both  M  and  N  are  applied 
together,  the  velocity  of  the  motion  of  the 
body,  cither  in  the  diredHon  A  B,  or  in 
the  diredHon  A  C,  is  either  encreafed  or 
diminilhed,  this  change,  which  we  confi- 
der  as  an  effedl,  mufl  either  take  place 
without  a  caufe,  or  it  muft  proceed  either 
from  M  or  N,  the  only  two  cau(es  that 
are  applied.  If  it  be  faid  to  take  place 
without  a  caufe,  it  is  a  fpecific  inllance  of 
the  feparation  of  caufe  and  effedl,  as  much 
as  the  application  of  a  caufe  which  fliould 
S  f  not 
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not  be  followed  by  its  proper  effedl  wcnild 
be.  If  it  be  faid  to  be  the  cffccfl  of  M,  or 
ofN,  it  mufl:  be  either  over  and  above 
their  ufual  full  cffcA  when  each  of  them 
is  applied  fingly;  or  it  muft  be  either 
wholly  or  partly,  inftead  of  their  trfual 
fiill  effe<5l.  If  it  be  over  and  above  the 
nfual  full  efiedl  of  them  refpedlively,  then 
they  are  not  conftantly  conjoined  with 
their  effedls,  having  a  greater  effed  at  one 
time  than  at  another;  and  the  amount  of 
the  difference  between  the.effedl  of  either  of 
them,  when  applied  fingly,  and  when  ap- 
plied in  combination  with  the  other,  is  the 
quantity  of  eflFedl  from  which  at  one  or  other 
of  thofe  times,  it  Was  feparated.  For  the 
fake  of  concifenefs  and  diflindnefs,  this 
may  be  e^prefled  in  algebraical  form,  as 
follows : 

X  =  A, 

Y  =  B, 

X  F  Y  =  A  F  B, 

according  to  the  afTumcd  principle  of  cob« 
(lant.conjundtion : 

But 
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But  if  it  be  fuppofed  to  be 
Xr^  Y  =  A  -f-  C  1^  B, 

or  if  it  be  fuppofed  to  be 

XFY  =  AFB~D, 

then  C  or  D  are  the  quantities  of  cffedl  fe- 
parated  at  one  time  or  another  from  the 
caufes  X  and  Y. 

If  it  be  faid,  that  this  new  eflTedl  is 
not  additional,  or  over  and  above  the 
ufual  full  efie6l  of  either  caufe  fingly  ap- 
plied, but  either  wholly  or  partly,  in- 
ftead  of  that  ufual  efiedl,  ftill  it  would  be 
an  inftance  of  the  reparation,  either  total 
or  partial,  of  a  caufe  from  its  efledt ;  for 
even  if  the  quantity  of  the  new  efiedl  were 
the  fame  with  that  of  the  old,  the  quality 
or  kind  of  it  would  be  different.  But 
while  the  body  advances  towards  B  D 
with  the  fame  velocity  as  if  N  were  not  ap- 
plied, and  towards  C  D,  with  the  fame 
velocity  as  if  M  were  not  applied ;  and 
accordingly  at  the  end  of  the  given  jtimc 

S    f  2  IS 
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is  found,    at  the  point  D,    the  diflfflreoo' 
from  the  effedl  of  M  correfponds  exadly-^C 
both  in   quantity  and  quality,  to  the  ful.  %-  ^ 
effedl  of  N ;  as  the  difference  from  the  ef— ^^^ 
fed  of  N  applied  fingly  doc's  to  the  full  M 
effed  of  M ;  fo  that  both  caufes  arc  full) 
conjoined,  both  in  refpedl  of  quantity  and 
quality  with  their  refpedive  effedls. 


The  cafe  of  'the  dired  concurrence 
diredl  oppofition  of  forces  or  caufes  or  ^ 
motion  is  more  familiar  to  us  th^  th»  -m( 
combination  of  them,  or  at  lead  is  mor^ — "f 
readily  and  clearly  apprehended  on  acpoun^^oi 
of  its  perfed  analogy  with  the  iimple  bpc-^ss- 
ration  of  addition  and  fubtradlioji  in  &irith  .^^ 
metic  or  in  algebra.  It  may  therefore  b^iiDC 
ufcd  to  illuftrate  the  preceding  argumcrrz^t 
with  refped  to  the  combination  pf  forcer  -^s 
as  the  fame  general  principle  applies  •^  t( 
them  all. 

If  a  force  or  caufe  of  motion  X  prodi^  ^' 
ced  a  velocity  as  A,  and  another  force  ^ 
produced  a  velocity  as  B,  on  the  prihcip::^'^ 
of  condant  conjiindlion,  the  cdncurren^«c€ 
of  X  and  Y  muft  produce  a  velocity        ^ 

A+       ^1 
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A  ■+•  B,  and  the  oppofition  of  them  would 
give  a  velocity  as  A  —  B.  To  fuppofe 
X  -+-  Y  to  produce  a  velocity  as  A  -f-  B 
—  C,  or  as  Ah-  2  B,  or  to  fuppofe  X— ^-Y 
to  produce  a' velocity  as  2  A  ■+•  B,  or  as 
A  -h  B  -+-  C,  would  at  once  be  acknow- 
ledged to  be  an  extravagancy,  or  little  bet- 
ter than  an  abfurdity ;  and,  on  examina*- 
tion,  it  would  be  feen,  that  on  thofc  fup- 
pofitions  there  muft  be  fometimes  an  effedl 
without  a  cauie,  or  dfe  caufes  feparated 
from  their  full  ufual  effedls. 

If  the  principle  of  conftant  conjundlion 
be  conceived  to  make  a  part  of  the  illation 
of  caufe  and  effe6k|  they  are  complete  ab- 
furdities,    as   hath   been  already   fhdwm 
And  fo  univerfal   and  irrefiftible  is  that 
notion  of  the  relation  in  queftion;  that  if 
thofe  fuppofitions  were  cxpreflcd  in  arith- 
metical riumbersi   and  explained  by  any 
familiar  illuftration,  fuch  as  failing,. ei- 
ther againft  or  with  a  ciirreht,  any  ordi- 
nary man  would  be  Struck  with  the  abfur^ 
ditydfthem.     Acommbii-feaman,  1  pre- 
fume,  would  fee  at  'once  the '  abfurdity  of 
them  in  all  thetfirce  cdics  of  Concurrehc^, 

oppofition, 
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oppofition,  or  combination.— -Let  it  be 
remembered,  however,  that  thefe  reaibn- 
ings  are  given  merely,  as  necefTary  infers 
cnces  from  the-  principle  of  conftant  con- 
jundion  of  caufe  and  eJSedV,  not  as  any 
proof  of  the  neceility  of  that  conftant  con- 
jundlion,  nor  even  of  the  truth  of  it,  as  a 
mere  matter  of  fadl;  though  no  doubt 
they  indiredlly  tend  to  prove  the  truth  of 
it,  as  they  thenafelves  are  found  true  as 
matters  of  fadl..  The  nature  of  the  rcla^ 
tion,  in  other  refpedls,  is  a  rational  fub- 
je6l  for  further  invert igation. 

Call  one  of  the  forces,  to  which*  New- 
ton's argument  relates.  Gravity,  and  the 
other  Magnecilm  or  Eledbricity;  or  one  of 
them  Hunger,  and  the  other  Thirft ;  or 
one  of  them  Anger,  and  the  other  Fear; 
or  one  of  them  the  defire  of  earning  loo 
guineas,  and  the  other  the  defire  of  earn* 
in^  JO  guineas  j  or,  what  is  much  better 
for  the  purjiole  of  precife  reafoning,  call 
one  of  them  M,  and  thcf  other  N,  as  New* 
TON  does  in  his  argument  in  proof  of 
the  firft  corollary;  ftill,  if  their  conjuac* 
tion  with  their  effe^s  be  conftant,  New* 

ton's 
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TON^s  argument  applies  td  them  complete- 

Jy.  :.:   ■     :r/     .      -•    v-:;    ■■     :•;     ; 

It  has  often  been  obfcnreci,*  and  I  be- 
lieve is    now  univcrfaUy    acfefinwledgeit, 
that  Newton's  argument  in  proof  of  that 
important  corollary,  is  no  demonftration. 
indeed  he  himfelf  does  not  give  it  formal- 
ly as  a  demdnftration,   though   it  is  very 
platn,^  that  he  relied  on  it  as  being  eflen- 
tiallya  perfeft  dne.      In  both  thefe  re- 
fpe^s;  [apprehend,  he  was  iclearJy  in  the 
right.  ^    The  argument  is  rdeficient  in  the 
form ;  but  it  has  conapletely  the  efTence  of 
a  denmnflration:,.  i  It  ia  deficient  in  this 
arefpc6t,  that  the  conclufion  is  not  clearly 
refolved  into  all  the  fimpler  principles  that 
arc   affumed  in   the  reafoning,   whether 
thefe  be  ielf-evident  neceffary  truths,  or 
aitioms,  or  only  ultimate  phyfical  fadts  or 
laws  of  Nature.    Of  the  former  kind  are 
the  neceffity  of  a  body's   being  in  fbme 
place,  and  the  impoflibility  of  its   being 
in  two  places,  or  moving  in  two  different 
lines,  at  once:    of  the  latter  kind  are  the 
conftant  conjundlion  of  caufe  and  effedl, 
and  the  inability  of  the  body  to  move  it- 

fclf. 
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felf*     But  this  indeed  is  ytrtually  implied 
in  the  firft  law  of  motion ;    and  both  the 
conftant  conjundlion  of  caufe  and  effedl^ 
and  the  inability  of  a  body  to'mdve  itfelf, 
are  implied  in  the  coinmon  notibnardf 
caufi  and  of  body.     Yet  Newton's  ar- 
gument is  efTentially  good  demonftration) 
for  all  thefe  fimple  truths^  whether  neoeG- 
Ary  or  contingeqt,  are  iiniverfally  implied 
in   the   notions  of  mankind  concernid|; 
thofe  things  about  which  he  reafbns;  and 
they  would  be  exprelTed  in  good  fl^fiai- 
tions  of  thofe  notions,  or  explanations  pi 
the  terms,  which  he,  like  odier  men,  erne 
ploy S:  to  denote  them.:  This  feems  to  ha^ 
been  very  uniformly  felt  and  ilnderftAod 
by  men  of  fcience,  who  have  almoft  u^i- 
vcrfally  acquiefced  in  Newton's  argu- 
ment.   None  indeed  could  call  in  qudftkA 
the  truth  of  the  conclufion  as  a  mattered 
faiSl ;    for  there  is  neither  obfcurity,  not 
difficulty,  nor  contradidlion,  in  the  cxp^ 
riments  that  confirm  it ;   but  a  few  have 
inclined  to  refufe  their  a  (Tent  to  the  corolr 
lary  as  a  point  demonftrated,  or  a  neceilary 
truth;    but  thefe,    I  believe,   have  beea 
pieo  who,  from  the  force  of  old  prejudi- 
ces. 
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oeSf  could  not,  or  would  not  underdand 
It.     As  every  demonftration   mud   ulti- 
nately  reft  on  (bme  firfl:  principles ;  as  no 
more  principles  fhould  be  afTumed  for  any 
demonftration  than  what  are   eflentially 
and  abfolutely  neceflary  for  it ;  as  it  is  al- 
ways plealing,  and  indeed  for  other  rea* 
ions  defirable,  to  refolve  a  demonilration 
into  as  few  principles  as  poilible;   and  as 
Slothing  more  is  wanting  to  complete  the 
demonftration  of  Newton^s  corollary,  but 
merely  to  fpecify  thole  circumftances  which 
are  tacitly  aflumed  by  him,  and  are  im*- 
plied  in  his  argument ;   1  hope  1  (hall  not 
be  accufed  of  arrogance  when  I  fay,  that  I 
conceive  this  little  commentary  to  be  a  de- 
monftration of  his  £rft  corollary,    and 
of  the  neceiTary  compofition  of  motion, 
from  a  combination  of  forces,  neither  di- 
TC&lj  concurring,  nor  yet  diredtly  oppo- 
fing  one  another :  and  the  fame  principles 
apply  to  all  other  cafes  of  motion  from 
the  various  applications  of  any  caufes  or 
Ibices,  whether  concurring  or  oppoiing. 

In  ihort,  grant  him  but  the  inertia  of 

body,  and  the  con/iant  ccnjunifion  of  caufe 

T  t  and 
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and  efFeft,  Jthe  neceflity  of  a  body's  being 
in  fome  place,  and  the  evident  impoflibi- 
lity  of  its  being  in  two  places,  or  moving 
in  two  diflferenc  lines,  at  once ;  which  are 
all  of  them  axioms  of  phyfics,  or  laws  of 
human  thought,  with  refpedl  to  body, 
fpace,  motion, .  caufe,  and  effecfi,  as  much 
as  the  axioms  of  geometry  are  laws  of  hu- 
man thought  with  refpedt  to  quantity; 
and  Newton's  corollary  with  refpedt  to 
the  compofition  of  motion  is  plain  de- 
monflration  :  take  away  any  one  of  thefe 
things,  or  difprove  any  one  of  thefb  fup«- 
pofed  phyfical  axioms,  and  the  Principia  of 
Newton  do  not  deferve  the  name  of  rca- 
foning* 

The  two  lad  of  thefe  things  are  uni« 
verfally  admitted  with  refpedl  to  living 
perfons,  as  well  as  with  refpedt  to  inani« 
mate  bodies  :  nor  can  they,  without  the 
mod  palpable  abfurdity,  be  denied.  The 
two  firfl  of  them  are  alfo  maintained  with 
refpedl  to  living  perfons,  as  well  as  to  in« 
animate  bodies,  in  the  philofophical  doc- 
trine of  the  neceflity  of  human  aftions, 
as  it  has  been  modified  and  ailerted  by 

Mr 
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Mr  Hume  :    and  the  fame  confequences 
mujl  necellarily  follow  from  them. 

This  difquifition,  therefore,  I  give  as 
complete  demonftration,  not  merely  of  the 
falfity,  but  of  the  abfurdity,  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  condant  conjundlion  of  mo- 
tive and  adion,  and  of  the  neceflity  of  hu- 
man adions  as  refulting  from  this  rela- 
tion between  them  and  the  motives  of 
them,  and  of  the  perfedl  refemblance  or 
identity  of  the  relation  of  motive  and  ac- 
tion with  that  of  caufe  and  effedl  in  phy^ 
fics. 

If  any  perfon  will  not  acquiefce  in  my 
demonftration,,  and  give  up  Mr  Hume's 
dodlrine,  he  has  his  choice  of  two  things 
which  he  may  do.  He  muJl  either  admit 
as  truths  all  my  conclufions  from  that 
dodlrine,  and  ten  thoufand  others,  equal- 
ly falfe,  and  more  ridiculous,  that  may  be 
drawn  from  it ;  or  he  muft  £hew  fome  error 
in  the  reafoning  employed,  which  in  truth 
is  not  mine,  but  Sir  Isaac  Newton's* 
I  only  analyfe  it,  and  make  a  new  applica- 
tion of  it.  He  muJl  likewife  End  mean$ 
T  t  2  ra. 
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to  difprove,  or  at  leafl  mufl  be  prepared 
to  deny,  and  argue  agatnft,  many  of  the 
bed  known  and  mod  important  fa^  in 
phyfics. 

For  it  is  neceflary  to  point  out,  that  no* 
thing  can  ever  be  done  towards  evading 
or  explaining  away  thofe  falfe  and  ridicu- 
lous conclufions  that  have  been  drawn 
from  the  dodlrine  of  the  conftant  con-* 
jundtion  of  Aiotive  and  adlion,  by  al^ 
figning  a  reafbn,  confident  with  the  prin- 
ciple, for  the  (Iriking  difierence  of  the  re- 
fult  of  it  in  the  cafe  of  living  perfons,  an<l 
in  that  of  inanimate  bodies. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  that,  by  the  help 
of  ambiguous  words,  and  groundlefs,  or 
perhaps  unintelligible  hypothefes,  argu- 
ments, or  talk  at  Jeal>,  may  be  muftered 
up,  even  on  the  plaineft  fubje6>,  which 
it  will  be  impoffible  either  to  under(land  or 
to  anfwcr.  But  to  feek  for  fuch  a  reafbn 
in  the  prcfent  cafe,  is  an  ablUrdity ;  for, 
from  the  nature  of  things,  there  can  be 
none  fuch  :  and  it  is  folly  to  liden  to  any 
thin^  that  can  be  laid  in  favour  of  fuch 

an 
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an  optnion.  This  point,  which  is  of 
ibme  confeqnence,  it  wduld  be  tedious  to 
explain  in  general  terms ;  bat  this  kind  of 
explanation  of  it  is  not  needed,  as  it  may 
be  fufficiehtly  proved  and  illuftrated  by 
one  or  two  inftances* 

If  a  mathematician  (hould  afTert,  that 
he  had  conflruAed  a  plain  triangle  of  fuch 
curious  proportions,  that  one  fide  of  it 
was  longer  thstn  the  other  two  put  toge^ 
ther,  and  that  the  three  angles  of  it  were 
^eater  than  two  right  angles;  and  ihould 
undertake  to  aifign  a  reafon  for  thefe  dif- 
ferences between  his  triangle  and  all  others^ 
and  even  offer  to  demonftrate  thefe  (Irange 
properties  of  his  triangle :  What  would 
men  of  fenfe  and  men  of  fcience  think  of 
him  ? 

Or  if  a  chemift  (hould  tell  us,  that  he 
had  difcovered  a  new  fo£pil,  or  contrived  a 
new  compofition  of  metals,  of  fuch  won- 
derful properties,,  that  though  it  was  p?r- 
fcdWy  inert,  and  very  ponderous,  yet  a 
ball  of  it,  when  projeded  obliquely  to  the 
Korizoo,  went  in  a  Araight  line,  ^d  with 
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an  uniform  velocity,  till  the  whole  force 
of  projection  was  fpent ;  and  that  then  it 
fell  to  the  ground,  with  a  retarded,  or 
with  an  uniform  velocity;  and  ihould 
undertake  to  aifign  a  reafon  for  thefe  fin- 
gular  properties  in  his  new  metal :  What 
ihduld  we  think  of  inch  a  chemift  ? 

It  is  plain,  that  both  the  mathematician 
and  the  chemift  muft  be  mad,    and   that 
they  would  be  undertaking  abfurdities  : 
and  it  would  be  abfurd  to  liften  to  them, 
unlefs  from  curiofity  to  know  what  fpecies 
of  infanity  pofTeiTed  them,    or  with  the 
charitable  intention  of  miniftering  to  their 
relief.     For  if  the  human  faculties  may 
be  trufted  in  any  cafe,  we  may  be  fure, 
that  Omnipotence  itfelf  does  not  extend  to 
fuch  undertakings  as  theirs.     And  if  the 
moft  ingenious  of  men  will    neverthelefs 
make  fuch  attempts,  by  all  their  ingenui- 
ty and  all  their  labours,  they  can  do  no 
more  than  demonftrate  their  own  infanity. 

The  triangle  may  be  any  thing  that  a 
triangle  can  be ;  equilateral,  ifofceles,  or 
icalene;    right  angled,,  acute  angled^  or 

obtufe 
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obtufe  angled ;  of  any  fize,  of  any  propor- 
tion, or  lying  in  any  plane ;  (lill,  if  it  is  a 
plane  figure,  bounded  by  three  right  lines, 
any  one  of  thefe  lines  mujl  be  lefs  than 
the  other  two  taken  together,  and  the  three 
angles  of  it  muji  be  equal  to  two  right 
angles. 

The  metal  may  be  any  thing  that  a  body 
can  be ;  nay  more,  it  may  be  every  thing 
that  mind  can  be,  except  that  one  thing 
which  is  excluded  by  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  do(5lrine  of  Neceffity  r  the 
ball  made  of  it  m^y  be  folid  or  hollow^ 
hard  or  foft,  rough  or  finootb,  big  or  little, 
hot  or  cold,  black  or  white,  or  party-co- 
loured,  and  of  any  fliape ;  it  may  be  fup^ 
pofed  to  have  all  the  piety  of  David^  and 
all  the  wifdom  of  Solofuon ;  all  the  virtues 
of  Socrates^  or  all  the  vices  of  Nero ;  all 
the  poetical  genius  of  Horner^  or  all  the 
philoibphical  knowledge  of  Nrwton  :  ftill, 
if  it  is  inert,  and  heavy,  and  projeded 
obliquely  to  the  horizon,  and  if  the  con- 
jundlion  of  caufe  and  efiedt  be  conltant,  it 
rnuji  defcribe  a  curve,  and  fall  with  an  ac* 
celerated  velocity. 

Now, 
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Now,  according  to  Mr  Humb's  dodrinc 
of  the  Neceflity  of  human  adlions^  and  the 
conftant  ccnjwifUmi  of  motives  and  aiflionsi 
a  living  perfon  in  relation  to  motives  and 
anions  is  preciieiy  in-  the  fituadon  of  an 
inanimate  body  in  relation  to  proje<ftion 
and  gravity,  or  to  any  other  phyiical  cau- 
fes  :  and  if  that  docftrine  be  juft,  the  fame 
general  refuk,  to  wit,  the  conftant  com- 
pofition  of  aiSlions  (for  inftance,  of  volun« 
tary  movement  confidercd  as  an  adlion) 
from  the  combination  of  motives,  as  being 
a  ilridly  necdSary  inference  from'thofe 
principles,  without  the  fmalleft  regard  to 
any  other  properties  in  the  fubjed  or  per« 
fon,  or  to  any  other  circumftances  what- 
ever, muji  univerjally  take  place,  Wkc  the 
compofition  of  motion  from  the  combina* 
tion  of  forces  in  phyfics ;  all  idle  talk  to 
the  contrary  notwithftanding. 


SECT. 
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SitMid  part  tfthe  Diienma  ftdted.-^thexn^ 
crtia  of  Mhid  ^^Irtcftftibk  influence  of  Afo- 
a^es  which  are  ndt  coh^antly  conjoined 
^tb  their  refpefitve  AlHons  or  EffeSDf^ 
but  accafidndly  Jeparate'd  from  them>-^Re-- 
fugnanee  fjf  this  occafional  feparation  or 
coufuH^ion  to  the  affumed  principle^  That 

•     A/try  Event  or  Change  is  An  EfeSi  impfy-- 

'•  hig  A  Cai^e.^-^Irnfoffihilkty  if  its  proceeding 

from  any  Caufe  confiantly  conjoined  ivith 

.     it*  Effefi  ^^Necejfity  of  its  either  cofking 

to  pqfi  without  My  Caufe^  and  purely  by 

ebancCj  or  el/e  being  produeid  fy  onA^CMt 

having  optional  or  difcretionary  power  h 

f^araie  or  to  conjoin  Motives  and  Aiiions. 

.  '-^i^Suppofition  of  its  coming  to  pajs  withr 

cut  any  Caife  fiated^  and  confidered  on  the 

principle  of  {he  dodrint  (f  Chances. -'^Ncr 

cdffafj  inferences  from  it^  that  are  falfcy 

and  repugnant  to  the  univerjal  notion  of  the 

relation  cf  Motive  and  MHon. 

AS  it  is  an  unqueftioned   axiom  of 
logic.  That  a  proportion  dire^ly 
contradidory  to  one  that  is  falie,  mud  .be 
U  u  true; 
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true;  and  as  it  appears  from  the  preccy 
ding  obfervations  and  reafbnings,  that  the 
dodtrine  of  the  conftant  cofffun^ton  of  mft- 
tive  and  adion  is  not  merely  falfe^  but 
abfurd ;  it  moft  be  admitted,  that  wl^at- 
ever  the  relation  in  queftion  may  be  in  a- 
ther.  refpeds,  it  is .  only  an  occafiwal  and 
Jtparable  eamtedion.  And  this  conclufion, 
I  believe,  is  perfectly  confident  with  the 
general  and  natural  convi<5lion,  or  what 
is  called  the  common  fenfe,  of  mankind. 

Still,  however,  it  may  be  alleitedi  and 
probably  it  will  be  aliened  by  thofexwho 
are  keen  partifans  of  the  do<5h:ine  of  phi- 
lofophical  neceflity,  that  though  the  con- 
.nedlion  of  motive  and  adlion  is  but  occa« 
fional  and  feparable,  the  volitions  and  ac- 
tions of  men  are  abfolutely  determined  and 
produced  by  motives,  as  phyfical  cSk&s 
in  inanimate  matter  are  by  their  caufes; 
and  that  men  have  no  independent  power 
of  refilling. motives,  or  of  adiing,  except 
merely  as  impelled  by  them. 

Such  we  may  reafonably  fuppofe  to  have 
been  the  perfuafion  of  philofbph«rs  who 

soain- 
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maintained  the  dodrine  of  Neceffity  be« 
fore  the  time  of  Mr  Hume  ;  who,  fo  far 
as  I  know,  was  the  firft  that  clearly  and 
explicitly  maintained  the  dodhine  of  the 
conftant  conjunction  of  motive  and  adlion, 
and  made  this  principle  the  foundation  of 
the  neceffity  of  human  adlions.  It  is  very 
plain,  at  lead,  that  Mr  Hume  regarded 
himfelf  as  the  author  of  that  doCUine,  and 
that  he  confidered  it  as  an  important  dii^ 
covery  in  (cience. 

This  dodrine,  which,  in  contradi(tinc-» 
tion  to  MrHuME^s,  may  be  called  the  old 
or  common  dodrine  of  Neceffity,  is  as  re- 
pugnant to  general  belief,  or  common 
fenfe,  as  Mr  Hume's  is;  and,  what  is 
more  to  the  prefent  purpofe,  Uke  his  doc-* 
trine  of  Neceffity,  it  may  be  demonftrated 
mathematically  to  be  falfe  and  abfurd.. 
For  though  thefe  two  dodhines  are  very 
difierent  in  one  refped,  yet,  upon  the- 
whole,  they  are  very  near  akin ;  and  as 
they  both  involve  the  fame  falfe  principle, 
to  wit,  the  inertia  of  mind,  the  fame  mode 
of  reafbning,  with  only  a  few  very  flight 
iterations,  may  be  applied  to  both,  and 
U  u  2  win 
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will  be  fufficient  to  prove,  that  the  ooow 
mon  doArine  of  Ncceflity,  as  well  hs  Mr 
HuM£*s,  muit  be  falfe,  becaufe  its  necefr* 
fary  confequences  are  inconfiftent  ¥^ith 
plain  matter  of  fa£l ;  and  that  it  mud  be 
abfurd,  becaufe  it  is  inconfiflent  widiit^ 
felf. 

It  appears  to  me,  I  confefs,  that  this  old 
or  common  docflrine  cannot  be  maintain^- 
ed  with  near  fo  much  plaufibility  as  Mr 
Hume's  dodlrine  of  Neceffity;  that  it  is 
liable  to  many  peculiar  objedtions^  as  well 
as  to  mod  or  all  of  thote  to  which  his  lA 
liable ;  and  therefore,  that  though  it  might 
be  refuted  by  itfelf,  without  regard  to  his, 
yet  the  refiiration  of  it  is  e£fe<SlualIy  invol- 
ved in  that  of  Mr  Hume's.  And  this  was 
one  reafon  for  confidering  fo  minutely  the 
principle  of  conftant  conjundipn,  and  il« 
luftrating  the  coniequences  of  it  at  fb^rea^ 
length. 

The  dqclrine  now  to  be  confidered,  and 
purfued  to  fome  of  its  neceflary  confer 
quences,  is,  ^^  That  men  cannot  acfl,  cxt 
*f  cepc  as  impelled  by  motives,  nor  avoid 

"  aamg 
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^  adiQgos  they  are  impelled  by  motivei:^ 
•*  which  motives  are  not  conftantly  coyoim^ 
"  ^J  with  the  adtions  to  which  they 
^  prompt.** 

This  dodkrine  it  may  be  proper  to  coxvi 
fider^  firft,  in  its  mofl:  fimpie  forin,  aod 
without  any  of  thote  modifications  and 
additions^  which  the  ingenuity  of  philo* 
ibph^rs  has  contrived  to  obviate  or  pal-* 
liate  fome  of  its  mod  flriking  defedb^ 
and  which  modifications  are  now.  gene^ 
rally  ^c^nceived  to  make  an  eflential  park 
of  it^ 

One  6f  the  moft  obvious  difGcuIties  that 
occurs  with  refpedt  to  this  dodlrine,  is  the 
flriking  inconfiftence  of  it  with  what  feems 
to  be  alTumed  as  the  fundamental  principle 
of  every  doftrine  of  Neceflity,  to  wit^  that 
every  event  or  occurrepce,  even  the  volun- 
tary adlion  pf  a  living  creature,  is  to  he 
regarded  as  an  effedt  implying  a  caufe; 
that  isi  ftaading  in  the  very  fame  relation 
tp  foihethiog  clfe,  ^hat  any  phyficaleffed 
(lands  in  to  iu  caufe ;  for  inf^s^nce,  motion 

to 
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toimpuKe';  orezpanfioiii  orfufion^  ore^ 
▼aporation,  to  heat. 

The  conjundtion  of  two  things  which 
were  feparated,  or  the  reparation  of  two 
things  which  were  conjoined,  at  other 
times,  is  plainly  a  kind  of  Event:  as,  for 
example,  drunkennefs,  from  the  drinking  of 
pure  fpring  water ;  t>r  motion  in  the  parti«» 
ties  of  lead,  or  of  wood,  from  the  approach 
of  a  magnet ;  or  a  ftone  (bmetimes  ceafing 
to  gravitate  or  tend  to  the  earth ;  or  a  (how- 
l)all  fometimes  not  melting  as  ufual  in  a 
fire :  and  fuch  an  events  according  to  the 
fundamental  principle  aflumed,  muft  be 
an  Efcil^  implying  a  Catffe.  But  then  this 
caufe  muft  either  be  conftant  in  its  inflip* 
ence,  or  not  conftant*  If  it  is  conftant^ 
the  occaiional  (eparation  and  conjun6tion 
ftated  in  the  hypothefis  in  queftion  is  im^ 
poflible.  If  it  is  not  conftant  in  its  in* 
fluence,  then  according  to  the  fundamental 
principle  aflumed,  there  muft  be  a  caufe 
for  its  fometimes  having  efied,  and  fome- 
times not  having  efie^;  and  fo  on^  ad  in^ 


But 
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But  it  is  lurely  unneceflaiy  to  enlarge 
on  this  point ;  as  it  muft  be  felf-eyideiit 
to  every  perfbn  who  confiders  it  even  for 
a  moment^  that  if  the  conjundlion  of  mo- 
tive and  adtion  be  only  occafional^  it  can- 
not depend  on  a  caufe  whole  effei^  is  uni- 
form and  conilant;  and  therefore,  that 
motives  and  adtions  muft  either  be  (bme- 
times  conjoined,  andibmetimes  ieparated^ 
without  any  influence  of  a  caufe,  or  any 
operation  of  a  voluntary  agent,  or  Being 
who  poflefles  fome  kind  of  optional  or  dis- 
cretionary power;  that  is,  purely  and 
ftridly  by  chance ;  or  elfe  that  there  muft 
be  an  optional  or  difcretionary  power  lod- 
ged fomewhere,  of  conjoining  or  fei^ra- 
ting  them.  Such  a  power  common  fenfe 
tells  us,  that  we  ourfelves  poflefi ;  and  it 
may  fairly  be  prefumed,  that  if  it  had 
been  confiftent  with  the  fpeculations  of 
the  ailertors  of  the  dodrine  of  Neceility  to 
allow  the  poilibility  of  it  any  where,  they 
would  have  taken  it  to  themfelves,  at  leaft 
as  willingly  as  they  would  have  allowed  it 
to  any  other  Beings. 

Since,  then^  the  fuppofition  of  the  in- 
fluence 
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fliience  of  a  caufe  whofe  eflPe<fl  is  C^nftftnt 
and, uniform,  is  inconfiftent  with  the  hy^ 
ppthe^s  of  .the  pccafional  conjundlion  of 
SD^vvtriye  and  a<5tiiOO ;  and  the  fuppoiitioB  of 
an  optional  or  difcrctionaryf ;  p6wer  of 
iometimes  conjoining  and  fometimes  (eps^* 
rating  them,  is  inconfiftent  with  the  fiia* 
damental  principle  of  Neceflity  j  there  ro- 
maine  no  other  fupppfition^  hot  that  nut* 
tives  and  actions  are  pccafionally  conjoin* 
ed  or  feparated  merely  by  chance,  without 
either  a[  cauie,  or  the  interference' of  a  vo« 
lunury  free  agents 

This  lail  fuppofition,  which  is  alfb  pal* 
pab^  inconiiftent  with  the  afTumed  fun* 
damental  principle  of  the  dodlrix^te  of  Ne« 
ceiiity,  to  wit,  that  every  event  is  an  effe£i 
implying  a  caufe,  will  to*  many  appear  too 
extravagant  and  fooliih  to  merit  any  dip 
cuflion;  yet  perhaps  it  may  not  beamift 
juft  to'  point  out  one  plain  inference  from 
it,  ^<:ontra£led  with  the  correfponding  in- 
ference from  the  dodriae  of  coaftant  Goa« 
jundtion.  On  the  latter  fuppofition^  it  is 
demonftrably  impoffible  for  men  to  play 
at  ch6& : — on  the  former  fuppofitioa^  it  is 
I  demon* 
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dcnionllrable^  that'  chefs  mud  be  a  game 
of  chance,  more  purely  even  than  hazard 
is.  And  the  fame  may  be  faid  with  refpedl 
to  the  whole  game  of  human  life,  which 
in  many  f efpedls  refembles  very  much  a 
game  at  chefs. 

Oh  moft  other  fubjedls,  perhaps  on  eve- 
ry other  but  the  very  one  at  prefent  under 
eonfideration,  fo  (Inking  a  repugnance  of 
any  doArine  to  plain  matter  of  fadl,  would 
be  regarded  as  fufficient  proof  of  its  fal- 
fity;  and  fuch  an  inconfiilency  of  any 
dodrine  with  itfelf,  or  of  one  part  of  it 
with  another,  would  be  regarded  as  evi- 
dence of  its  abfurdity  :  nor  does  there  ap- 
pear any  good  reafon  why  the  cafe  (hould 
be  different  with  refpecfl  to  this  fubjedl* 
But  as  the  dodlrine  of  Neceflity  has  long 
been  allowed  to  have  a  peculiar  privilege 
of  vi4thftanding  all  ufual  kinds  of  philofb- 
phical  evidence,  it  may  be  uleful  to  pro- 
fecute  the  inquiry  ftill  farther,  to  fome 
more  particular  confequences,  which  may 
be  brcyught  to  the  teft,  either  of  ftridl  ma- 
tfaematical  demonftration,  or  of  fome  more 
fimple,  open,  unequivocal  experiments^ 
X  X  than 
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than  either  a  game  at  chefs,  or  the  genera! 
condudl  of  human  life. 


Admitting,  then,  that  men  cannot  z€t 
except  merely  as  impelled  by  motives ;  and 
that  motives  are  but  fometimes  conjoined 
with  their  refpedlive  adlions,  and  fome* 
times  feparated  from  them ;  and  fetting 
afide  all  inquiries  concerning  the  manner 
in  which  this  comes  to  pafs ;  it  might  ftill 
be  a  very  rational  and  pertinent  queftioa 
to  afk.  How  often  are  they  conjoined^  and 
how  often  are  they  feparated  ?  or.  What 
proportion  does  the  frequency  of  the  con- 
jundion  bear  to  that  of  the  feparation  of 
motive  and  a£lion  ? 

This  queftioa  perhaps  it  will  be  found 
difficult  to  anfwer  with  great  accuracy; 
but  luckily  this  is  not  required  for  the  pre- 
fent  purpofe.  Confidering  that  there  are 
generally  two  or  three,  and  often  twenty 
or  thirty,  different  motives  to  chufe  a-- 
mong,  only  one  of  which  can  be  conjoin* 
ed  with  its  proper  adlion ;  it  might  not  be 
unreafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  the  fepara- 
tion happens  at  leaft  three  or  four  times 

as 
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as  often  as  the  cdnjundtion.  But,  for  the 
fake  of  eafy  calculation,  *we  may  afTume  as 
the  proportion  of  the  frequency  of  the 
conjundlion  and  the  feparation  of  motive 
&nd  adlion,  that  of  equality,  and  fuppofe 
them  conjoined  juft  as  often  as  they  are  fe- 
y  parated. 

Then  it  follows  necelTarily,  that  if  loo 
needy  porters  were  offered  loo  guineas 
eachy  on  condition  that  they  ihould  carry 
As  many  letters  but  loo  yards,  only  about 
fifty  of  them  would  be  moved  to  do  the 
vrotk  required,  and  the  reft  would  remain 
idle,,  or  waiting  for  their  chance  of  their 
ordinary  employment.  Nay,  if  100,000 
men  had  wanted  food  for  three  days,  and 
.were  on  the  point  of  ftarving,  (and  fuch 
iituations  are  not  imaginary,  for  they  have 
occurred  often  in  the  courfe  of  warfare) ; 
and  if  plenty  of  good  food  were  fet  before 
them,  and  they  themfelves  were  left  at 
full  liberty,  only  about  50,000  of  them 
would  eat,  and  the  remainder,  not  from 
any  motive,  but  for  want  of  an  effec* 
tual  one,  that  is,  one  conjoined  with  its 
adion,  would  not  eat^  but  would  die  of 
Xx  2  hunger,, 
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hunger^  with  plenty  of  food  wkhm  their' 
reach. 

If  the  (uppofition  of  the  (epafatioq  of 
motive  and  action  being  as  frequeat  u 
the  conjundion  of  them  fhall  be  deemed 
unreafonable,  let  us  fuppofe  the  fepamtioa 
of  them  to  happen  but  once  in  a  million 
of  times;  Then  to  be  fure^  if  theexperi* 
ment  fuggefted  were  fairly  tried  oa  a  mil^ 
lion  of  needy  porters,  or  on  a  miliiQn  of 
hungry  foldiers,  only  about  one  >pf  c&ch 
million  would  remain  inadVive^  wfaite  ai 
the  reft  would  earn  their  moneys  and  etc 
their  meat.  But  it  will  probably  be  thought 
by  many,  that  eVen  that  one  of  each  mil<^ 
lion  would  be  one  more  than  wo«ild  be 
found  to  a<ft,  or  rather  to  remain  inadtiw, 
in  fo  abfurd  a  manner.  Uowevxr^  that 
we  may  not  be  thought  too  fcrapulooa  oa 
fuch  an  occafion,  we  may  allow  the  0012^ 
clufion  in  queftion  to  pais  as  a  truth. 

But  then  it  will  furely  be  allowable,  and 
even  proper,  to  vary  a  little  the  cirqam^ 
fiances  of  the  experiment,  that  we  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  re** 

fttic 
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iult  of  it  in  ca€es  which  mil  occur  mw4 
frequently  than  once  ia  a  milKoh-^of 
times;  and  confequendy  pf  feeing  whe^ 
ther  the  neceilary  confequences  of  the  doc^ 
trine  ia  iqueftion  be  confifte&t  with  {4aii| 
matter  of  fa^« 

L«::atty  numbepof  4tn©ri,  fbrinftartee^ 
fliillioilV  be  fuppoftfd  'placed  at  the  point 
A)  <(lte  Diagram  II.),  ^nd  let  it  be  fuppo* 
fed,  thait  to  4?ach  of  them  there  are  applied 
at  ^toce  two  dif&rent  .motives,  fuch  as 
kungeraiid  third,  angter  and  fear,^  plea-* 
iore  or  profit,  pne  of  thele  motives  proitipt* 
ing  them  to  go  zo  the  point  B>  tbe  other 
prompting  to  go  to  (he  point  C,  at  a  cer^ 
tain  rate ;  and  let  the  men  be  fuppofed 
ftflured  that  theyj  cannot  attain  both  the 
objedls  which  in  fuch  circumllances  thej 
muft  have  in  view,  by  taking  them  fuc* 
ceflively: 

What  muft  become  of  them  ?  or  how 
will  they  ad,  confiftently  with  the  hypo- 
thecs? 

As  the  conjui^dion  of  motive  and  ac^ 

tion 
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tion  is  fuppofed  to  be  broken  once  in  a 
million  of  times^  and  as  two  millions  of 
motives  are  fuppofed  to  be  applied  to  one 
million  of  men^  it  may  rea(bnably  be  ex- 
pedfced^  that  two  of  them  (hall  fed  the  inr 
fluence  of  only  one  of  the  two  motives  ap- 
plied to  them,  and  accordingly  go  dire<Si- 
ly  either  to  B  or  /^  C,  at  the  rate  required. 
]3ut  then  if  both  motives  fhould  change  to 
be  ieparated  from  their  proper  adions^  in 
the.  fame  perfbns,  at  the  fame  time^  which^ 
for  aught  that  appears,  U  poi&ble,  even 
thefe  two  men  mu/i  remain  inadlive  at  die 
point  A.  But  perhaps  this  poflibility  will 
be  thought  too  improbable  to  deferve  at- 
tentiom    .        \ 

Let  us  then  confider  the  cafe  of  the  odd 
999,998  men,  ^  whom  we  placed  at  the 
point  A,  under  the  influence  of  two  dif- 
ferent motives,  which  we  may  call  A  B 
and  AC ;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
does  deferve  attention. 

As  thefe  men  are  unable  to  a£l  except 
as  impelled  by  motives,  and  as  the  mo- 
tives impelling  them  are  e:^:  hypothefi  in(e- 

parably 
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parably  conneded  with  their  proper  ac- 
tions, the  fuppofed  number  of  cafes  'of 
disjunction  in  a  million  of  inftances  being 
already  dedu<5led,   their  fituation  is  very 
nearly  that  of  the  body  in  the  firft  corol« 
lary  from  the  three  laws  of  motion ;    and 
if  there  be  truth  in  the  Prindpia  of  New- 
ton, they  miifi  begin  to  move  in  the  dia- 
gonal A  D,  and  continue  to  move  in  that 
diredlion  till  they  arrive  at  the  point  E. 
Then  they  will  be  under  the  influence  of 
diredly  oppofice  motives,  £  B  and  £  C, 
one  of  them  fuflicient  to   induce  them 
to  go  at  a  certain  rate   to  B,   the  other 
fufficient  to  induce  them  to  go  at  the 
fame  rate  to  C,     If  thefe  are  equal,  they 
muft  remain  at  reft  at  that  point,  if  they 
fhould  die  for  it,   till  fome  other  mo- 
tive occur  to  put  them  in  adlion,  as  the 
afs  ihould  have  done  between  two  bundles 
of  hay.     If  the  oppoflte  motives  are  un- 
equal in  force,  the  men,  ex  hypothefij  mufi 
yield  to  the  ftronger,  and  go  accordingly, 
either  towards  B  or  towards  C.    But  it  may 
be  doubted^  whether  they  will  ever  get 
quite  to  B  or  to  C ;    and  it  cannot  be 
doubtedi  that  they  cannot  go  from  £  to  B^ 

or 
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or  to  €^  at  tlxe  Same  rate .  tbac  they  wonl4 
do  if- they  felt  the  influence  of  only  one  of 
die  motives  applied  :  for  if  rhey  did,  the 
other  motive  would  be  completely  fepara* 
tid  from  its  proper  a^ion  more  frequent-^ 
iy  than  is  confiftent  with  the  hyporhefis  at 
preient  in  queftion;  for  the  proper  deduc<^ 
t4on  of  one  inftance  in  a  million  has  alrea- 
dy been  made;  and  of  conrfe  they  will 
not  attain  that  ohjcdt^  the  defire  of  gain-^ 
ing  which  was  their  motive  for  going  to 
B  or  to  C,  for  inftance,  the  money  promi- 
fed  them ;  becau<e  they  do  not  comply  with 
die  condition  on  which  it  was  o£^red  them^ 
namely,  going  at  a  cortain  rate  to  one  or 
other  of  thofe  points. 

Any  proportion  of  frequency  between 
the  conjundtion  and  the  leparation  of  mo* 
tive  and  adlion  may  be  aflumed  at  plea* 
ibre,  and  dill  the  fame  notorious  and  ri«» 
diculous  f alfities,  (which  it  would  be  need- 
lefs  andabfurd  to  put  to  the  ted  of  experi^ 
ment),  only  in  diflferent  proportions  of 
frequency  to  one  another^  will  be  neceP- 
iary  confequences  of  the  fuppofed  inertia^ 

of 
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of  mind,  and  irrefiftible  influence  of  mo* 
tives. 

Thefc  conclufions  I  give  as  matters  of 
mathematical  certainty,  but  not  of  ma- 
thematical precifion.     They  all  depend  on 
the  do^rine  of  Chances  ;    and  therefore 
all  that  is  diemonftraHe  with   refpeA  to 
them,  or  in  fuch  fimple  cafes  as  I  have  put, 
is  felf-evident,  is,  that  it  is  an  equal  chance, 
on  the  hypothefis  aflumed,  that  the  refult 
will  be  what  1  have  fpecified.     Thus,  for 
inftance,  in  the  firft  cafe  put,  of  the  equal 
frequency  of  the  conjundlion  and  of  the 
reparation  of  motive  and  adion,  it  cannot 
be  proved,  that  50,000  out  of  106,000  ve- 
ry hungry  men  will  die  of  hunger,  though 
they  have  plenty  of  food  at  their  com- 
mand ;  but  it  is  demonftrable,  or  rather 
felf-evident,  that,  on  the  hypothefis  aflu- 
med,   it  is   an  equal  chance  that  fuch  a 
number  will  do  fo.    No  perfon  of  candour, 
I  dare  fay,  will  regard  this  acknowledged 
and  neceflary  imperfedKon  in  the  doc5lrine 
of  Chances  as  any  imperfedlion  in  my  ar- 
gument.    But  if  any  fliould  be  fo  unrea- 
fonably  captious,   I  fliall  admit  frankly, 
y  y  that, 
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that,  inftead  of  50,0001  there  may  be  but 
49,500,  or  but  40,000,  or  but  20,000,  out 
of  the  100,000,  that  will  remain  fo  foolifh- 
)y  inadlive;  and  they  in  return  mufi  ad- 
mit, that  it  is  alfo  poflible,  and  juft  as 
probable,  that  50,500,  or  that  60,000,  or 
that  80,000,  out  of  the  100,000^  may  re« 
fnain  inadlive,  and  die  accordingly. 

This,  therefore,  I  conceive  to  be  mathe- 
matical demonflration  of  the  falfity  of  the 
common  doiSlrine  of  Neceifity,  as  hithfrtQ 
jPatc4. 
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The  common  doSlrine  of  Necejftty  fiated^  ^ith 
the  modification^  that  the  Jirongeft  Motive 
alone  is  conjoined  with  its  proper  Aflion^ 
and  that  all  the  ^weaker  and  oppqfing  AIo^ 
fives  are  feparaled  from  theirs. — Various 
circumftances  of  falftty  and  abjurdity  in  this 
doiiriney  ivhich  are  to  be  demonflrated.-^^ 
Preliminary  ^eftions  fiated.  —  What  is 
meant  by  the  force  or  firength  of  fuch  Mo-- 
tives  ?  —  What  ts  the  teji  or  meajure  of 
their  frengtb  ? 

IT  will  perhaps  be  thouglit  very  heed- 
lefs  to  have  taken  the  trouble  to  give 
fuch  a  demonfliration  of  the  fialfity  of  a 
dodlrine  that  never  was  maintained ;  for 
it  will  occur  at  once  to  every  perlbn  who 
ever  heard  of  the  controverfy,  that  the 
dodlrine  of  Neceflity,  as  generally  aflert- 
€d|  has  always  comprehended  another  cir- 
Y  y  2  cumftance, 
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cumftance,  not  dated  in  the  preceding  ar-* 
gument,  to  wit,  that  the  ftrongeil  motive 
always  prevailed,  and  had  its  full  efiedl^ 
while  the  weaker  motives  were  overpower- 
ed, and  had  po  efft&,  at  all ;  that  is,  were 
completely  feparated  from  their  proper  ac- 
tions. 

The  common  dodrine  of  NecefSty,  with 
this  peculiar  modification,  has  been,  That 
the  (Irongeft  motive  alone  is  conjoined 
with  its  adlion,  while  all  the  weaker  op- 
pofing  motives  are  feparated  from  theirs. 
And  even  this  fuppofition  may  eafily  be 
ihewn  to  be  falfe  and  abfurd^  by  tracing 
its  neceflary  confequences. 

But  it  was  proper,  in  the  firft  place,  to 
confider  the  more  fimple  fuppofition,  in  or- 
der to  fiiew,  that  it  was  untenable,  and 
that  fuch  a  modification  of  it  was  indi(^ 
penfably  neceflary,  and  not  a  mere  arbi- 
trary and  ornamental  addition  :  for  the 
fame  reafbn  that  in  mathematical  demon** 
ftrations,  ad  abjurduniy  we  ftate  and  refute 
every  pofliblc  fuppofition  inconfifient  with 
the  one  which  we  mean  to  eftablifh,  tho'^ 

thefe 
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thefe  may  be  fiich  as  no  perfon  ever  thought 
of  maintaining. 

The  dodrine  of  Neceflity,  even  with 
this  modification,  that  motives  have  dif-- 
ferent  degrees  of  ftrength  or  force,  and 
that  the  (Irongefl  are  conftantly  conjoined 
•with  their  adlions,  while  the  oppofing 
weaker  motives   are  always  *  feparated 

from 


•  This,  I  believe,  IS  liiore  thin  any  of  the  aflcrt- 
4Vf  of  the  doClrine  of  NeceiBty  will  chnfe  to  maia* 
ttra,  or  even  to  admit :  for  it  is  plain »  that,  io  manjr 
cafes  at  leaft,  the  oppofing  weaker  motives  have  ef- 
feA,  as  appears  by  their  diminifhing  or  modifying 
the  effcA  of  the  ftronger  and  prevailing  motive ;  for 
infiance,  in  the  cafe  of  juftice  tempered  with  mercy, 
paffion  moderated  by  prudence,  and  many  otlicrs. 
But  I  know  n6t  how  otherwife  to  exprefs  the  gene- 
xal  hypothefis  of  the  Necefiarians,  without  involving 
again  the  dodrine  of  Chances,  ot  which  furely  enough 
h^s  been  faid  already.  The  defe£l  in  this  cafe,  and 
the  impoJJibiUty  of  giving,  in  general  terms,  an  accu- 
rate exprciSon  of  the  hypotbelis  in  queflion,  I  appre- 
hend,  proceeds  not  from  any  fault  or  any  error  of 
mine*  but  is  the  neceflary  refult  of  the  imperfection 
of  the  do£lrine  itfelf,  which  is  repugnant,  not  only 
to  vulgar  belief,  but  to  many  obvious  fafts,  which 
philofophers  themfeivcs  muft  admit.     Such  fadls 

have. 
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f roiti  tlieirs,  may  be  (hewn  to  labour  un- 
der feveral  very  grievous  defedk,  as  bad  at 
leaft  as  thofe  of  the  other  fuppofitions  which 
have  already  been  confidered.  It  may  be 
ihewn, 

1.  That  it  is  inconfiflent  with  plain  mat-* 
ter  of  fa<a.    * 

2.  That  it  is  inconiiflent  with  itfelf* 

3.  That  there  is  no  fuch  force  orftrength 
in  motives  as  is  reprefented  in  the  dodbinc 
of  Neceflity,  even  fetting  afide  the  princi**- 
pie  of  conflant  conjundion« 

4.  That,  from  the  nature  of  things^ 
there  can  be  no  fuch  force  in  motives^ 

5.  That  many,  perhaps  mofl,  of  thole 
who  have  aflerted  the  dodtrine  in  que- 
fUon  with  the  greateft  confidence,  have 


have,  in  general,  been  difregarded  by  philofophert, 
or  explained  away ;  while  thofe  only  were  attended 
to,  and  infixed  on,  which  favoured,  or  might  be 
conftrucd  to  favour^  their  darling  fyftem* 

never 
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never  in  their  hearts  believed  that  there 
was  fuch  a  force  or  ftrength  in  motives. 

Nor  is  there  any  great  difficulty  in  pro- 
ving thefe  points,  however  (Irange  fome 
of  them  may  appear ;  but  there  is  the  ut- 
moft  difficulty  in  inveftigating  two  other 
preliminary  points,  which  are  of  much 
confequence  in  this  inquiry.  The  firft  of 
thefe  preliminary  points  is,  What  is  meant 
by  the  ftrength  or  force  of  motives  that 
are  not  conftantly  conjoined  with  their  re- 
Ipedlivc  adlions  ?  The  fecond  is  like  to 
the  firft,  and  very  intimately  connedled 
with  it,  namely.  What  is  the  teft  or  mea- 
fure  of  the  comparative  force  of  fuch  mo- 
tives ? 

Thefe  two  points  I  fhall  confider,  as 
much  as  poffible,  feparately,  to  prevent 
confofion ;  for  each  of  them  will  require 
H  minute  and  pretty  long  difcuffioq. 


SECT, 
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Remarks  and  Queries  coneemmg  the  mtion  ^ 
the  abjolute  Strength  or  Force  of  Moti^fts 
that  are  not  confiantfy  conjoined  with  tbeh 
refpciiive  Aflions. 


IT  has  already  been  (hewn^  that  modves 
are  not  conilantly  conjoined  with  thebr 
proper  adlions^  as  phyfical  caufes  {Gem  ta 
be  with  their  refpedlive  efiedts.  But,  ne^ 
verthelefs,  it  is  hdd,  that  motives  havo 
ftill  feme  peculiar  property,  or  at  leaft 
fome  eftablifhed  relation  to  their  proper 
adlions,  which  may  be  termed  their  abfb* 
lute  force  or  ftrength ;  which  is  very  ana-^ 
logons  to  the  eftablifhed  relation  between 
phyfical  caufes  and  their  effedls,  com- 
monly termed  the  force  or  influence  of 
fuch  caufes ;  and  which  completely  ex- 
cludes any  independent  adlivity  or  £clf- 
gov^ning  power  in  the  perfon  or  agent. 

It 
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It  is  plain,  then,  that  the  conftant  con- 
junction  of  a  motive  with  its  adion,  and 
the  ftrength  of  a  motive,  are  two  different 
things ;  and  I  apprehend  it  would  be  very 
defirable,  and  of  the  mod  eflential  im- 
portance in  this  inquiry,  to  know  precifely, 
eith^  by  means  of  flriifl  logical  definition, 
if  fuch  can  be  given,  or  elfe  by  means  of 
clear  and  explicit  illuftration,  per  injiantias 
Jhigular€S  eariimque  feries  et  ordines^  what 
is  meant  by  the  ftrength  of  a  motive  when 
feparated  from  its  proper  adlion,  or  as  we 
czprefs  it  in  common  language,  which 
a  perfbn  refijls^  or  according  to  which  he 
does  not  a6t. 

In  order  to  explain  more  accurately  than 
can  well  be  done  by  common  and  general 
words,  the  nature  and  importance  of  the 
defideratum  which  I  here  point  out,  and  of 
the  queftion  which  I  propofe,  I  fhall  fup- 
pofe,  that  there  are  applied  to  a  perfon, 
at  the  fame  time,  two  particular  oppofite 
motives ;  that  is,  motives  prompting  to 
difierent  adlions;  which  adlions,  either  in 
their  own  nature,  or  by  fpecial  compadl, 
are  abfolutely  inconfiftent,  fo  that  both  of 
Z  z  them 
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them  cannot  take  place  feparately,  nor  can 
they  be  combined  into  a  fort  of  tertium 
quid.  Such  oppoficions  of  motives,  and 
inconfiftencies  of  aflions,  are  by  no  means 
imaginary;  they  happen  often  between 
duty  and  intereft,  pleafure  and  profit,  an- 
ger and  fear,  or  between  difierent  kinds 
of  intereft  and  of  pleafure.  For  the  fake 
of  diftind  reafoning  about  any  two  fuch 
oppofite  motives,  we  ihall  call  one  of  them 
X  and  the  other  Y.  We  fliall  fuppofe^ 
that  X  is  fully  conjoined  with  its  proper 
adlion;  and  that  Y  is  completely  fepara- 
ted  from  the  adlion  to  which  it  prompt- 
ed; I  he  condudl  of  the  perfon  adling  be- 
ing precifely,  both  in  kind  and  in  degree, 
what  it  would  have  been,  if  Y  had  not 
been  applied,  and  if  X  alone  haii  been  ap- 
plied to  him.  In  every  fuch  cafe,  X  is 
fa  id  to  be  the  ftronger,  Y  the  weaker  mo- 
tive. This  implies  furely,  that  there  is  in 
Y  a  certain  portion  of  ftrength ;  and,  at 
any  rate,  this  muft  be  admitted,  elfc  no 
increafe  or  multiple  of  Y,  nor  any  addi- 
tion of  ftrength  to  it,  could  ever  inake  it 
equal  to  X,  or  greater  than  X.  But  it  is 
not  even  pretended  that  this  i$  xht  caic : 

on 
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on  the  contrary,  it  is  always  underftood, 
and  acknowledged  by  thofe  who  fpeak  of 
the  force  of  motives,  that  the  addition  or 
concurrence  of  two  or  more  weaker  mo- 
tives may  amount  to  a  greater  fum  of 
force  than  one  other  motive;  though  this 
motive  be  much  ftrohger  than  any  one  of 
the  others  taken  fingly.  Many  a  man,  it 
mud  be  acknowledged,  will  take  a  great 
deal  of  trouble,  or  commit  a  vile  piece  of 
roguery,  for  100  or  for  1000  guineas,  who 
would  not  have  done  the  fame  for  one,  or 
even  for  ten. 

It  would  no  doubt  be  a  great  help  to 
our  reafonings  on  fuch  fubjecSls,  and  per- 
haps would  at  once  put  an  end  to  all  dif^ 
putes  about  them,  if  any  circumftance  a- 
bout  the  motive  X,  different  from  what 
takes  place  in  Y,  in  confequence  of  which, 
a  perfon  unable  to  a6t,  except  as  impelled 
by  motives,  is  influenced  by  it,  and  not 
by  the  oppofite  motive,  could  be  fpecified 
or  defined,  without  involving  the  very 
point  in  difpute ;  that  is,  making  the  whole 
fyftem  an  everlafting  petitio  princtpii.  For 
any  thing  that  appears,  nothing  more 
Z  z  2  would 
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would  be  wanting  to  make  Y  the  ftronger, 
and  X  the  weaker  motive,  but  that  the 
perfon  (hould  adl  as  prompted  by  Y,  dif- 
regarding  the  influence  of  X.  It  would  be 
a  great  fatisfadlion  to  know  what  hinders 
a  perfon  from  afling  in  that  manner  ;  or 
even  to  be  afTured,  that  he  is  hindered,  or 
is  unable  to  adl  in  that  manner,  from  what- 
ever circumilances  his  incapacity  may  pro- 
ceed. 

I  muft  here  repeat  what  is  faid  (Sect.  IV. 
P- 133-)  concerning  the  neceflity  of  guard- 
ing againfl;  a  very  foolifli  controverfy  which 
might  naturally  occur  with  refpedl  to  the 
application  of  the  term  Motive.  We  are 
not  inquiring,  whether  thofe  things  ufual- 
ly  called  motives,  or  principles  of  a^ion, 
fuch  as  appetites,  paflions,  deiires,  aver- 
fions,  judgements  of  duty,  expediency, 
&c.  are  to  be  called  motives  at  all  times 
when  they  take  place,  or  only  when  adlion 
proceeds  from  them ;  but  what  is  tlie  na- 
ture of  the  relation  between  them  and  ac- 
tions, and  what  is  meant  by  their  force 
or  ftrength.  If  any  perfon  fliould  afTcrt, 
that  the  defirc  of  wealth,  the  fear  of  death, 

the 
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the  cravings  of  violent  hunger,  or  the  ex- 
tremity of  torture,  were  not  motives  in 
thofe  cafes  in  which  the  perfons  to  whon^ 
they  were  applied  refilled  them,  and,  not- 
withdanding  them,  perfevered  unfhaken 
in  their  duty,  he  might  indeed  evade  the. 
argument  concerning  the  conflant  con- 
jundtion  of  motive  and  adlion,  and  the  que- 
{lion  concerning  the  abfolute  force  of  tm- 
fives;  but  the  fame  argument  with  re- 
ipe£t  to  the  conflant  conjundlion,  or  the 
occafional  feparation,  of  thofe  things  and 
their  refpedlive  adlions;  and  the  fame 
queftion  with  refpedl  to  the  force  or 
flrength  of  thofe  things^  as  relative  to  ac- 
tion, and  yet  feparated  from  it,  would  a- 
wait  him. 

It  mud  not  be  thought  that  this  is  a 
difpute  about  a  word  :  it  is  an  important 
queftion  about  a  thing  denoted  by  a  word. 
The  viovds  force  or  firength^  as  applied  to 
motives  by  thofe  who  deny  independent 
a(5livity  to  perfons,  fhall  be  allowed,  un* 
queftioned,  to  fignify  any  conceivable  qua- 
lity or  conditio]!  of  a  motive,  or  any  re- 
lation, pofilble  or  impoilible,  between  mo- 
tive 
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tivc  and  aiSlion,  which  thofe  who  uft  it 
can  fpecify,  and  which,  does  not  involve 
the  very  point  in  difpute,  to  wit,  the  vo- 
lition and  adlion  of  the  perfon,  and  the 
relation  between  thefe  and  the  motive  ac- 
cording to  which  they  take  place.  For  if 
this  be  included  in  the  definition  of  the 
ftrength  of  a  motive,  to  be  fure,  any  mo- 
tive with  it  is  ftronger  than  any  motive 
without  it.  But  then,  to  fay  that  a  per- 
fon  adled  in  a  certain  way,  becaufe  the 
motive  prompting  to  do  €o  was  the  drong- 
cft  of  thofe  applied,  would  be  merely  an 
identical  proportion,  equivalent  to  faying, 
that  he  adled  according  to  the  motive  ac- 
cording to  which  he  did  a6l. 

The  phrafe  Jlrength  or  force  of  motives^ 
in  the  common  popular  acceptation  of  it, 
is  abundantly  well  underftood,  and  is  fa- 
miliar to  us  all.  But  in  this  fenfe,  far 
from  excluding  the  independent  adivity 
of  mind,  or  being  inconfiftent  with  the 
liberty  of  human  adtions,  it  always  implies 
and  refers  to  thefe  things ;  as  in  the  cafe 
of  ftrong  temptation  from  evident  inte- 
reft  or  pleafure,  of  great  and  acknow- 
ledged 
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ledged  duty,  nay,  even  of  irrefiftible  com- 
pulfipQ. 

It  is  not  difputed,  nor  can  it  reafonably 
be  difputed,  that  the  vulgar  always  be^ 
lieve,  that,  in  ordinary  cafes,  a  perfon 
who  is  only  tempted  may  refift  the  temp- 
tation ;  that  a  perfon  who  merely  ought  to 
do  a  certain  adlion,  may  yet  not  do  it;  and 
that  a  perfon  abfolutely  compelled  to  do 
any  thing,  cannot  help  doing  it ;  but  that 
if  the  force  or  degree  of  the  motives  ap- 
plied to  him  had  been  much  lefs,  he  would 
not  have  been  compelled,  and  might  have 
avoided  doing  it.  But  philofophers  en- 
deavour to  fliew,  that  all  thefe  vulgar  per- 
fuafions  are  erroneous,  and  to  account  for 
all  the  fadls  or  phenomena,  "without  al- 
lowing any  independent  adlivity  to  the 
perfon,  on  the  fuppoficion,  that  in  all 
thofe  cafes  the  relation  of  motive  and  ac- 
tion is  either  very  nearly  or  precifcly  the 
fame  with  that  of  caufe  and  effedl  in  phy- 
fics ;  and  that  there  is  in  every  motive  that 
is  followed  by  its  proper  adlion,  f ome  qua- 
lity, or  at  lead  fome  relation  to  the  per- 
fon, which  may  be  termed  itsforce^  which 

is. 
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is  greater  or  ftronger  than  the  correfpond- 
ing  quality  in  the  oppofing  motive^  and 
by  which  the  volition  and  a<flion  of  the 
perfon  is  abfolutely  and  irrefiftibly  deter- 
mined, though  not  conflrained. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  confider  a 
little  the  cafe  of  compulfion,  as  it  will 
fliew  very  plainly  the  imperfedion  of  the 
philofophical  notion  of  the  force  of  mo- 
tives. 

There  are  few  motives  ftronger,  or  more 
univerfal,  than  the  love  of  life,  or  fear 
of  death,  and  the  abhorrence  of  pain. 
Few  motives  either  are  more  nearly  equal, 
refpedlively,  in  diflferent  individuals. 
Hence  they  are  almoft  univerfally  em- 
ployed as  means  of  compulfion.  It  muft, 
however,  be  acknowledged,  that  they  are 
not  equally  powerful  in  theip  influence^  in 
all  different  men.  They  are  conceived, 
and  I  believe  very  properly,  to  be  ftrong- 
eft,  'and  efpecially  the  fear  of  death  is 
thought  to  be  fo,  in  thofe  perfons  who 
have  little  vigour  of  mind,  (no  matter  at 
prcfent  for  the  propriety  of  the  phrafe,  it 

is 
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is  fufficiently  explained  by  the  common 
application  of  it).  But,  difregarding  this 
difiference,  which  no  doubt  is  confiderabky 
we  (hall  fuppofe  the  fear  of  death  to  have 
no  greater  influence  in  the  moll  cowardly 
than  in  the  braved,  in  thofe  who  have 
Icaft,  than  in  thofe  whp  have  mod  vigour 
of  mind ;  and  fhall  regard  the  ordinary 
force  of  this  motive  as  a  kind  of  (landard, 
by  which  the  force  of  others  may  be  mea- 
fured.  This  fuppofition,  though  inac- 
curate, is  the  moft' unfavourable  that  can 
be  made  with  refpedl  to  the  argument 
which  at  prefent  I  have  in  view. 

The  abhorrence  of  pain  of  any  given  in- 
tenfity,  muft  be  fuppofed  very  nearly  the 
fame  in  all  mankind ;  and  it  mud  be  fup* 
pofed,  that  the  abhorrence  of  any  pain 
mud  be  very  nearly  in  proportion  to  the 
intenfity  and  the  continuance  of  it.  With 
rcfpecl  to  this  motive,  therefore,  we  have 
a  didindl  notion  of  the  force  or  drength  of 
it,  (at  lead  according  to  the  vulgar  con- 
ception of  the  force  of  a  motive),  confider- 
cd  by  itfelf,  and  without  involving  the 
aiflion  to  which  it  prompts.  Moreover, 
3  A  from 
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from  various  circumftances,  we  arc  en- 
abled, in  many  cafes  at  leaft,  to  judge  of 
the  intenfity  of  the  pain,  as  well  as  of  the 
continuance  of  it,  and  of  courfe  of  the 
abhorrence  of  the  perfon  to  it,  or  the  force 
of  this  motive ;  not  indeed  with  mathe- 
matical accuracy,  but  with  tolerable  prc- 
cifion. 

Now,  thefe  two  motives,  the  fear  of 
death,  and  the  abhorrence  of  prefent  pain, 
have  often  been  fet  in  oppofition.  By  an 
abfurdity  equally  fhockirig  to  reafon  and  to 
humanity,  and  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
will  foon  come  to  an  end  in  every  civilifed 
country,  the  torture  has  often  been  ap- 
plied to  obtain  from  criminals  a  confeffion 
of  their  guilt,  which  could  not  otherwife 
be  proved,  and  for  which,  as  foon  as  pro- 
ved by  their  own  confellion,  they  were  to 
fufFer  death.  In  fome  countries,  a  crimi- 
nal, even  though  conviifted  on  the  cleared 
evidence,  muft  not  be  put  to  death  till  he 
confefTes  his  crime,  and  acknowledges  the 
juftice  of  his  fentence.  In  all  thefe  cafes, 
the  fear  of  death  and  the  abherrence  of 
pain  are  motives  diredly  oppofed;  and» 

according 
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according  to  the  philofophical  dodlrine  of 
Neceffity,  and  peculiar  notion  of  the  force 
of  motives,  the  refult  muft  be  as  follows  : 
Either  the  fear  of  death,  which  is  fuppo- 
fed  to  be  of  uniform  ftrength,  or  very 
near  it,  muft  be  found  univerfally  ftrong- 
er,  or  it  muft  be  univerially  weaker,  than 
any  kind  of  torture  commonly  employed ; 
or  there  muft  be  a  certain  degree  of  torture 
uniformly  fulEcient  and  requifite  to  get 
the  better  of  the  fear  of  death  in  all  ordi- 
nary perfons.  The  two  firft  of  thefe  con- 
clufions  we  may  fafely  difregard,  and  con- 
fider  only  the  laft  of  them,  which  perhaps 
will  appear  plaufible  or  certain.  But  it  has 
been  found  in  fad,  that  there  is  a  vaft 
difference  among  men  with  refpedl  to  what 
they  can  or  will  bear  in  the  way  of  torture. 
Of  two  men,  whom  we  may,  and  indeed 
i«tt/?,fuppofe  equally  unwilling  to  be  hang- 
ed, one  perhaps  yields  very  quickly  to  the 
Highteft  tortures  that  are  commonly  ufed, 
the  other  refifts  for  a  long  time  the  moft 
violent  that  can  be  invented.  Nor  can  this 
difference  be  with  any  plaufibility  attri- 
buted to  the  different  degrees  of  ftrength 
of  the  oppofitc  motives  in  the  different  per- 
3  A  2  fons. 
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fons.    For  this  is  not  only  a  gratuitous 
fuppofition,   and   therefore   unphilofophi- 
cal ;  but,  moreover,  it  involves  certain  fup- 
pofitions  that  are  in  the  higheft  degree  im- 
probable,   if  not   quite  inadmiflible.     It 
implies,  either  that  one  of  the  perfbns  is 
much  lefs   unwilling  to  be  hanged  than 
the  other,  which  is  fcarce  credible,  and 
very  difficult  or  impoffible  to  prove ;  or. 
clfe,  that  a  flight  degree  of  torture,   and 
for  a  fhort  time,  is  a  flronger  motive  than 
a  violent  degree  of  the  fame  kind  of  tor- 
ture for  a  long  time ;  Which  appears  little 
lefs  than   abfurd.     To  fay  that  a  certain 
degree  *nd   continuance  of  torture  is  a 
ftronger  motive  with  the  perfon  who  yields 
to  it,  than  with  him  who  refills  it,  is  only 
begging  the  quedion  once  more ;    even 
fuppofing  fuchafentence  to  be  intelligible, 
which  it  certainly  is  not,  till  it  be  fpecified 
what  is  meant  by  the  ftrength  or  force  of 
a  motive,  which  is  neither  conflantly  con- 
joined with  its  proper  adlion,  nor  yet  re- 
fers to  or  implies  the  independent  activity 
of  a  perfon. 

Thefe  remarks,  however,  are  given  only 
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as  an  illuftration  of  the  obfcurity,  ambi- 
guity, and  imperfedion,  of  the  philofo- 
phical  notion  of  the  ftrength  of  motives ; 
not  as  a  proof  of  the  falfity  of  the  opinion 
concerning  it.  For  hypothefes  and  con- 
clufions  as  groundlefs,  and  as  extravagant, 
as  thefe  are,  have  been  maintained  or  ad- 
mitted on  the  fame  fubjedl ;  and  fo  per- 
haps will  thefe  be.  At  any  rate,  the  in- 
quiry into  the  exadl  import  of  a  notwn 
ought  to  precede  the  attempt  to  explode  it, 
or  to  refute  opinions  that  involve  it,  or 
that  relate  to  it. 


SECT. 


SECT.      •  XIX. 

Remarks  on  the  difficulty  or  impojjibiltty  of 
finding  a  proper  teft  of  the  ahfolute  force 
of  fAotwes  that  are  not  conftantly  conjoined 
nvith  their  refpeiiive  Aftions. — The  phrafe 
(Irongeft  Motive  is  fynonymous  ivith  the 
fhrafe  Motive  according  to  which  a  per- 
fon  adls  j  and  is  therefore  nugatory  in  this 
invefiigation. 


THE  other  great  difficulty  and  im- 
perfedlion  of  the  iphilofophical  doc- 
trine concerning  the  ftrength  of  motives, 
is,  the  want  of  a  proper  teft  or  meafure 
of  it. 

The  fuppofition,  that  the  (Irongeft  al- 
ways is  that  which  prevails,  is  not  merely 
a  conftant  petitio  principii^  but  it  is  an  i- 
dentical  propofition,  till  fuch  time  as  fome 
condition  or  quality  of  motives  be  fpeci- 

fied, 
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fied,  or  at  leaft  fome  definite  relation  of 
them  10   their  refpedlivc  aflions,  which 
may  be  termed  their  force^  independently 
of  their  apparently  having  effeifl,  or  being 
conjoined  with  their  adlions ;  fuch  as,  the 
conftant  conjundlion  of  caufe  and  effedl  in 
phyfics,  (which,  on  ftridl  obfervation,  is 
found   to   take  place  even  in  thofe  cafes 
where,  on  a  fuperficial  view,  it  is  not  to 
be  perceived) ;    the  occafional  exertion  of 
the  mufcular  ftrength  of  men  or  other 
animals ;  the  eftablilhed  relation  between 
evidence  of  various  kinds   and  belief  or 
convidlion,  either  in  the  common   aflfairs 
of  life,  or  in  diflferent  branches  of  fcience ; 
or,  what  is  furely  neareft  to  the  ftrength 
of  motives  in  the   philofophical  fenfe  of 
the  term,  (if  there  be  fuch  a  thing),  the 
ftrength  of  motives,  according  to  the  vul- 
gar notion  of  it ;  duty,  intereft,  pleafure, 
or  various   degrees  of  them,    concerning 
which  mankind  are  very  generally  agreed, 
and  which  may  eafily  be  fpecified  without 
any  regard  to  their  having  effedl  or  not. 
For  we  may  know  precifely,  in  many  ca- 
fes, how  a  perfon  ought  to  adl,  either  in 
point  of  duty  or  intereft,  and  be  certain, 

that 
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that  one  motive  was ^  in  this  point  of  view, 
ftrongcr  than  the  oppofing  one  :  we  may 
know  in  many  cafes,  too,  how  a  perfon 
nvould  like  to  adt,  which  is  another  kind 
of  ftrength  of  a  motive ;  but  iri  neither 
of  thefe  cafes  can  we  be  equally  fure,  that 
he  will  a<ft  either  as  he  ought  to  do,  or  as 
he  would  like  moft  to  do.  And  this  un- 
certainty, and  the  difference  of  the  refult 
in  different  ca(es,  we  conceive  to  depend 
on  fomething  in  the  perfon  himfelf,  not 
on  any  quality  in  the  motives,  nor  yet  on 
any  relation  between  them  and  the  voli- 
tions and  adlions  of  the  perfon. 

According  to  this  vulgar  notion  of  the 
force  of  motives,  it  is  plain,  that  no  mo- 
tives can  be  commenfurable,  or  even  ap- 
pretiable  with  refpedl  to  one  another,  but 
fuch  as  are  precifely  ot  the  fame  kind; 
duty  with  duty,  intereft  with  intereft, 
pleafure  with  pleafure,  torture  with  tor- 
ture, terror  with  terror.  But  the  univer- 
fal  and  promifcuous  commenfurablenefs 
of  all  motives,  bearing  relation  to  the  £ame 
adion,  is  implied  in  the  philofophical  no- 
tion of  the  force  of  motives. 

It 
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It  muft  furely  be  very  evident,  that,  on 
the  fuppofition  that  the  connexion  of 
motive  and  adion  is  but  occafional  and  fe- 
parable,  and  yet  that  men  can  adl  only  as 
they  are  impelled  by  motives,  we  can  ne- 
ver have  any  reafon  to  believe,  from  any 
perfbn's  condud,  that  the  motives  prompt- 
ing to  thofe  adlions  which  he  performed 
were  (Irongcr  than  the  oppofing  motives; 
for  the  flrongeft  motives  might  chance  to 
be  feparated  from  their  proper  adions^ 
while  the  weakeft  were  conjoined  with 
theirs^  juft  as  if  the  eflFedl  of  a  heavy  body 
in  turning  a  balance  was  only  occafional, 
a  cubic  inch  might  fometimes  outweigh  a 
€ubic  foot  of  folid  lead ;  though  the  latter 
be  more  than  1700  times  as  heavy  as  the 
former:  for  whenever  the  weight  of  it 
dumced  to  be  feparated  from  the  ufual  ef- 
fect on  the  balance,  it  would  be  as  if  it 
were  not. 

If  a  juggler  could  contrive  a  balance  of 
fo  peculiar  a  kind,  that,  though  to  all  ap- 
pearance perfedlly  jud,  and  at  leaft  as  in- 
.capable  as  any  other  balance  (of  moving 
or  turning  itfelf,  when  a  cubic  inch  of 
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lead  was  put  into  one  of  the  fcales,  and  a 
cubic  foot  of  lead  into  the  other,  fome^ 
times  the  inch,  fbmetimes  the  foot,  (hoold 
preponderate  ;  What  fhould  we  think  of 
him  and  his  balance?  He  would  no 
doubt  gain  credit  for  his  ingenuity,  and 
probably  make  a  fortune  by  his  contri- 
vance :  but  it  may  well  be  doubted^  whe- 
'  ther,  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  a 
iingle  individual  could  be  fbund^  who 
would  believe  that  the  various  turns  of 
the  balance  depended  merely  on  the  dif<- 
ferent  weights  of  the  pieces  of  lead  put  in* 
to  the  fcales.  The  vulgar,  according  to 
cuftom,  and  as  they  have  recently  done 
with  refpeifl  to  the  figure  that  plays  at 
cheis,  would  at  once  fet  about  accounting 
for  what  they  faw,  by  fuppofing,  either 
that  the  artift  himfelf  had  fome  iecrec 
means  of  diredling  the  movements  of  his 
balance,  or  elfe  that  fome  other  &» 
nfing  Being,  though  perhaps  invifible  to 
them,  inclined  the  balance  fometimes  the 
one  way,  fometimes  the  other :  few,  if 
any,  would  venture  to  maintain,  that  the 
different  turns  of  the  balance  depended  ei- 
ther on  the  occ^fional  and  feparahle  conr 
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bedlion  of  caufe  and  eflfedl,  or  on  the  cir- 
cumftance  of  the  di£Ferent  pieces  of  lead 
having  different  degrees  of  weight  at  dif- 
ferent times.  Indeed  this  laft  hypothefis 
feems  to  furpafs,  not  only  the  belief,  but 
even  the  underftanding  of  mankind.  Nor 
would  the  cafe  be  different,  if  fuch  a  jug- 
gler were  to  exhibit  a  number  of  ba- 
lances fo  oddly  conftruded,  that  though 
they  all  Teemed  perfectly  juft,  yet  what 
preponderated  in  one  did  not  preponde- 
rate in  the  others ;  and  this  in  an  endlefs 
variety  of  combinations.  Mod  men  would 
beftartled  at  the  hypothefis,  that  the  things 
weighed  in  them  were  really  of  different 
weight  when  put  into  the  different  balances; 
and  that  the  balances  themfelves  were  fo 
conftituted,  as  fometimes  to  be  more  af-- 
fedlcd  by  one  kind  of  weight  than  by  an- 
other. Yet  an  hypothefis  very  nearly  or 
cxadlly  the  fame,  and  requiring  at  leaft  an 
equal  (Iretch  of  faith  and  underftanding 
with  the  one  juft  now  ftated,  muft  be  held 
by  thofe  who,  without  admitting  any  in- 
dependent activity  in  the  perfons,  and 
merely  on  the  fuppofition  of  different  de- 
grees of  force  in  the  motives  applied,  and 
3  B  2  the 
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the  various  conditions  of  the  perfons  td 
whom  they  are  applied,  undertake  to  ac- 
count for  the  different  condudt  of  differ- 
ent individuals,    in  circumftances 
the  motives  applied  to  them  muft  be 
derftood  to  be  of  equal  force  re(pe£livd^pp 
in  them  all.    The  ambiguity  of  the  phrafe^ 
force  of  Motives^  which  has  one  meaniog^i 
and  that  a  very  rational  one^  as  employe^ij 
by  the  vulgar,  and  a  very  different^  very 
obfcure,  and  ill  undedlood  one,  as  ufecJ 
by  philofophers,  feems  to  have  contribi&<- 
ted  to  conceal  the  impropriety,  and  eves 
the  real  import,  of  fuch  an  hypotheiis. 


On  confidering,  again  and  again,  this 
and  the  preceding  fedion,   I  have  alway^^ 
found  in  them  fomething  peculiarly  unG^^" 
tisfadory  and  difagreeable ;  which  I  prC^^ 
fume  will  be  at  lead  as  (Iriking  to  axa^^ 
perfon  who  may  have  the  curiofity   c^ 
read  them,   as  it  does   to  the  author  O^ 
them.    Yet,  on  the  mod  careful  examin^-^ 

tior:^^- 
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tion,  I  cannot  find  any  error,  either  in  the 
obfervationsy  or  in  the  reafonings  contain- 
ed in  them ;  and  I  believe  the  peculiarity 
of  them,  and  the  feeming  defedl  in  them^ 
proceeds  from  this  circumflance,  that  they 
are  an  unfuccefsful  attempt  to  find  out  the 
nature  and  the  proper  teft  of  the  abfolute 
force  of  motives  that  confefTedly  are  not 
conftantly  conjoined  with  their  refpedlivc 
adions,  as  phyfical  caufes  feem  to  be  with 
their  efieds. 

But  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  my  want 
of  fuccefs  in  this  attempt  is  no  fault  of 
mine,  nor  any  defedl  in  my  obfervations 
and  reafonings  :    it  proceeds  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  fubjedl  of  invefligation.     My 
undertaking  was  not  to  explain  the  nature 
of  the  abfolute  force  of  motives  feparable 
from  their  effe(?ls,  nor  to  give  a  fatisfadlo- 
ry  teft  of  the  force  of  fuch  motives  j  but 
to  inquire  ftridlly,  whether  or  not  there"^ 
was  fuch  a  force  in  them ;  whether  or  not 
any  proper  teft  could  be  given  of  it ;  and 
to  find  out,    if  poflible,    what  could  be 
meant  by  fuch  a  phrafe  as  the  abfolute 
force  of  motives  feparable  from  their  pro- 
per 
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per  adlions,  and  not  implying  or  referring 
to  indepenclent  a<5livity,  or  felf- governing 
or  (elf-determining  power  in  the  agent  or 
perfon.    I  did  not  undertake  to  make  fenfe 
of  thatdodlrine,  but  only  to  find  out,  whe- 
ther fenfe  could  be  made  of  it  or  not.    The 
refult  of  my  inquiry,  which  I  own  has 
been  conduced  rigoroufly,    but  I   truft 
candidly,  has  been  unfavourable  to  the 
dodlrine  in  queftion.     The  notion  of  the 
abfolute  force  of  motives  leparable  from 
their  effedls,  and  not  referring  to  the  felf- 
determining  power  of  a  perfon,  appears  to 
be  one  of  thofe  which  are  very  properly 
termed  by  Bacon  falf^s^  confufds^  et  temeri 
a  rebus  ahfira^^y  on  which  account,  nihil 
in  its  que  fuperjlruuntur  eft  firmitudinis.     T^ 
taquefpes  eft  una  in  indu^ione  verA.   In  plain 
Englilh,  That  notion  is  nonfenfe;  and  the 
doftrine  founded  on  it  is  not  a  jot  better; 
and  therefore  the  fubjedl  muft  be  carefully 
examined  anew   by  accurate  obfervation 
and  experiment,  and  ftridl  inferences  from 
thefe :    Which   is  juft  what  1  am  endea- 
vouring to  do.    But  it  would  have  been  to 
no  purpofe  to  fay  this  of  it,  though  true, 
without  carefully  examining  it :  it  would 
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even  have  been  illiberal  and  unphilofbphi- 
ca)  to  have  faid  fo  before  this  examina* 
tion;  and  it  may  be  thought  not  very 
civil  to  fay  fo  after  alU  But  in  a  phiiofo- 
phical  inquiry,  it  is  neceffary  above  all 
things  to  be  fully  underflood. 


SECT. 
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Suppofttion  of  the  abfolute  Force  of  Motvu^^^ 
not  conftantly  conjoined  nvith  their  refpcc^-"''^ 
tive  Anions^  "with  the  modification  tba^^ 
the  ftrongejl  Motive  alone  is  conjoined  mnt^^ 
its  proper  A^iony  *while  the  oppofing  iveak^  "* 
er  Motive  is  always  feparated  from  its 
tion^  and  that  the  prevailing  Motive  is 
*a)C^s  the  Jlrongejly  in  fo  far  as  it  is 
telligibky  fated  accurately ^  —  conftderec 
mathematically. — Necejfary  inferences  fn 
it  J  that  are  abfurd  and  impojjtble. 


FROM  what  has  been  faid  in  the  twc^ 
preceding  fedlions,  it  muft  be  cvi— ^ 
dent,  that  the  notion  of  the  abfolute  forc^ 
of  motives  not  conftantly  conjoined  with. 
their  refpedlive   adlions  is   at  beft  verjr 
vague,  confufed,  and  imperfedl ;  and  that 
even  fuppo£ng  that  notion  to  be  rational^ 
\X  muft  be  very  difficulty  if  indeed  it  be 

poffible, 
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^llible,  io  find  an  accurate  teft  or meii^ 
*^rc  of  the  fuppofed  force  or  ftrfcngth  df 
*^ch  motives.  But  leaving  fuch  invefti- 
l^^tions  to  the  carfe  of  thofc  who  are  inte- 
^(ted  in  finding  out  or  making  a  diftinA 
^eaning^  and  a  fair  unequivocal  teft,  for 
^^]ic  force  of  motives;  difregarding  what- 
«Ter  is  obfcure  or  unintelligible  in  the 
^rce  of  motives,  according  to  the  philo- 
iibplucal  iyftem  concerning  it}  and  con* 
fining  our  attention  folely  to  thofe  cir- 
cumftances  of  it  which  are  explicit  and 
intelligible,  it  will  be  eafy  to  fhew^  that 
no  fuch  force  of  motives  does  or. can  ex- 
ift,  or  has  generally  been  believed  to  exift, 
even  by  philofophers  themfelves. 

tt  may  appear  a  piece  of  fingular  prefump^ 
tion^  to  undertake  to  reafbn  about  a  thing 
£o  imperfedtly  underftood  as  that  at  prefent 
in  queiUon.  But  the  prefumption  and  dif- 
ficulty in  this  cafe  are  not  fo  great  as  may 
at  firfi  be  thought;  and  the  reaibnings 
may  be  fufficiently  diflinfi  and  conclufive^ 
if  thofe  circumftances  alone  are  confidcred 
and  reaibned  about,  which  may  be  accu-» 
3  C  rately 
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facely  ncjpnOkd^  and  which  are  clearly  un^ 
derftood* 

The  chlet  of  thefe  are, 

I.  That  the  abiblute  ftrength  or  force 
of  motives  may  be  meafured  or  cCdmated^ 
with  a  certain  degree  of  precifion,  by  the 
anions  proceeding  from  them. 

s.  That  the  comparative  ftrengdi  of 
motives  may  be  meafured,  with  a  certain 
degree  of  precifion,  by  the  relation  of  diB^ 
ferent,  and  efpecially  of  oppofing  motives 
to  one  another;  and  that  nnivoially  the 
motive  according  to  which  a  perfbn  ada^ 
or  which  is  (aid  to  prevail,  is  ftronger  than 
the  oppofing  motive,  according  to  which 
he  does  not  ad,  or  which  in  common  lan- 
guage he  is  faid  to  refill. 

3.  That  there  exift  among  difierent  mo- 
tives, with  refpedl  to  ftrength,  the  rela- 
tions of  equal,  greater,  and  lels. 

4«  That  different  motives  may  either 
concur  with  one  another,  or  oppofe  one 
another. 

5- That 


5«  That  when  they  conittif^  the  ftMIl^ 
of  them  is  added  togeth«*» 

6.  That  ^hen  eqnai  motives  direftly 
oppoie  one  another,  the  ftreagth  of  thoft 
on  one  fide  cotiipletely  coisnterai^  and  de- 
ftroys  that  of  thofe  on  the  other  fide ;  and 
that  the  one  fbfce  may  be  conceived  to  be 
dediided  fitim  the  other,  leaving  of  coUrfe 
no  freitoaiiider. 

J.  That  when  motives  of  unequal 
ftrength  oppofe  one  another,  the  ftrong- 
eft  al#kys  prevails,  aiid  is  followed  by  its 
proper  adion.  Which  is  always  in  Idnd^ 
and  gituraify*ln  degree  too,  what  it  would 
have  been  if  no  oppofing  motive  had  been 
^^plied. 

8.  That  a  motive  lipplied  fingly,  or  a 
number  of  concurriiig  motives  applied  at 
dtice,  and  unoppofed,  will  inevitably  be 
followed  by  their  proper  adtions,  where 
there  is  no  phyfical  impediment  to  the(e  i 
which  laft  circumftance  inuft  be  under* 

<f  Vide  p.  2$7\  Notc^ 
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ftood  to  be  the  tonftancly  implied  dondi-v 
tion  in  every  cafe.  '     ^ 

The  6th  and  7th  of  thefe  fpecified  cir- 
cumdances  are  equally  and  indifpenfably 
Deceflary,  a5  parts  of  the  dodlrifiein.qae^. 
|tion..  But  as  they  are  abfolutely ;  incon-* 
fifleat  with  ope  another,  no.  relatioti  be- 
tween mpiive^  and  a(5lions,  and  no  kind 
of  ftrength  or  force  of  motives,  .whi<;h  im-r 
plies  them  both,  can  from  the  nature  of 
thing?  fiveif  pxift, . 

.  This,  incpniiilepce  of  the  two  circamn 
ftancps,  and  the  cpnfpquent  ioipoilibility 
of  that  fyflem  which  involves  chem  both 
being  true^  rVfUl  appear  very  clearly  from^ 
confidering  the  cafe  of  equal  and  qppofite 
motives,  with  the  fuppofed  neceflary  re- 
£a\t  in  all  fuch  cafes,  and  the  expedients 
cqmmpnly  employed  to  account  for  a  dif- 
ferent rpfult  tmi'^r/fllly  taking  place  in 
fad^ 

I^  is  he^,  tha(  ip  fuch  a  cafe  no  adlioa 
can  be  performed.  The  correfponding 
^onclufipn  with  refpedl  to  caufes  and  ef- 

fefts 
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le&s  in  phyficsis  alwa^u^  foitnd  true  as  a 
ixiatter  of  f^d.  '  And  the  fame  cbnclofion 
is  faid  to  hold  equally  true 'with  refpeft 
€0  motive  and  ^adtion  :  but  of  this  there 
may  :be  fome  doubt,  as  few  or  ho  inftan-^ 
0es  carPbe  produced  in  fupport  of  it.  It 
has  never  yet  been  foudd  entrial,  that  an 
afs  placed  between  two  equal  and  fimilar 
bundles  of  hay,  died  of  hunger  in  that  fi- 
tuation  for  want  of  a  motive  to  determine 
}iim  to  the  one  or  the  other  bundle.  But 
this  canftant  :  failure  of  the  experiment| 
which  it  may  l^  remarked  is  not  obfer- 
ve4»  but  forefcen,  is  accounted  for  by  ^^ 
fqftng^  either  that  the  bundles  will  not  be 
exadlly  equal  and  fimilar,  and  equally  di*>> 
(lant,  or  elfe  that  the  afs,  though  a  crea<^ 
tore  of  no  very  quick  difcemment  or  live*- 
ly^  imagination,  may  yet  hav€  penetration 
or  fancy  enough  to  perceive  or  imagine 
fome  reafon  for  preferring  the  one  to  the 
other  bundle.  As  we  have  no  means  of 
converfing  with  alles,  fb  as  to  learn  their 
thoughts  on  the  point  in  difpute  with  fuf- 
ficient  accuracy,  it  may  be  expedient  to 
acquiefce  in  this  account  of  the  matter. 
Though  it  mufl  be  obferved,  that  it  is  try- 
ing the  truth  of  a  fuppoied  fad  by  its.a<» 

greement 
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greemcne  with  an  hypothefis,  inftead  of 
trying  the  troth  of  the  hypothefis  by  its 
agreement  with  matter  of  fad;  which  is 
altogether  inconfiftent  with  good  neafea* 
ing,  and  fhch  an  impropriety  as  never 
would  be  admitted,  nor  even  thong^t  o^ 
in  any  branch  of  phyfics. 

Conceiving  that  men  had  a  better  chancd 
of  knowing  fomething  of  their  own 
thoughts*  than  of  thoie  of  any  quadruped, 
I  have  endeavoured  to  attend  accurately  to 
my  own  thoughts  in  fimilar  cafes  :  yet, 
after  the  mod  careful  attention  to  thtm,  I 
<Sannot  find  that  I  have  any  difficulty  in 
chuiing  one  of  two  changes  which  I  Itnow 
to  be  perfedly  equal ;  or  in  chufing  one 
card  out  of  a  pack,  where  I  am  fure  there 
can  be  no  reafbn  for  preferring  one  to  an* 
other.  But  I  have  been  aflured,  with 
much  ferioufiie&,  by  good  metaphyficians, 
that  even  in  thefe  caies  I  had  always  a  mo^ 
tive  for  my  preference,  though  I  would 
not  own  it ;  and  that  if  1  had  no  other 
motive  for  my  choice,  the  greater  facility 
of  pronouncing  one  word  than  another, 
would  be  fufficicnt  to  determine  me  to  Ay 
^he  on^  rather  than  the  other.    Of  this  I 
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mm  not  In  the  leaft  confcious,  but  rather, 
MS  I  diink,  of  the  reverie :  however,  as  it 
was  in  vain  to  irafon  with  men  who  kne^ 
my  own  thoughts  better  than  I  did  mj^ 
ftify  I  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  point.-t- 
But  there  are  ibme  other  points,  relating 
to  ihe  fame  fubjed,  which  I  cannot  and 
will  not  give  up. 

Let  a  porter  bt  offered  loo  guineas,  if 
he  will  carry  a  letter  ten  miles  due  eaft, 
and  at  the  fame  time  let  him  be  oStred  an 
equal,  fum,  if  he  will  carry  the  letter  the 
lame  diftance  due  weft ;  and  let  him  be 
allured,  that  he  cannot  earn  both  the  fums 
that  are  qfiered :  Will  he  ftand  ftill,  as 
the  afs  (hould  have  done,  between  two 
bundles  of  hay  ?  or  will  be  chuie  between 
going  eaft  and  going  weft,  and  earn  loo 
guineas  accordingly,  as  he  cannot  hope  to 
earn  200  i 

It  will  be  admitted,  I  prefume,  that  he 
will  not  ftand  ftill,  but  carry  the  letter  ei- 
ther one  way  or  the  other.  But  this,  accor-- 
ding  to  the  hypothefis,  he  cannot  do,  with- 
out fome  motive  or  ground  of  preference, 

real 
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real  or  imaginary.  Whenever  fuch  a  thii^ 
is  found  or  fuppofed,  the  oppofite  mo- 
tives are  no  longer  equal ;  and  as  (bon  as 
they  become  unequal,  the  ftrongeft  wffl 
prevail^  according  to  the  bypotbefis^  and 
will  have  its  full  efied,  as  if  unoppofed. 

Now,  let  us  confider  accurately  this 
kind  of  reafoning,  and  exprefs  it  in  ma- 
thematical form,  for  the  fake  of  fimplicity 
and  preciifion,  and  that  we  may  the  moit 
eafily  trace  the  neceflary  confequeoces  of 
the  hypothefis. 

The  force  or  (Irength  of  the  two  origW 
nal  great  motives  which  are  equal  and  op- 
pofite,  we  ihall  call  X  and  Y» 

The  ftrength  of  the  minute  additional 
motive  difcovered  or  fancied  by  the  portoC 
on  one  fide,  we  fhall  call  Z. 

Z,  we  know^  fcarce  bearg  a  fenfible  pro- 
portion to  X  or  Y ;  but  for  the  fake  of  et- 
fy  calculation,  we  fhall  fuppole  either  X 
or  Y  taken  fingly  to  be  equal  to  loo  Z« 

From 
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&omdic&  principles,  and  the  hypo- 
thec of  the  abiblute  force  of  motives 
which  a're-Dot  conftantly  conjoined  with 
dieif  Ivfjpedive  aiftions,  we  have,  by.  ne- 
ceflary  confequence^,  the  foUowtag  fimple 
equations. 

-  >--Y  =  -i<)0'Zi'' 

.'-•  ■•'X'=-iboZ,  ■^-. 

-/-.nx-^Z— Y=rX4-Z^ 

Yf  .  .     . 

*S='0^  '  '  -  ■  ....... 

X  =  o, 

\'- idoZ^ta^o,      '        'Qj^EvD. 

^/l^oi^h  It  l>e  very  Variulual,  aiid  Itf  g6- 
acral  very  keedlefs,  to  offer  any  cointnen- 
tary  on  fuch  a  iimple  piece  of  mathema- 
tical reafoning  as  the  preceding  equations^ 

-:  ^^  Tbif  (cqwticm  may  app^r  abfard,  tftcr'the  pre«> 
<e4i^g  Ux^T.  In  commou  algebra,  or  in  phjfical 
mfonings  about  caufes  and  eficAs,  or  even  in  meta"- 
'jgSi^^csa'  reJifoniDgs  about  motives  and  aAions.  on  dke 
jHTDcIpte  of  the  conftant  conjunction  of  moii^  and 
«d>on^  w^Axh^  perfect  identity  of  tbis  relation  with 
jjiat  of  <aure.and;efie£t  in  pbyiics*  it  muft  have  Inrea 
4K  -f-  Z  -^  Y  :=:  Z.  For  X  is  ftated  at  firft  as  ^qual 
'to  T.  But  iuch  is  the  doCtrin*  of  Neceility  at  pr6» 
lent  under  confideration. 

3  O-  y^^ 
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yet,    as  there  is  fomething  uncommoiDp 
both  in  the  fubjefl  and  in  the  conclufion, 
in  the  prefent  cafe,  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  confider  with  peculiar  care  every  ftep  of* 
the  reafoning  employed. 

The  three  firft  equations  exprefs  with 
fufficient  accuracy  the  con^parative  force  or 
flrength  of  the  different  iQotives  applied 
in  the  cafe  put,  according  to  thexio^rine 
of  Necef&ty,  with  thofe  needful  modifica* 
tions  which  we  are  now  confidning. 

The  fourth  equation  expreflesacq^tdy 
the  necefTary  refult  of  the  opposition  of  e- 
qual  motive^,  a9GQrding  to  the  dbdbinc  of 
Neccffity. 

The  fifth  equation  exprefles  accurate- 
ly (perhaps  ibme  may  think  too  rigorouA 
ly,  but  of  this  afterwards)  the  neceflar^ 
refult  of  the  oppofiition  of  unequal  ^o- 
tiyes,  according  to  the  do^rine  of  ^^eccT- 
fity,  with  the  modification  already  fpeci- 
fied,  and  allowed  to  be  indifpenfably  re<- 
quifite  to  it,  namely,  That  the  f^n^ft 
motives  alone  have  e^e<5t,  and  that  ^QT 

have 
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have  dirir  full  eflfedi  juli  as  if  th^  wete 
tinoppdfecL 

The  fixth  equation  is  a  fimple,  and  nil- 
tiifeftly  neceilary  inference  from  the  fifth* 

The  feventh  attd  eighth  equations  afe 
teanifeftly  neceflary  inferences  from  the 
fizth,  the  firft^  and  the  third ;  for  if  Y  be 
equal  to  nothing)  and  X  and  loo  Z  be  £e- 
Veralty  equal  to  Y,  they  muft  alfo  be  e- 
qual  tb  nothings 

In  plain  Englilh,  there  is  not,  tior  can 
there  be  in  motives^  fuch  a  kind  of  for^e 
or  (trength. 

It  will  perhaps  be  thought,  that  die 
doctrine  of  Neceflity  has  been  dated  too 
rigorouflyi  in  the  preceding  equations,  and 
efpecially  in  the  tifth  of  them.  It  may  be 
£dd,  that  the  minute  additional  motive 
Z,  though  fu^cient  to  turn  the  fcale  when 
it  was  exactly  balanced  before,  was  too  in- 
confiderable  to  have  any  cfiedt  by  itfelf,  or 
even  to  add  to  the  effed  df  the  ftroiig  mo- 
tive X;  and  that  accordingly  the  force  pf 
3  D  2  X  +  Z 
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X  +  Z  — ^^  Y  would  be  juft  the  fiune  with 
that  of  X  by  itfelf.  If  the  dodrine  af  N(»- 
ccflity  were  juft,  I  apprehend  it  could  not 
be  dated,  nor  conclufions  be  deduced  from 
it  too  rigoroufly,  any  more  than  from  the 
commonly  received  principles  of  mechani- 
cal philofbphy,  or  of  pure  geometry.  But 
not  to  run  any  riik  of  being  thought  too 
icrupulous  or  rigid  on  fuch  a  point,  lihall 
admit,  that  the  additional  minute  motive 
Z,  when  added  to  X,  makes  no  greater 
fnm  of  force,  and  would  produce  no  great- 
er effe(5t  in  point  of  adlion,  than  X  by  it- 
(elf,  and  unoppoied.  But  then  I  muft 
beg/  leave  to  (late  even  this  byfotbefis  in 
mathematical  form,  for  the  (ake  of  pre- 
ciiion  and  diftindl  reafoning.  We  (hould 
then  have  the  following  fimple  equations. 

X  =  Y. 

Y  =  loo  Z, 
X  =  loo  Z, 

X  —  Y  =  o,    (as  before), 
X-4-Z  — Y  =  X, 

Y  =  Z, 
Z=  looZ. 

Which  is  abfurd,, 

The 
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The  fbar  firft  of  thefe  equations  ^re* 
jufl:  the  lame  with  the  four  fird  on  the 
former  more  rigorous  fupp(^tfon  and 
(late. 

The  fifth  equation  is  an  accurate  e^:- 
preflion  of  the  refuit^  on  the  fuppoiition 
that  the  minute  additional  motive  which 
turns  the  balance  does  not  add  any  thing 
to  the  force  of  the  greater  motive,  with 
which  it  concurs,  but  only  allows  it  to 
have  its  full  and  proper  effedl  as  if  unop- 
jx>fed. 

The  fixth  equation  is  a.mani£e(lly  ne- 
ceflary  inference  from  the  fifth.  And  let 
it  be  remembered  always,  that  the  weaker, 
and  confcquently  overpowered  motive, 
though  completely. feparated  from  its  pro- 
per adlion,  does  not,  even  accor4ing  to 
the  dodrine  of  Neceffity,  ceafe  to  have 
force  or  (Irength ;  as  appears  by  two  or 
more  motives  which  concur,  being  (Irong- 
er  than  one  oppofing  them,  though  weak- 
er than  it  when  taken  fingly.  Thus,  in 
the  prefent  cafe,  it  would  be  admitted, 
that  Y  +  ^  would  be  a  gn^ter  fum  of 

ftrcngth 
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ftrength  than  X  +  Z;  though  ^  tdUn  by 
itfelf  would  havd  much  lefs  force  diaa 
X  +  Z,  or  even  than  X  by  itfelf. 

The  ieventh  equation  b  a  pbun  and  ne- 
ceflary  inference  from  the  fixth  and  the  (e- 
cond.  For  if  Z  be  equal  to  Y,  and  loo  Z 
be  alfo  equal  to  Y,  Z  and  loo  Z  muft  alfo 
be  equal  to  one  another. 

Suchy  without  exaggeration  or  miire- 
prefentation  of  any  kind,  is  the  abfurdity 
which  ambiguous  words,  and  loofe  rea« 
ibning,  and  vague  and  groundlefs  bypo^ 
tbefes^  multiplied  without  end,  whenever 
there  was  thought  to  be  occafion  for  theili| 
have  hid  from  the  view  of  many  philoib- 
phers  diftinguilhed  for  the  acutenefs  of 
their  underftanding,  and  the  extent  of  thdr 
knowledge. 

I  am  aware  of  the  ridicule  that 
may  attend  the  attempt  ferioufly  to  ftate 
and  to  refute  fuch  abfurd  opinions; 
but  if  this  attempt  foe  ridiculous,  what 
(hall  we  fay  of  the  conduA  of  thofe  whoie 
pretended  fcience  has  made  it  neceflarys 

who 
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who  have  been  proud  to  maintain  as  aii 
important  piece  of  knowledge,  that  rery 
dodtrine,  which,  when  (tripped  of  all  am- 
biguity, and  made  intelligible,  appears  too 
abiurd  even  to  deferve  a  refutation  ? 


SECT, 
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Rcafons.for  wi/hing  to  try  expcrimeHtaU/f  as 
a  mere  matter  of  fc^^  the  conclufimde^ 
monftrated  in  the  preceding  Seflion. — bt* 
portant  u/e  that  may  be  made  offuch  an  cx^ 
periment. — Difficulty  of  finding  a  prefer 
cafe  for  the  fubjeSl  of  experiment^  hide' 
pendent  of  all  hypothefes^  and  all  appeals 
to  confciou/hefs.  — Such  a  cafe  pointed  OMt  ij 
the  aid  of  Mathematical  rea/bning.—^ 
refult^  according  to  the  doiirine  ofNece^% 
however  modified^  is  incon/iftent  njuithpUk 
mqtter  of  foR^  with  the  common  notum  (jf 
Motive^  and  with  the  belief  and  expcRor 
tion  ofthofe  who  offer t  the  dodrine  ofNe^ 
ccjffity;  yet  is  pojjible  in  itfelf  and  the  e&r^ 
refponding  inference  with  refpeil  to  pbyficaM^ 
caufes  and  effeSIs   is  univerfally  true^  am^ 
is  always  expeflcd  to  prove  fo. — -Inferew^ 
frotn  this. 

AS  there  cannot  fail  to  be  among  mtsC^ 
of  fcience  a  very  great  diilike^  am^ 
perhaps  fome  diftruft,  of  fuch  general  ab-^ 

ftra(^ 
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ftraft  Tcafonlngs  ks  thofc  contained  in  the 
preceding  fedtion,  with  refpeA  to  the  fub- 
jcA  of  this  Eflay;  I  conceive  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  conilder  it  in  a  different 
point  of  view;  and,  fetting  afide  all  re- 
gmrd  to  the  impo/Jtbtltty^  which  has  been 
dimonflrated,  of  there  being  in  motives 
fuch  a  kind  of  (Irength  or  force  as  is  re- 
qmred.and  implied  in  thedo^rine  of  Ne- 
ceifity,  with  the  needful  modifications^ 
that  the  relation  of  motive  and  adion  is 
but  an  occafional  and  feparable  conjunc- 
lioTky  and  that  the  (Irongeft  motive  is  al- 
ways donjoined  with  its  proper  adlion^ 
wirile.the  oppofing  weaker  motive  is  fepa- 
nted:from  the  adlion  to  which  it  prompts, 
tdiBquire  into  the  truth  of  fome  neceffary 
inferences  from  this  dodlrine,  confidered 
m^vAf.  z^  matters  of  fafi;  admitting,  what 
perhaps  never  vras  admitted  before,  and 
e0rtaioLy  ought  not  to  be  admitted  again 
in  any  argument,  that  to  be  foffible  which 
has  been  (hewn  to  be  ahfurd. 

Though  I  am  aware  of  the  cenfure  and 

ridicule  that  may  attend   the  attempt  to 

reafon  on  any  fubje<ft  beyond  an  abfurdity^ 

3  E  which 
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which  IS  univerfally  and  juftly  regarded 
as  an  nhimate  teft  in  all  fcientific  invefti* 
gations,  I  have  a  particular  reafon,  be* 
iides  the  general  one,  of  wifhing  to  IhoWp 
that  the  dodlrine  which  I  combat  is  expe- 
rimentally falfe  in  point  of  fa6V^  as  well  a| 
abfurd,  for  endeavouring  to  do  (b  on  the 
preient  occafion.  I  wiih  to  (hew,  what  I 
am  confident  is  the  cafe,  and  with  doe 
pains  may  be  (hewn,  that  thofe  who  have 
moft  zealoufly  maintained  the  doArine  of 
Neceility,  and  aflerted  in  the  ftrongeft 
terms  their  own  mod  firm  belief  in  it; 
and  their  heartv*  contempt  fi3r  the  opi- 
nions and  underftanding  of  fuch  as  were 
of  a  different  perfuafion  concerning  k, 
were  only  confounded  in  point  of  words^ 
but  never  deceived  in  point  of  though^ 
by  their  own  reafbnings  ;  that  they  al* 
ways  retained  the  fame  notion  of  the  re* 
lation  of  motive  and  adlion,  and  of  the 
independent  adlivity,  or  felf- governing 
power,  or  liberty,  of  mankind,  which  other 
men  have ;  and  that  they  never  feriouily 
in  their  hearts  believed  their  awn  doc- 
trine. 

Strange 
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Strange  and  impradlicable  as  this  at- 
tempt to  demonftrate  mens  mod  intimate 
thoughts,  in  fpite  of  themfelves,  may  at 
firft  (ight  appear ;  yet  I  think  it  mud  be 
admitted  at  once  by  every  competent 
judge,  that  is,  by  every  man  of  fcience 
and  candour,  that  it  is  fairly  accomplifhed, 
when  I  demonftrate  certain  neceflary  in- 
ferences from  the  dodrine  of  Neceflity, 
which  are  poflible,  and  even  eafy ;  which 
are  ftridlly  agreeable  to  what  takes  place 
,  in  all  inftances  of  caufe  and  effedl  in  phy- 
iics ;  between  which  relation  and  that  of 
motive  and  adion,  thofe  who  maintain 
the  dodrine  in  queftion  alTert  the  analogy 
to  be  perfedl ;  which  are  of  fuch  a  na- 
ture, that  when  expreffed  cautioufly,  and 
in  general  terms,  they  would  be  admitted 
as  truths  too  obvious  and  generally  ac- 
knowledged, either  to  admit  of  doubt,  or 
to  require  any  proof  or  illuftration  by  ex- 
periment ;  and  yet  are  fuch  as,  when  da- 
ted particularly,  and  without  ambiguity, 
no  aflertor  of  that  dodlrine  will  admit  as 
true,  nor  even  as  probable,  nor  even  as 
doubtful,  and  as  requiring  to  be  put  to  the 
ted  of  experiment. 

3  E  2  The 
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The  faimefs  and  the  certainty  of  this 
Angular  ted  of  the  mod  fecret  thoughts  of 
men,  will,  I  truft,  be  eftablifhed  by  tbe 
following  coniiderations. 

It  is  xuiiverfally  admitted,  as  well  by 
thofe  who  deny  as  by  thofe  who  maiptaia 
the  do<Arine  of  Neceflity,  that  belief  or 
conTidion  is  purely  an  involuntary  a^ippf- 
ration,  or  (late,  of  the  human  mind ;  and 
that  it  isabfolutely  and  irrefiftibly  produced 
and  determined  by  various  kinds  of  proof 
or  evidence,  each  of  which  has  its  own 
peculiar  province.  Thus,  confcioufnefii 
perception,  memory,  teflimony,  intuition, 
(I  mean  the  faculty  by  which  we  know 
the  truth  of  geometrical  and  other  ax- 
ioms), reafoning,  induiSlion,  demonflra- 
tion,  ieverally  command,  with  unrefifted 
fway,  the  belief  of  all  men  of  found  in« 
telledls,  with  refpedl  to  their  proper  fub- 
jedls. 

Of  thefe  different  grounds  of  belief, 
none  is  conceived  to  be  ftroDger  than  (bidt 
reafoning,  whether  in  the  form  of  com- 
plete and  regular  fyllogifms,    or  in   the 

more 
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oiore  concife  form  of  mathematical  de«* 
monftratioa,  founded  on  principles  which 
are  well  undcHloodf  and  un&ignedly  be* 
lieved.     It  is  well  known,  that  though  it 
be  always  needleis,    yet  it  is  always  pof- 
£b1e,  and  ijideed  eafy,  to  refolre  a  mathe- 
matical dempnftration  into  a  chain  of  re- 
gular fyllogifijas : ,  but  this  is  hardly  ever 
dooe^  becaufe  fuch  a  chain  of  fyllogifms 
muft  be  three  times  as  long  as  the  demon«- 
iiration^  and  not  more  clear  nor  convin- 
cing.   An  author  already  quoted,  whofe 
moderation  and  candour  will  not  be  called 
in  queftion,  has  not  fcrupled  to  give  it  as 
lu8  opinion,  that  a  man  who  could  admit 
the  nu^or  and  the  minor  proportions  of  a 
jttft  fyllogifiB,  and  yet  deny  the  conclu?- 
^on  of  it,   would  be  a  greater  monfter 
(han  a  man  with  two  heads.    The  fame 
may  be  faid,  with   equal   truth,    of  one 
who  (hould  admit  the  axioms  of  geome- 
try, and  all  the  fleps  of  a  dembnftration, 
and  yet  deny  the  conclufion  of  it.     For 
my  own  part,  I  do  not  believe  there  ever 
ezifted  fuch  a  monfter;    and  furelam, 
that  no  man  of  fcience  will  ever  pretend 
that  he  has  .the  misfortune  to  be  fuch  a 

one. 
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one.  If  any  perfbn  were  fo  unhappily 
conftituted,  he  mnft  be  for  ever  inca* 
pable  of  reafoningy  and  unfit  to  be  reafbn^ 
ed  with. 

But  it  mud  be  admitted  likewife,  that 
whenever  the  conclufion  demonftrated  is 
abfurd  and  impoflible,  as,  for  inftance^ 
that  two  things  equal  fingly  to  one  and 
the  fame  thing  are  not  equal  to  one  ano- 
ther, or  that  a  part  is  equal  to  the  whole; 
or  like  the  two  conclufions  demonftrated 
in  the  laft  feflion  as  neceflary  inferences 
from  the  dodlrine  at  prefent  in  qUeltioQt 
that' a  force  may  be  equal  to  another,  and 
much  greater  than  a  third,  and  yet  all 
three  of  them  be  equal  to  nothing;  and 
that  a  force  may  be  an  hundred  times  as 
great  as  itfelf ;  then  it  cannot  be  believed, 
and  the  principles  from  which  it  was  de* 
duced  muft  be  given  up.  It  is  therefore 
only  when  the  conclufion  demonftrated  is 
poflible,  as  well  as  confiftent  with  the 
principles  maintained,  that  it  is  to  be  ad* 
mitted;  as,  for  inftance,  that  a  juft^  ba- 
lance will  turn  on  putting  into  one  of  the 
fcales  a  ceitain  weight,   witl]^  which  it 

had^ 
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liad  formerly  tiiroed;.  or  that  a  man  of 
good  fenfe  will  ad  as  prompted  by  a  cer- 
tain motive,  when  it  is  either  altogether 
unoppofed,  or  oppofed  oaly  by  a  motive 
or  combination  of  motives  weaker  than  it-p^ 
felf. 

It  can  (carce  be  neceflary  to  add,  that 
when  any  error  can  be  pointed  out  in  a 
iappofed  demonftration,  no  further  regard 
18  dne  to  the  conclufion  of  it.  But  it  may 
be  proper  to  mention,  that  a  ihort  and 
fimple  piece  of  mathematical  reafoning 
canniot.  without  the  greateft  injuftice,  and 
a  degree  of  abfurdity,  be  pronounced  er« 
rooeous,  nor  even  diftrufted,  till  ibme  par- 
ticnlar  error  is  pointed  out  in  it ;  and  when 
this  is  done,  there  can  be.no  further  dif^ 
pate  about  it. 

What  ihould  we  think  of  a  man,  who, 
on  getting  to  the  end  of  the  47th  propo- 
£tion  of  EucLi  o,  ihould  inftantly  take 
the  alarm  at  the  conclufion  of  it,  and, 
without  pointing  out  any  error,  either  in 
the  axioms  or  the  chain  of  reafoning,  that 
led  to  that  conclufion,  declare  roundly, 

that 
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that  he  did  not,  and  could  mt^  belSm       ^ 
that  the  fqiiare  of  the  hypoth'eauie  is  t^ 
qual  to  the  fum  of  the  fquslresisf  the  tH 
ther  two  fides  of  a  right  angled  plain  tri- 
angle? 

Or  what  fliould  we  think  of  a  man  who,      ^ 
after  admitting  the  laws  of . motion  as  ila-      ^ 
ted  by  Newton,  fhould  deny  at  once  the      ^ 
firft  corollary  from  them,   and- dedy;^       ^ 
poflibility  of  the  forination  of  a  cunrib* 
near  orbit  from  the  combination  of  a  prcH 
jedlile  and  a  cientripetal  force,  aiid  thieaot 
celeration  of  the  motion  of  a  heary  body 
falling  TinrefiAed,  and  the  retardation  of  it 
whenrifing  from,  a  projectile:  force;  and 
who  Ihould  declare,  that  he  thoagfat  it  vad* 
ntstfeflkry  even  to  put  fuch  concluiionfttd 
the  teft  of  experiment,  as  being  notoriottfly 
and  ridiculoufly  falfe  ? 

We  {hould  fcarce  be  intitledto  fay,  that  - 

fuch  perfons  were  mad;*  foit  there  ha«t  ^ 

been  no  inftances  obferved,  fo  tfar  as-^I  3 

know,  of  fuch  a  madnefs.    Inthe  higheft  ^ 

degree  of  madnefs,  to  be  fure,  all  the  ufual  ^ 

connexions  of  thought  are  broken,  and  -^ 

the  - 
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die  lunatic  is  incapable  of  thinking  fleadi- 
ly  on  any  ftibjedt  even  for  a  moment :   in 
cafes  of  perfefk  ftupidtty  ot  idiocy,  the 
very  faculty  of  thinking  feems  to  be  (ul^ 
pended  or  loft  :    and  in  both  thefe  cafes 
the  power  of  reafbning  is  of  courfe  at  an 
eod.     But  in  the  ordinary  ftate  even  of 
nadnefs,  the  lunatic  reafbns  with  juft- 
nefi,  and  fometimes  with  admirable  acute- 
nefSt   though  from  very  erroneous  prin* 
ciples ;  which  I  confider  as  a  good  phyfi- 
cal  proof,   that  certain  relations  among 
our  thoughts  are  almoft  or  altogether  in- 
defeaiible. 

Now,  what  is  the  moft  candid  or  fa- 
vourable judgement  that  we  can  form  of 
the  condudl  of  one,  who,  in  point  of  rea- 
fbning, a£ls  more  irrationally  than  an  or- 
dinary lunatic,  by  refufing  to  admit  as 
true,  or  even  as  probable,  an  inference 
which  is  unqueftionably  pofCble,  and 
ftridly  deduced  from  principles  which  he 
aflerts  ?  The  moft  obvious  and  natural 
fuppofition  furely  would  be,  that  he  was 
either  incapable  of  reafoning,  or  elfe,  that 
he  did  not  believe  the  principles  which  he 
3  F  afterted*. 
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aflerted.  And  the  mod  favourable  opi*- 
nion  that  I  can  fdnn  of  fuch  a  perfon  is, 
that  he  did  not  underftand  the  principles 
which  he  aflerted,  and  that  he  had  fome 
other  principles  which  ferved  to  dire£l  his 
judgement,  tho*  perhaps  he  had  paid  little 
attention  to  them.  Indeed,  unlels  ibme- 
thing  of  this  kind  interfered,  it  is  as  plain- 
ly impoilible  for  a  perfon  who  is  adting 
bona  fide  to  refufe  his  aflent  to  inferences 
juftly  deduced  from  principles  which  he 
acknowledged,  as  it  is  for  a  pendulum 
to  begin,  or  to  vary,  or  to  ftop  its  owQ 
motion. 

Though  every  conclufion  whiqh  is  a 
ftri<Aly  neceilary  inference  from  a  falie 
principle  mud  likewife  be  falfe,  and  tho* 
there  are  many  conclufions  from  the  doc- 
trine of  Neceflity,  which  may  eafily  be 
tried  experimentally ;  yet  it  is  a  matter  of 
great  nicety  to  feled  unexceptionable  fub- 
jeds  of  experiment  for  the  purpofe  of  pro- 
ving, that  the  dodrine  in  queftion  is  in- 
confident  with  plain  matter  of  fadl,  and 
repugnant  even  to  the  fecret  conviction 
of  thofe  who  mod  copfidently  a0ert  it  io 

words, 
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words,  and  who  feeih  to  have  been  mofl: 
iuccefsful  in  the  fingular  attempt  to  de«- 
ceive  themfelves  with  refped  to  their  own 
thoughts.  ^     ^ 

The  circumflances  from  which  this 
nicety  and  embarrafTment  proceed  cannot 
fail  to  be  linderftood  from  what  has  alrea- 
dy been  laid  in  the  courfe  of  this  Eflay, 
concetatng  the  refemblance  or  analogy  be- 
tween the  relation  of  caule  and  eflPedl  in 
phyfics  and  that  of  motive  and  adlion,  and 
between  the  relation  of  motive  and  adion 
according  to  the  lyftepi.  of  Neceflijty, ;  and 
this  relation  according  to  the  popular  per^ 
fuaiion  of  liberty ;  concerning  the  facility 
ipf  framtc^  hypotheies  to  explain . 'i^way 
the  rood  obvious  fa<£ls,  to  the  fatisfacSlion 
of  thofe  who  ^  know  io  little  of  fcientific 
reafoning  as  to  liften  to  fuch  hypothefes; 
and  concerning  the  unfatisfadtory  and 
fruitlefs  refult  of  all  appeals  to  confciouf^ 
nefs  with  refpedt  to  what  a  perfon  thinks 
or  feels,  whenever  this  comes  to  be  a  mat- 
ter of  difpute. 

The  cafes  of  the  various  applications  of 
3  F  2  motives, 
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motives,  which  we  fhould  mod  naturally  ^ 

think  of  trying  experimentally,    with  a  ,J5 

view  to  afcertain  whether  the  do&rinc  of  "^^ 

Neceility,  with  the  needful  modificarions  ^j 

already  mentioned,  be  juft  or  erroneous,  ^^ 
are  chiefly  the  following. 

1.  A  motive  applied  by  itfelf. 

2.  Two  or  more  motives  whicE  CfmeQsm.mir 
or  prompt  to  the  fame  adion  applied  Ut^mt 
once,  '- 

3.  Two  or  more  motives  of  wuipOfrJ 
force  directly  oppofing  one  another;  duu'tf 
is  to  fay,  prompting  to  different  a£BM0^^ 
which,   either  by  nature,   or  by  fpcci»^ 
compact  when  the  motives  are  appliecL*^ 
are  abfblutely  inconiiftent ;    ib  that  th^^ 
perfbn  may  chufe  or  determine  which  <^^^ 
them  he  will  do,  but  can  do  but  one  c»^^ 
them. 

4.  Two  or  more  motives  of  precifeL  '^ 
equal  force  diredlly  oppofing  one  anc^** 
ther. 


:.A^« 
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5.  All  motives  whatever  completely 
withdrawn. 

A  moment's  refk&ion  will  be  fofficient 
to  fatisfy  any  perfbn^  that  all  thefe  cbfti 
may  be  tried  experimentally  times  with- 
out number,  as  in  fafl  moft  of  them  are 
tried  every  diay,  without  tending  in  the 
leaft  to  aieertam  the  point  in  difpute. 

Thus«  with  refpea  to  the  three  firft  of 

them,  if  the^erfon  afls  according  to  ^e 

fingle  motiire  applied,  or  according  to  th6 

concurrent  motives,  or  according  to  the 

fltongeft  of '^  the  ojppofing  motives,  which 

it  is  to  be  expedied  he  will  do,  no  infer^- 

cticeof  any  tiinportante  towards  deciding 

the  controverfy  either  way  can  be  drawti 

from  hiscondtidt.  ^  For  the  vifible  mani- 

feft  refult^  which  a  fpedlator  may  obftrve 

and  judge  of,  is  juft  what  was  to  be  ex-^ 

pedled,  either  on  the  fuppofition  of  Neccf- 

fity,  or  on  that  of  Liberty  :    I  mean,  on 

the  popular^  notioxl  of  Liberty  as  cohcei* 

ved  by  mankind ;    not  on  that  notion  of 

Liberty  which  has  been  imputed  to  thetn 

by  thofe  who  aflert  the  dodlrine  of  Necef- 

fityj 
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ficyj  which  notion  is  widely  different 
from  theirs,  and  plainly  amounts  to  a  de- 
nial of  there  being  any  fuch  relation  be- 
tween, motive  and  adion,  that  we  can  ever 
reafon  from  the  one  to  the  other. 

And  with  refpe£t  to  tho  fame  cafes,  |f 
the  perion  does  not  adl  as  prompted  by 
the  (i.ngle  motive  applied,:  nor  as  prompt*^ 
ed  by  the  concurrent  motives,  nor  as 
prompted  by  the  (Irongeft  of  pppofing  mo- 
tives '^  as  well  as  with  refped  to  the  fourth 
and  fifth  .cafes^  if  the  perfon  ads  notwith- 
flandmg  the  equaL  force  of  the  oppofing 
motives,  or  a<fls  without  any  known  or 
obvious  motive ;  it  is  eafy  to  contrive  hy«- 
pothefes  which  fhall  reconcile  the  fadbob- 
ferved  with  the  fyflem  of  Neceflity,  to 
which  at  firft  view  they  feem  very  unfa- 
vourable. The  dulleft  metaphyfician  can 
fufpo/Cj  that  the  perfon  adting  in  fuch  a 
manner  h^d  fbme  fecret  motive  for  doing 
fo,  which  either  by  itfelf,  or  alonjg  with 
the  other  acknowledged  and  apparent  mo- 
tives, .was  fufficient  to  turn  the  balance 
and  determine  his  will. 

Nay, 
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Nay,  ftrange  as  it  mud  appear  to  one 
who  is  unacquainted  with  this  controver- 
iy,  fuch  a  mode  of  reafoning  has  been 
brought  to  the  form  of  a  regular  fyftem ; 
and  it  has  been  gravely  maintained,  that 
when  a  per fon  adls  in  oppofition  to  a  mo- 
tive fingly  applied,  or  in  oppofition  to 
concurrent  motives,  or  accord mg  to  a 
weaker  motive  in  oppofition  to  a  llrong- 
er,  the  fantaftical  defire  of  (hewing  li- 
berty is  the  motive  of  his  adlion.  Mr 
HuM£*s  EJfays^  vol.  2.  Noti  F.  on  p.  100. 

I  do  not  find,  however,  that  Mr  Hume 
has  ever  inquired  into  the  nature  of  this 
£inta(lical  defire  of  Ihewing  liberty ;  nor 
pointed  out  who  is  the  author,  or  what  is 
the  fource  of  it ;  nor  inveftigated  what,  re- 
lation it  (lands  in  to  the  per(bn  adling; 
or  whetlier  it  is  in  any  degree  dependent 
on  him,  or  to  what  degree  it  is  fo.  It 
would,  however,  be  very  fooli(h  to  argue 
againft  fuch  a  fyftem  :  it  plainly  confids 
of  words,  not  of  things ;  and  words  beget 
words,  as  Bacon  juftly  oblervcs. 

But  the  moft  difagreeable  circumftancc 

that 
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that  attends  the  bringing  of  fuch  cooclu* 
lions  as  the  preceding  from  the  d<M5lriiie<if 
Neceflity  to  the  teft  of  experiment  is,  that 
fuch  an  attempt  almofl:  inevitably  involTes 
and  requires  fome  kind  of  appeal  to  coii« 
icioufnefs.     As  the  queflion  is  not,  Whe- 
ther there  be  a  relation  between  motiYe 
and  adion  ?    but.  What  is  the  nature  of 
that  delation  ?  we  can  fcarce  avoid  paying 
fome  regard  to  what  we  feel  or  think  in 
every  cafe  where  we  adl,  in  whatever  re- 
lation our  adion  may  (land  to  the  matives 
of  it;  and  fuch  thoughts  of  ours   muft 
mingle  themfelves  with  our  reafonings; 
and  in  one  refpeft  they  certainly  ought  to 
do  fo ;    not  indeed  with  a  view  to  the 
ftridt  deciiion  of  the  queftion,  but  with 
a  view  to  give  us  real  folid  knowledge  of 
the  relation  of  motive  and  a^on. 

But  whatever  knowledge  fuch  a  con<» 
du<fl  may  give  an  accurate  and  impartial 
obferver,  it  tends  rather  to  perplex  than  CO 
decide  the  controverfy,  and  to  make  it  ap-* 
pear  difficult  in  fa<ft,  when  it  was  only  f2fe> 
in  words. 

Whecrr: 
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When,  aftet  the  mod  caireful  and  im-^ 
partial  attention  to  my  own  thoughts,  I 
give  the  faired  and  mod  accurate  account 
of  them,  in  certain  circumdances^  that  I 
can,  I  am  but  on  equal  terms  with  any 
other  perfon,  who,  with  equal  profedions 
of  impartiality  and  care^  gives  a  diredly 
contradidlory  account  of  his  thoughts  in 
fimilar  circumdatices.  Nay^  if  he  chofe 
to  avail  himfelf  of  the  ambiguity  of  com- 
mon language,  or  even  employed  it  bona 
fide  but  carelefsly,  he  would  have  the  ad-^ 
vantage  of  me  in  point  of  plaudbility^ 
But,  fetting  afide  this  confidefation,  I  do 
not  fee  what  claim  to  regard  or  credit  one 
of  us  could  have  more  than  the  othen 
An  impartial  perfon  might  fuppofe,  chat 
we  were  differently  condituted :  he  nvight 
fuppofe,  that  one  or  that  both  of  us  were 
by  nature  or  habit  incapable  of  attending 
to  our  own  thoughts  with  fufficient  accu- 
racy ;  or  that  one  or  both  of  us  were  too 
keenly  engaged  in  controverfy  to  be  ca- 
pable of  attending  to  our  own  thoughts 
with  fudicient  impartiality :  n^y^  a  fpec^ 
tator  of  an  uncharitable  difpofition  might 
be  apt  to  fufpe A,  that  one  or  other  ot  ub 
3  G  was 
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was  prevaricating  mod  vilely  in  the  ac- 
count which  he  gave  of  his  own  thoughts^ 
Perhaps  we  might  even  find  it  difficult  to 
avoid  expreffing,  or  at  lead  conceivingi 
•  fome  fuch   unfavourable  opinion  of  one 
another.    It  is  plain  at  lead,  that  the  moft 
confident  and  pofitive  afTertions  which  we 
could  ucter  in  contradiction  to  one  ano^ 
thei\  could  never  amount  to  any   proo^ 
either  of  the  judgement  or  of  the  candour 
and  veracity  of  either  of  us,  nor  ever  tend 
to  decide  the  controverfy  in  the  judge- 
onent  of  any  impartial  perfon  of  good  un- 
derdanding.      Nor  can   there  ever  be  a 
doubt,  that  it  is  incumbent  on  every  per- 
fon who  undertakes   to  reafon  on  fuch  a 
fubjeft^to  avoid  with  the  utmod  care  every 
cafe  or  fubjedl  of  experiment  which  may 
give  occafion  to  fuch  unphilofophical  con- 
tradidtions,  and  fuch  illiberal  fufpicions. 

I  trud  it  will  be  evident,  that  this  can 
be  done  only  by  felediing  as  the  fubjed 
of  experiment  a  cafe  wherein  the  refult 
according  to  the  popular,  and  what  ap- 
pears to  me  the  jud,  notion  of  the  relation 
of  motive  and  a<^on,  does  not  coincide 

with 
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with  what  mud  be  the  refulc  accordiing 
to  the  dodlrine  of  Neceflity,  or  what  ac- 
tually is  the  refult  in  correfponding  cafes 
of  the  relation  of  caufe  and  efie<5l  in  phy- 
iics ;  and  by  taking  care  that  the  circum* 
dances  of  the  experiment  be  fuch,  that 
every,  fpedtator  may  judge  with  certainty 
of  the  refult,  without  there  being  occafioa 
to  make  any  appeal  <o  the  thoughts  or  con- 
fcioufhefs,  that  is,  to  the  judgement,  can- 
dour, and  veracity^  of  the  perfoa  on  whooA 
the  experiment  is  made. 

It  would  likewife  be  very  deiirable  that 
the  circumftances  of  the  experiment  were 
made  fuch  as  to  exclude  the  poflibility  of 
framing  new  hypothefes^  to  account  for  and 
explain  away  the  refult,  to  whichever  of 
the  (ides  it  may  appear  unfavourable.  This, 
however,  I  believe,  it  is  in  vain  to  look 
for :  the  power  of  conjedture  and  imagi- 
nation in  fuch  cafes  is  very  great;  and 
that  of  vague  and  ambiguous  words  knows 
no  bounds.  Any  perfon  who  may  chufc 
to  exercife  his  ingenuity  in  arguing  againft 
an  obvious  fad^,  or  in  trying  to  explain  it 
i^way,  vill  eafily  contrive  hypothejes  for  his 
3  G  2  pur^ofej 
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purpofe;  and  if  thele  are  exprefled  in 
vague  and  ambiguous  terms,  it  muft  be  a 
work  of  time  and  labour  at  bcft,  or  per- 
haps impoilible,  either  to  underitand  or  to 
refute  them. 

With  refpc6t  to  the  two  firft  points  re- 
quired in  the  fubje(5l  of  experiment,  that 
it  be  one  wherein  the  fefult  is  not  the  fame 
according  to  the  dodtrine  of  Neceffity,  and 
according  to  the  popular  notion  of  the  re- 
lation of  motive  and  aiftion  with  inde« 
pendent  adivity  or  liberty  in  the  agent; 
and  that  it  neither  require  nor  admit  of 
any  appeal  to  the  confcioufnefs  of  the  per* 
fon ;  which  are  the  mod  important  cir- 
cumftances ;  they  may  eafily  be  sccom- 
plifhed  with  the  help  of  mathematical  rca* 
foning :  but  without  this  affiftance,  and 
by  reafoning  only  in  vague  and  ambi- 
guous terms,  I  doubt  much  whether  it 
would  be  pof&ble  ever  to  attain  that  pre^ 
cifion  which  is  ablblutely  neceflary  in  de- 
ducing from  the  principles  maintained, 
without  regard  to  any  other  means  of 
l^oyrledg^,    fvich  inferent^s  as   may  be 

b;t)u^h^ 
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brought  to  the  ted  of  open  and  unequivo- 
cal experiment. 

As  to  the  other  point,  the  contriving  of 
hypothefes  to  explain  away  an  evident  ex- 
periment or  matter  of  fadt,  or  to  account 
ibt  its  being  diametrically  oppofite  to  what 
it  {hould  have  been  according  to  the  doc- 
trine maintained,  though  this  cannot  be 
prevented,  it  may  be  fo  guarded  againft, 
that  fuch  hypothefes  can  never  produce  any 
diiBculty  or  embarraffment. 

For  this  purpofe,  I  think  the  two  fol- 
lowing confiderations  may  be  fufBcient. 
In  the  £r£l  place,  let  it  be  remembered, 
that  a  new  hypothejis^  contrived  to  account 
for  the  felfity  of  a  neceflary  inference  of 
an  old  one,  and  to  explain  away  an  ob* 
vious  matter  of  fadl,  in  order  to  avoid  gi- 
ving up  a  favourite  opinion,  is  in  the 
higheft  degree  unphilofophical,  and  in 
ftrid  propriety  of  fcientific  reafoning,  is 
not  intitled  to  any  regard  or  attention.  In 
the  fecond  place,  let  it  be  confidered  by 
thofe  even  who  wifh  to  fhew  every  poflible 
indulgence  to  fuch  hypothefes^  that  they 

may 
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may  eafily  be  brought  to  the  teft  of  expe^ 
riment.  For  the  conclufion  which  it  is 
propofed  to  try  experimentally  muft  be  a 
ftricSly  neceflary  inference  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  abfolute  irrefiflible  force  of 
motives,  (though  thefe  may  be  feparated 
from  their  refpedtive  adions,  in  fuch^a 
m'anner  that  only  the  ftrongeft  of  two  op- 
pofing  motives  fhall  be  followed  by  its 
proper  adlion);  and  of  the  incapacity  of  a 
perfon  to  adt  without  a  motive,  as  well  as 
of  the  impof&bility  of  a  body  refifting  or 
preventing  the  change  or  effedl  corre- 
fponding  to  any  caufe  applied  to  it,  or 
ever  changing  without  a  caufe;  and  this 
without  any  regard  to  any  of  the  other 
real  or  fuppofed  attributes,  either  of  mind 
or  body ;  of  living  perfons  or  of  inani- 
mate matter.  Confequently  the  conclu- 
don  mud  either  be  true,  both  with  refpeft 
to  the  relatiou  of  motive  and  action  and 
that  of  caufe  and  effedt  in  phyfics ;  or  it 
muft  be  falfe  with  refpedt  to  both  thefe 
relations,  if  thofe  two  principles  take  place 
in  both ;  juft  as  all  the  properties  of  a 
plane  triangle  are  equally  true  of  equila- 
teral, ifofceles,  or  fcalene  triangles  j  or  as 

in 
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ia  an  equilateral,  ^as  well  as  in  an  ifo- 
(celes   triangle,    the   two  angles   at    the 
bafe  are  equal  to  one  another.     And  if 
any  perfon  thinks  he  can  aflign  a  reafon, 
confident  with  the  principles  juft  now  fpe- 
cified,  for  the  conclufion  not  being  true  in 
the  cafe  of  motive  and  action,   we  may 
know  at  once,  by  the  eafieft  and  limplefl; 
teft  that  can  be  conceived,  whether  the 
reafon  propofed  be  juft  aind  fblid,  or  a 
mere  jargon  of  ambiguous  words,  fuch  as 
have  long  abounded  on  this  fubjed ;    and 
this  too  without  arguing  about  it  even  for 
a  moment.     We  need  only  try  whether  it 
applies  to  the  correfponding  cafe  of  the 
relation  of  caufe  and  effedl  in  phyfics.    If 
it  does  not,  and  if  the  conclufion  be  found 
true  in  the  latter  relation,  and  falfe  in  the 
former,  there  tnujl  be  a  difference  between 
them,    with  refpedl  to  thofe  very  prin- 
ciples from  which  the  conclufion  in  que- 
fiion  was  deduced  as  a  ftriiflly  neceffary  in- 
ference.   • 

A  cafe  or  inftance  of  the  application  of 
a  motive,  having  all  the  conditions  requi- 
iite  for  my  prefent  purpofe,  may,  I  think, 

be 
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be  fairly  and  demonflrably  got  at  in  the 
following  manner. 

Let  two  great  equal  oppofite  motives  be 
applied  to  a  perfon  at  the  fame  time.     In 
fuch  a  cafe,  according  to  the  dodlrinc  of 
NecefTity,  the  perfon  mud  remain  inadtivci 
having  nothing  to  determine   him,   and 
being  unable  to  determine  himfelf  to  ad 
according  to  one  of  the  equal  motives, 
rather  than  according  to  the  other.     This 
conclufion,  however,  is  not  verified  by  ex- 
periment; the  dired  contrary  almofl  uni- 
verfally  taking  place.     But  this  is   eafily 
accounted  for,  and  reconciled  to  the  doc- 
trine of  Neceffity,    by  Juppofing  that  the 
perfon  either  difcovered,  or  at  lead  fan- 
cied, fome  additional  motive  on  one  fide 
or  the  other.     Though  this  is  a  mere  gra- 
tuitous hypothefis,  contrived  to  explain  a- 
way  an  obvious  fadl,  and  therefore  un» 
worthy  of  any  regard ;    yet,  for  reafbns 
already  mentioned,  it  fhall  be  allowed  to 
pafs  unquedioned.    Nay,  in  order  to  make 
the  argument  as  fimple  and  unequivocal 
as  poflTible,  we  fhall  confider  the  cafe  of  a 
real  additional  motive,  though  a  fmall  one, 
being  applied  on  one  fide.    And  for  the 

fake 
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ikkeof  ^afy  commenfurableaefs,  we  (hall 
fuppofe  this  fmall  additional  motive  to  be 
of  the  fame  kind  with  the  great  original 
oppofite  motives  ;  for  itidance,  the  oflfer  of 
money.  But  in  this  cafe  it  is  plain,  that 
the  oppofite  motives  are  no  longer,  equal ; 
and,  according  to  the  dodrine  of  Neceflity, 
that  one  with  which  the  fmall  additional 
motive  concurs  mufl  prevail.  Now,  it  is  an 
axiom  of  geometry,  hitherto  unqueftioned. 
That  if  from  unequals  equals  be  deduc- 
ed, the  remainders  mujl  be  unequal;  and 
it  may  be  added,  that  the  difference  be- 
tween the  remainders  muji  be  as  great  as 
that  between. the  whole  quantities  had 
been.  Let  then  the  equal  motives,  that 
is,  the  great  original  oppofing  motives,  be 
withdrawn  at  once  from  both  (ides,  as  foon 
as  the  perfon  has  felt  the  influence  of  the 
minute  additional  motive,  and  made  his 
choice  accordingly :  and  let  all  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  cafe,  and  above  all  the 
do^lrine  of  Neceflity,  be  duly  explained  to 
him  :  he  muJi  immediately  perceive,  that 
the  motive  which  determined  his  choice 
remains  entire,  unoppofed,  and  confe- 
quently  in  full  force ;  and  he  muft  accor- 
3  H  dittgly 
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dingly  do  the  adion  required  as  certainly 
for  that  fmall  motive  as  he  would  have 
done  it  for  the  correfponding  great  motive 
applied  by  itfelf,  or  for  the  fmall  and  great 
one  together.  For  all  motives  being,  as 
to  him,  irrefiftible,  any  motive  applied, 
and  unoppofed,  nmft  be  followed  by  that 
volition,  choice,  determination,  and  afiioo, 
to  which  it  prompts. 

This  cafe,  and  the  mode  of  reafoning 
employed  in  arguing  it,  may  be  fully  il* 
luflrated  by  the  ufe  of  a  very  (imple  dia- 
gram, and  by  means  of  algebraical  and 
even  arithmetical  notation ;  as,  for  exam* 
pie,  in  the  following  manner. 

Z  =  2        X=  loo        Y  =  loo 

Let  X  and  Y  reprefent  the  forces  of  two 
equal  oppofite  motives  applied  at  oiice  to 
the  fame  perfon.  Each  of  thefe  forces  we 
ihallfuppofe  equal  to  loo.  According  to 
the  dodlrine  of  Neceflity,  however  modi- 
fied, the  perfon  in  fiich  a  fituation  ammt 
2L&,  according  to  either  motive  applied,  and 
cannot  a  A  without  a  motive;  and  thefe* 
fore,  if  no  other  mptiy?  is  applied  to  him, 
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muft  remain  inadive.  But  the  contraiy  re- 
fait  is  alnvays  ob/erued  on  trial,  nay,  1$  ^Z- 
nvi^s  forefeen  before  any  trial  is  made. 
This  is  accounted  for,  according  to  the 
do<^ne  of  Neccffity,  by  /uppojing  that 
ibme  additional  motive,  however  flight,  is 
Ahvays  found  or  fancied  on  one  fide  or  the 
other.  Let  this  fuppo/ition  be  admitted^ 
and  let  Z  reprefent  the  force  of  this  fmall 
additional  motive ;  which  we  muft  con*- 
ceive  to  be  much  lefs  than  X  or  Y,  and 
for  the  fake  of  eafy  calculation,  we  Ihall 
ftate  as  only  equal  to  2 ;  and  (hall  admit 
that  it  concurs  with  X,  in  oppofition  to 
y.  Then,  no  doubt,  according  to  the 
do(flrine  of  Neceflity,  as  now  modified, 
X  +  Z  being  equal  to  102,  mufl  be  more 
than  Y,  which  is  but  100,  and  according- 
ly tnujl  prevail,  and  have  their  full  efifecl, 
as  if  Y  were  not  applied.  But  then  ic  fol* 
lows  necefTarily,  that  if  the  two  great  op- 
pofing  motives  of  equal  force  be  with- 
drawn at  the  fame  time,  there  tnuJl  remain 
the  additional  motive  Z  =  2  on  one  fide, 
and  unoppofed,  (for  aught  that  yet  ap- 
pears) ;  which  therefore  muft  have  its  full 
^rflfed,  and  be  followed  by  the  adlion  to 
3  H  2  whi<;h 
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which  it  prompts,  as  certainly  as  X  would 
be  if  it  were  applied  fingly.  But  this  ve- 
ry plain  and  (Iridtly  neceflary  infereocei 
though  evidently  poflible,  and  perfcdif 
analogous  to  what  is  known  to  take  place 
univerfally  with  refped  to  caufes  andef- 
feds  in  lifelefb  bodies,  I  prefume  will  not 
be  admitted  as  in  the  fmalleft  degree  pror^ 
bable,  or  as  even  worthy  to  be  tried  expcr 
rimentally.;-  and  a  new  Jitppofitian  will  imr 
mediately  be  contrived  to  account  for  that 
ncccflary  inference  from  the  dodlrine-  not 
being  true  as  a  matter  of  fadl^  and  for  thofc 
who  profefs  their  belief  in  the  dodlrine  not 
even  ezpeding  it  to  ptovc  true. 

It  will  be  fuppofedy  (and  not  altogether 
without  reafon),  that  the  motive  men* 
tibned,  the  forces  of  which  are  denoted 
refpedlively  by  X,  Y,  and  Z,  are  hot  the 
only  motives  applied  to  the  perfbn.;  that 
he  tnuji  be  conceived  to  be  at  the  fame 
time  under  the  influence  of  fome  other 
motives,  of  a  peculiar  kind,  and  diflferipg 
from  the  others  in  this  refped,  that  they 
are  not  motives  to  adion,  but  motiveSp 
reafons,  or  inducements,  to  remain  inac* 

tive; 
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ttve ;  as,  forinftance,  lazmefs^  averfioh  talai- 
bour  of  any  kindi  the  pleasures  of  idlenefs, 
the  advanciage  that  mayibe^expectedbyrre- 
xnainmg  inadtive,  oratleaft  by^not  adiing 
dither  accordii:^  to  X  or  lACCoipding  to  ,Y, 
Sec.  .Such  motives  ori.coniiderations  may 
weU  be  fuppofed  co  hajre  |[reat:  ioflueoce 
with  a  perfpQ^  ..They  cannot  indeed  be 
fuppofed  to  oQfl^ur  with  either  X  ok-  :Y  in 
^rpm^pting  tp  gpy  ad^ioni;  .bXit  they  may 
oppofe  either  or  both  of  them  :  they  will 
always  oppofe  that  one  which  is  likely  to 
:preyail;  as,  for  example,  X,  when  Z  con- 
curs with  it ;  and  in  fuch  a  cafe  will  con- 
cur with  Y  to  that  precife  effedl,  and  no 
more.  ; 

This  fuppofition  well  deferves  attention ; 
for  it  is  in  one  refpedl  juft ;  there  are.  fuch 
motives,  or  principles  of  choice  or  deter^ 
mination,  which  may  have  influence ;  that 
iS)  according  to  which  a  perfon  may  rea- 
fonably  be  conceived  to  regulate  his  coa- 
dudl.  But  even  thefe  motives  have  ao 
abfolute  force  as  caufes  of  choice, .  yqU- 
tion,  or  detennination  in  the  perfon,  in- 
dependent of  his    felf-governing  power. 

And 
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And  the  fuppofititm  of  their  influeace  by  n6 
means  takes  away  theobjedtiou  to  the  doc- 
trine of  Neceffity  founded  on  the  palpable 
falfity  of  the  laft  neceflary  inference  from 
it,  but  only  removes  it  one  very  fhort 
ftep;  and  at  the  fame  time  gives  us  a» 
opportunity,  by  means  of  ftridt  mathe- 
matical reafbning,  to  (hew  more  clearly 
than  has  yet  been  done,  that  the  notion  of 
the  foppofed  abfolute  force  of  motives,  is 
completely  nugatory. 

According  to  this  laft  fuppofidon,  the 
former  expreflion  and  diagram  were  in- 
complete ;  and  an  important  addition  muil 
be  made  to  them,  to  exprefs  the  fuppoied 
force  of  thefe  peculiar  motives  for  remain- 
ing inactive;  which  always  oppofe  ac- 
tion, and  concur  with  any  other  motive 
that  does  fo.  The  force  of  any  fingle  mo- 
tive of  that  kind,  or  of  any  number  of 
inch  mptives  concurring,  may  be  repre- 
fented  by  ^=^»  and  the  diagram,  when 
completed  according  to  this  fuppofition, 
will  be  as  follows. 

Z  =  2 
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Z  =  2         X  =  100         Y  =  100 


The  proportion  of  V  to  X,  Y,  and  Z,  wc 
cannot  know,  and  therefore  I  (late  it  as 
^ual  to  m ;  but  we  know  that  V  muft  ci- 
ther be  equal  to  Z9  or  greater  than  Z,  or 
lefs  than  Z. 

If  V  be  equal  to  Z,  then  as  X  is  equal 
to  Y,  XH-  Z  muft  be  equal  to  Y  +  V. 
According  to  the  arithmetical  illuftration 
given^  each  fum  would  be  102;  and  the 
force  of  the  motives  on  each  fide  being 
thus  equal,  according  to  the  dodrine  in 
queftion,  the  perfon  mt0  remain  inadtive, 
juft  as  he  mujl  have  done  if  only  X  and  Y 
had  been  applied,  or  as  he  muji  have  done 
if  no  motives  at  all  had  been  applied  to 
him. 

If  V  be  greater  than  Z,  (for  example,  if 
it  be  fuppofed  equal  to  3,  while  Z  is  but 
2),  X  -+•  Z  =  102  muft  be  lefs  than  Y  -f- 
V=  103,  and  never  can  prevail  overthern, 
f^ny  more  than  Z  could  do  over  Y ;  and 

'  therefor^ 
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therefore  the  perfim  muflfftill  remain' in- 
adlive. 

If  V  be  lefs  than  Z,  (for  example,  equal 
to  I  while  Z  is  equal  to  2),  then,  no 
doubt,  X  H-!Z  =  102  mufl  be  greater 
than  Y  H-  V  =  lof ,  and  mufl  prevail  over 
thefe,  and  the  perfbn  mujl  a<5l  according- 
ly :  but  then  let  both  X  and  Y  be  takoi 
away,  that  is  to  fay,  the  equals  from  the 
unequals,  and  the  remainders  mu^  dill  be 
unequal,  and  the  perfon,  according  to  thi 
dodlrine  of  Neceflity,  however  modified, 
muji  a£l  as  he  is  prompted  by  Z,  juft  as 
completely  as  if  V  were  not  applied,  or  as 
he  mufi  do  if  X  +  Z  (unoppofed),  or  X 
(fingly),  were  applied  to  him.  But,  ac- 
cording to  the  interpretation  of  every  part 
of  the  experiment,  Vi;i^  be  lefs  than  Z; 
for  X  and  Y  are  equal,  and  X  +  Z  was 
found  to  be  greater  than  Y  -f-  V. 

Therefore,  if  the  do<flrine  of  Neceflity, 
however  modified,  be  juft;  that  is,'  if 
there  be  in  motives  any  abfolute  force  or 
ftrcngth  in  determining  the  will  or  choice 
of  a  perfoQ,  or  any  fuch  rela^k>A  bet;weeni 

thenx 
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tbem  and  the  volitions  and  adlions  of 
mankind,  that  volition  and  a<5lion  come  to 
pafs  in  confequence  of  them,  independ* 
ently  of  any  felf-governing  power  in  the 
agent,'  or  any  capacity  in  him  of  refifting 
tbem;  ju (I  as  changes  in  lifelefs  bodies 
come  to  pafs  on  the  application  of  their 
refpedlive  caufes,  independently  of  any 
felf-governing  power  in  the  fubjedl;  a 
perfon  muji  infallibly  do,  for  any  the  moft 
trivial  motive,  which  added  to  any  great 
one  that  was  balanced  by  an  equal  oppofite 
motive,  was  fufiicient  to  turn  the  balance, 
and  determine  the  will,  precifely  what 
he  iwrf/?  have  done  for  that  great  motive, 
either  applied  by  itfelf,  or  applied  along 
with  an  equal  oppofite  motive^  and  that 
concurrent  trivial  motive. 

Thofe  who  have  been  accuftomed  to  af- 
fert  their  belief  in  the  doiElrine  of  Necefli- 
ty,  may  confider  here,  before  they  proceed 
to  particular  inftances,  whether  this  im- 
portant general  inference  coincides  with 
their  notion  of  the  relation  of  motive  and 
a6lion,  of  the  abfolute  and  irrefiftible  force 
of  motives  like  that  of  phyfical  caufes,  and 
3  I  with 
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with  their  experience  of  the  general  cha- 
radler  and  condudl  of  mankind.  They 
will  not  furely,  nor  can  they  coniiftently 
with  the  charadler  of  men  of  fbnfe,  and 
men  of  fcience,  and  men  of  veracity,  re- 
fufe  their  aflent  to  fo  plain  and  obvious  a 
conclufion,  without//^  pointing  out  fbm« 
error  in  the  very  fliort  chain  of  fimple  ma- 
thematical reafoning,  by  which  it  is  dedu- 
ced necejfarily  from  their  own  fundamental 
principle. 

Nay,  if  there  were  occafion  to  reafbn  on 
fuch  a  fubjedt  with  men  incapable  of  un- 
derftanding  any  kind  of  mathematical  rea- 
foning,  or  having  an  infuperable  diflike 
and  didrufl  of  fuch  an  application  of  ma- 
thematics, the  conclufion  which  I  propoft 
to  try  experimentally  might  be  explained 
and  proved  to  them  by  phyfical  illu(h^- 
tion,  with  a  degree  of  evidence  and  cleap- 
nefs  little  inferior  lo  that  of  mathemati- 
cal deroonftration ;  and  yet  of  fuch  a  kind 
that  men  of  no  more  knowledge  or  un- 
derftanding  than  we  may  reafonably  ^- 
pe(5l  to  meet  with  in  common  porters, 
Oiould  fully  and  eafily  apprehend  it,  and 
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fee  the  force  of  it,  as  neceflarily  following 
from  the  principles  afTerted. 

For  this  purpofe,  I  fliould  require  no 
other  inflrument  but  our  old,  though  very 
unworthy  reprefentative,  the  common  ba- 
lance. 

Let  us  fuppofe  any  number  of  porters 
to  be  defired  to  attend  carefully  to  the  na- 
ture, and  (Iruclure,  and  various  motions, 
of  a  balance ;  to  try  it  as  often  as  they 
pleafed,  and  in  every  way  that  they  could 
think  of;  and  let  us  fuppofe,  that,  after 
due  attention  on  their  part,  and  many 
careful  trials  of  the  balance,  fuch  queftions 
as  the  following  fhould  be  put  to  them  fe- 
verally, 

1.  Whether  they  believe  that  the  balance 
can  turn  of  itfelf^  with  nothing  in  either 
fcale? 

2.  Whether  they  belive  it  can  prevent 
itfelf  from  turning,  or  in  any  way  fail  to 
turn,  when  a  certain  weight  is  put  into 

3  I  2  one 
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one  of  the  fcales,  and  nothing  into  the  o- 
ther? 

3.  Whether  they  believe  if  can  turn  ei- 
ther way,  with  juft  one  pound,  or  juft  one 
hundred  pounds,  in  each  fcale  ? 

4.  Whether  they  believe  it  will  remain 
even,  with  an  hundred  pounds  in  one 
fcale,  and  an  hundred  and  one  pounds  in 
the  other  ? 

5.  Whether  they  believe  it  will  turn  to 
that  fide  where  the  greater  weight  was 
put? 

6.  Whether  they  believe  it  will  turn  to 
the  fame  fide,  if  an  hundred  pounds  were 
taken  out  of  each  fcale,  and  one  pound  only 
left  in  that  fcale  in  which  it  had  originally 
been  put  ? 

It  cannot  be  neceflary  to  fay,  that  ex- 
periments fuch  as  thefe  have  been  tried 
with  balances  times  without  number;  that 
the  refult  of  every  one  of  them  is  inva- 
riable ;  and  that  it  is  uuiverfally  known, 

and 
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and  forefeen  before  the  trial.  I  will  ven- 
ture to  fay,  that  if  any  porter  were  fe- 
rioufly  to  anfwer  in  the  affirmative  to  any 
of  die  three  firft  queftions,  or  in  the  ne- 
gative to  any  of  the  three  laft  queftions,  he 
would  inftantly  be  pronounced  infane,  as 
well  by  his  own  rude  and  ignorant  bre- 
thren, as  by  the  moft  intelligent  and  en- 
lightened of  mankind. 

Next,  let  us  fuppofe  a  company  of  mer- 
chants, all  of  them  men  of  fenfe,  and  of 
liberal  education,  and  of  extenfive  know- 
ledge, and  of  fair  charader  in  all  their 
dealings,  to  be  provided  with  a  balance  to 
all  appearance  of  a  very  different  con- 
ftru(5tion,  and  made  of  very  diflFerent  ma- 
terials from  thofe  which  we  are  accuftom- 
cd  to  ufe;  that  ordinary  people  fufpedl  it 
not  to  be  a  fair  one,  and  alledge  that  in 
it  fometimes  the  greater,  fometimes  the 
fmaller  weight  preponderated;  that  when 
equal  weights  were  put  into  the  oppoiite 
fcales,  one  of  them  always  preponderated 
over  the  other ;  that  they  pofitivcly  charge 
the  merchants  with  having  fome  fecret 
way  of  turning  the  balance  as  thty  plea- 
fed. 
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fed,  or  having  (bme  perfbn,  though  uii* 
feen,  to  do  it  for  them ;  and  at  lad  refufe 
to  deal  with  them,  in  the  way  of  buying 
or  felling,  by  fuch  a  balance,  unlefs  they 
will  allow  it  to  be  fairly  examined. 

We  fliall  fuppofe  the  merchants  to  treat 
all  fuch  opinions  and  fufpicions  with  con- 
tempt and  indignation;  to  laugh  at  the 
opinion,  that  any  balance,  oc  any  thing 
whatever,  could  turn  itfelf,  as  a  palpable 
abfurdity,  equivalent  to  laying  that  there 
might  be  an  eflfec^  without  a  caufe ;  and 
to  fpeak  of  the  fufpicions  of  their  honefty 
as  the  vile  fuggeftions  of  ignorance,  envyi 
and  malevolence ;  but  yet,  in  order  to  fa- 
tisfy  the  world,  to  fliew,  by  a  thoufand 
inftances,  that  in  their  balance  the  hea- 
vieft  fcale  always  went  down,  and  that  the 
fufpedted  balance  was  even  fo  nice,  and 
of  fo  peculiar  a  con{lru<5tion,  (fri<^ion  in 
it  being  almoft  annihilated,  and  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  whole  machine,  even 
when  loaded,  coinciding  with  the  centre 
of  motion),  that  it  would  turn  complete- 
ly from  the  horizontal  to  the  vertical  di- 
rection,   with  the  fmalleit  difference  of 

weight; 
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weight;  as  for  inftance,  with  a  fingle 
ounce,  or  with  a  fingle  grain,  when  there 
were  1000  lbs  in  each  fcale. 

Their  cuftomers  we  fliall  fuppoie  not 
yet  to  be  quite  fatisfied,  and,  with  the 
confent  and  approbation  of  all  the  mer- 
chants, to  try  the  experiment  of  put- 
ting 1000  lbs,  carefully  weighed,  into 
each  fcale  :  it  is  found,  that  one  fcale  not 
only  preponderates,  but  goes  down  as  faft, 
and  as  far,  as  it  would  have  done  if  there 
had  been  nothing  in  the  oppofite  fcale. 
The  vulgar  are  aflonifhed,  but  the  mer- 
chants are  not  in  the  lead  difconcerted. 
They  immediately  examine  the  defcending 
icale,  (without  ever  looking  at  the  other), 
and  fhew,  that  there  is  in  it,  or  about  it, 
a  fmall  quantity  of  duft,  which  they  rec- 
kon may  weigh  a  grain  or  more ;  and  they 
had  already  warned  their  cuftomers,  that 
the  balance  was  fo  nice  as  to  turn  com- 
pletely with  a  fingle  grain,  or  even  lefs. 
The  fpedlators  immediately  propofe  to  af^ 
certain  this  point,  and  along  with  it  the 
juftnefs  of  the  balance,  by  taking  out  the 
{opQ  lbs  from  each  fcale,  and  attend- 
ing 
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ing  to  the  fcfult.  But  the  merchants  will 
not  liften  to  fuch  a  propofal :  they  fay  it 
is  abfurd  and  foolifli ;  and  that  it  is  treat- 
ing them  like  children  to  appeal  to  fuch 
an  experiment ;  and,  laftly,  we  (hall  fup- 
pofe,  that,  notwithftanding  all  their  re- 
monflrances,  the  experiment  propofed  by 
their  cuftomers  is  tried ;  and  that,  'on  ta- 
king out  the  I  coo  pounds  from  each  fcale, 
the  balance  immediately  becomes  and  re- 
mains perfecflly  even. 

What  (hould  we  think  of  fuch  a  balance, 
and  of  fuch  merchants  ? 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  not  the  fmalU 
eft  (cruple  to  give  it  as  my  opinion,  that 
if  ever  fuch  a  cafe  occurred,  all  mankind 
who  were  fit  to  judge  of  it  would  agree  in 
their  fentiments  on  the  two  following 
points  :  Firft,  That  the  pretended  balance 
was  not  a  balance;  that  the  turn  of  it  was 
not  produced  or  determined  merely  by  the 
weights  put  into  the  fcales,  but  that  there 
was  in  the  machine,  or  at  lead  fomehow 
conne(5led  with  it,  fome  other  principle 
from  which  the  turn  of  it  proceeded,  ci- 
ther 
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ther  wholly  or  partly:  Secondly,  That 
the  merchants  themfelves  knew  this  pcr- 
fcdlly  well,  and  were  a(fling  mala  fide  in 
all  that  they  faid  or  did  about  their  ba^ 
lance. 

Philofophers  who  have  maintained  the 
dodlrine  of  Neceflity  as  confiding  in  the 
total  want  of  any  felf- governing  power  in 
pcrfbns,  and  the  irrefiftible  influence  of 
motives ;  and  who  have  aflerted  the  per- 
fedl  analogy  between  the  relation  of  mo- 
tive and  adtion,  and  that  of  caufe  and  ef- 
fedl  in  phyfics ;  and  who  have  infifted  on 
the  illuftration  of  their  dodlrine,  from  the 
coniparifbn  of  the  balance  as  affording 
the  fulleft  proof  of  their  fyftem,  and  the 
beft  explanation  of  their  meaning,  as  Dr 
Priestly  has  done  in  the  ilrongeft 
terms  * ;  muft  confider  maturely  what 
they  are  doing  before  they  venture  to  de- 
ny the  conclufion  at  prefent  in  queflion, 
unlefs  they  can  point  out  an  error  in  the 
reafoning  by  which  it  is  deduced  from 

*  VoL  I.  p.  II.  i2«;   vol.  2.  p.  24*  25. 

3  K  their 
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their  own  principles,  and  at  the  (ame  dmft 
explain  how  it  comes  to  pafs  that  a  con- 
cluiion  neceiTarily  deduced  from  certain 
principles  fhould  be  always  fal(e  in  (bme 
cafes,  and  always  true  in  others,  the 
principles  remaining  the  fame  in  all : 
both  which  things  1  conceive  to  be  im- 
poflible. 

To  deny  the  conclufion,  (p.  432.-3.) 
without  fliewing  an  error  in  the  fhort  and 
£mple  reafoning  that  leads  to  it,  would  be 
equivalent  to  a  renunciation  of  all  pre- 
tenfions  to  the  ufe  of  reafon,  at  leaft  in 
fcientific  inveftigations.  To  doubt  of  the 
truth  of  the  refult  a$  a  matter  of  fadk 
when  tried  with  the  balance,  would 
be  fuch  wonderful  ignorance  of  a  well- 
known  .fadt,  as  could  not  be  believed  of 
any  fet  of  men,  but  efpecially  of  men  well 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  ba- 
lance. To  admit  the  conclufion  with  re- 
fpedl  to  the  balance,  and  yet  deny  it  with 
refpedl  to  the  voluntary  adlions  of  perfbns, 
Aill  aiferting  the  fame  principles,  to  wit, 
the  inenia  of  the  fubjecl,  and  the  irreiiftible 
influence  of  motives  as  well  as  of  caufes, 

would 
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would  be  (liU  worfe :  it  would  bring  into 
queflion  their  veracity  as  well  as  their  un- 
derftanding. 

I  apprehend,  therefore,  that  thofe  alone 
can  expecl  credit  for  their  fincerity  in  the 
belief  which  they  have  profefTed  of  the  doc- 
trine of  Neceflity,  who  admit  my  conclu- 
fion^  and  agree  to  try  it  ei^perimentally. 

After  all,  my  conclufiou  is  no  more  than 
what,  if  it  had  been  exprefled  in  general 
terms,  without  their  knowing  in  what  cafes 
it  might  be  tried,  or  by  what  means  the 
comparative  force  of  the  oppofite  motives 
was  to  be  afcertained  before  the  lad  trial 
of  them,  every  orthodox  Neceflarian  would 
have  admitted ;  as  in  facfl  many  of  them 
Lave  done.  None  of  them  furely  would 
ever  think  of  difputing  that  a  perfon  would 
or  muft  adl  according  to  the  ftrongeft  of 
oppofite  motives ;  and  that  fuch  motives 
would  commonly  have  their  full  effect  as 
if  unoppofed. 

Nay,  if  particular  cafes  were  dated,  of 

fUch  a  nature  that  no  appeal  could  be 
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made  to  open  experiment  with  refpecS  to 
the  refuh  in  them,  and  every  perion  would 
be  left  to  judge  for  himlelf  what  the  re- 
fuh would  have  been,  1  have  ftrong  rea- 
fons  (from  analogy)  to  believe,  that  my 
condufion  would  be  admitted  by  every 
aflertor  of  the  dodrine  of  Neceflity. 

I  fhall  (late,  firft,  one  of  the  fimpleft 
cafes  of  this  kind;  in  which  the  alterna- 
tive is  merely  that  of  adling  in  a  particu- 
lar manner,  or  not  atling  in  that  manner, 
that  is,  remaining  inadlive.  It  is  the  cafe 
exprefled  mathematically  by  Z  —  F,  (dia- 
gram, p.  431.)  :  it  correfponds  in  general 
phyfics  to  the  cafe  of  a  body  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  force  or  caufe  of  motion, 
which  is  at  the  fauic  time  oppofed  by  fric- 
tion ;  and  with  refpeifl  to  the  balance,  if 
it  be  chofcn  as  the  fubjedl  of  illuftration, 
the  correl ponding  cafe  will  be  a  weight 
put  into  one  fcale,  and  nothing  left  in  the 
other.  1  prefume  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  if  the  force  applied  be  lefs  than  the 
refjftance,  or  only  equal  to  it,  the  body, 
or  the  balance,  will  rcmam  at  reft;  but 
that,  if  the  torce  be  greater  than  the  refill* 

ance. 
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ance,  the  body  will  move,  or  the  balance 
will  turn,  according  to  the  force  or  the 
weight  apphed. 

Innumerable  examples  of  the  corre- 
fponding  cafe  of  the  application  of  motives 
may  eafily  be  found  :  I  take  the  two  firft 
which  occur,  as  they  are  both  of  fuch  a 
kind  that  the  truth  of  the  conclufion  can- 
not be  tried  experimentally ;  fo  that  every 
perfon  is  left  to  judge  what  it  would  be, 
from  his  own  preconceived  notion  of  the 
relation  of  motive  and  adlion,  and  of  the 
abfolute  force  or  influence  of  motives. — 
Otfar  had  to  choofe  whether  he  Ihould  or 
fhould  not  pafs  the  Rubicon  \  that  is,  begin 
or  not  begin  a  bloody  and  calamitous  civil 
war:  Cato  had  to  choofe  whether  he  Ihould 
kill  himlelf  or  not.  We  know  what  each 
of  them  did ;  we  conceive  that  they  had 
powerful  motives  for  not  doing  fo,  but 
ftill  more  powerful  motives  for  doing  what 
they  did.  It  is  conceivable,  that  the  op- 
pofiie  motives  in  them  refpedively  might 
have  been  equal,  or  that  the  contrary  mo- 
tives might  have  been  the  ftronger;  and 
in  either  cafe  it  will  be  admitced,  on  the 

principle 
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principle  of  the  dodrine  of  Ncccflity,  that 
Ckfar  would  not  have  paflcd  the  Ruhicon^ 
and  that  Cato  would  not  have  killed  him- 
felf :  but  the  motives  on  one  fide  prepon- 
derating, they  could  not  avoid  choofing  as 
they  did.  Now,  let  us  fuppofe  the  mo- 
tives to  inadlion  in  both  cafes  to  have  been 
completely  withdrawn,  and  at  the  fame 
time  an  equal  portion  in  point  of  force  or 
influence  to  have  been  withdrawn  from  the 
motives  to  adlion,  and  of  courfe  the  original 
diflference  on  this  fide,  or  any  force  of  mo- 
tive, however  minute,  to  have  been  left  un- 
oppofed ;  mufl  we  conceive,  that  Qe/ar  and 
Cdto  would  have  adled  as  they  did  tor  fuch 
a  fmall  motive,  juft  as  a  balance  will  turn, 
or  a  body  will  move,  in  the  correfponding 
circumflances  ? 

Next,  I  Ihall  confider  a  diflferent,  but  e- 
qually  fimple  cafe,  of  the  oppofition  of 
motives  prompting  to  inconfiftent  acflions, 
but  where  there  can  be  no  motive,  or  at 
lead  none  of  any  fenfible  influence,  for  re- 
maining ina(5live.  This  cafe  is  expreflfed 
by  the  diagram,  p.  426.  or  by  the  alge- 
braical formula  X  +  Z  —  Y  j  and  coite- 

fponds 
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fponds  to  the  fituation  of  a  body  in  free 
fpace,  but  under  the  influence  of  two  op- 
pofice  forces  or  caufes  of  motion,  and  to 
the  (late  of  the  balance,  (as  nearly  as  the 
ftrudlure  of  that  inflrument  with  refpedt 
to  fridlion,  and  to  the  place  of  its  centre 
of  gravity,  will  permit),  when  weights  are 
put  into  both  fcales.  Let  us  fuppofe  a 
truly  honed  freeholder  to  be  folicited  by 
two  candidates  for  his  vote,  which  he  can 
give  for  only  one  of  them ;  let  us  fuppofe 
that  he  wiflies  equally  well  to  them  both, 
and  believes  them  equally  deferving  of  the 
honour  and  the  truft  of  which  they  are 
ambitious.  If  thefe  confiderations  or  mo- 
tives are  precifely  of  equal  force,  it  will 
no  doubt  be  admitted,  that  he  can  vote 
for  neither  of  them.  Let  us  next  fuppofe, 
that  he  has  the  additional  motive  of  gra- 
titude in  favour  of  one  of  the  candidates, 
as  having  formerly  received  favours  from 
him.  It  will  be  admitted,  I  prelume,  that 
this  additional  motive  mud  turn  the  ba- 
lance, and  make  him  vote  for  his  bene- 
fadlor.  Next,  let  us  fuppofe,  that  he  has 
no  other  motive  whatever  for  voting  tor 
either  of  the  candidates,  but  merely  his 

gratitudf 
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gr;ititude  to  one  of  them,  neither  of  them 
being  men  of  any  peculiar  merit.  As 
there  is  no  motive  for  refufing  to  vote, 
but  a  Arong  one  againd  fuch  condudi 
^hich  would  difoblige  two  men ;  and  as 
there  is  a  motive  for  voting  for  one  of 
them,  and  none  for  voting  for  the  other, 
I  prefume  it  will  be  admitted,  that  he 
mujl  vote  or  adt  according  to  that  mo* 
tive. 

Now,  if  this  be  human  nature,  it  mud 
be  equally  the  cafe  in  honed  and  in  kna- 
vifli  voters ;  and  I  think  it  may  be  tried 
experimentally  in  the  following  manner. 
Let  two  perfons  folicit  at  the  fame  time, 
but  each  for  himfelf  feparately,  the  vote  of 
fome  worthy  burgefs  of  fbme  rotten  bo- 
rough, which  vote  can  be  given  for  only 
one  of  them  :  Let  the  folicitations  be  pro- 
perly made  by  the  offer  of  an  equal  bribe 
from  each  candidate. 

The  worthy  burgefs,  as  he  cannot  vote 
for  both  of  them,  muft  either  refufe  bis 
vote  to  both,  or  promife  it  to  one  of  them. 
If  he  refufes  it  to  both,  let  one  of  them 

offer 
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ofier  him  a  very  fmall  additional  bribe. 
He  muft  then  promife  his  vote  to  the  can- 
didate who  does  (6.  But  whenever  he  has 
made  his  choice^  and  given  his  promife, 
whether  from  the  confideration  of  an  ad- 
ditional bribe,  or  of  fome  other  motive, 
not  difcoverable,  on  one  fide,  then  let  the 
equal  bribes  or  motives  on  both  fides  be 
withdrawn.  There  will  then  remain  the 
additional  motive  (the  influence  or  effica- 
cy of  which  is  already  afcertained)  for  gi- 
ving his  vote  to  one  of  the  candidates,  ei- 
ther abfolutely  unoppofed,  or  oppofed  only 
by  fome  inconceivable  reafon  for  not  vo- 
ting at  all ;  which  confideracion,  by  the 
previous  fteps  of  the  experiment,  is  alrea- 
dy afcertained  to  be  lefs  in  force  or  influ- 
ence than  the  motive  which  is  now  left  for 
voting  on  one  fide.  Will  he  vote  accor- 
dingly^ or  not  ?  If  he  does,  it  is  plain 
that  a  pra<5lical  and  oeconomical  ufe,  of 
great  importance  in  all  free  governments, 
may  be  made  of  this  principle  of  human 
nature,  which  1  claim  the  fole  merit  of  dis- 
covering. ^ 

Laftly,  I  fhall  confider  the  cafe  where 
3  L  the 
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the  motives  for  not  a<Aing  in  either  of  the 
ways  required  are  very  great,  aimed  or' 
perfedlly  equal  to  either  of  the  great  mo- 
tives which  oppofe  one  another,  and  infi- 
nitely greater  than  the  minute  additional 
motive  which  is  found  to  turn  the  ba- 
lance. This  is  in  truth  a  very  common 
cafe;  it  occurs  in  every  example  of  a  fale 
by  audlion,  where  there  are  two  bidders 
for  the  thing  to  be  fold.  It  correfponds 
to  the  cafe  of  a  body  under  the  influence 
of  two  very  great  oppofite  forces,  one  of 
which  is  but  very  little  greater  than  the 
other,  and  where  there  is  aUb  much  refift- 
'  ance,  from  fridlion  or  other  fources,  to 
the  motion  of  the  body  in  the  dire(5lion  of 
either  of  the  forces.  And  it  correfponds  to 
the  cafe  of  a  balance  having  much  fric- 
tion, the  centre  of  gravity  very  low,  and 
great  weights  very  nearly  equal  in  bodi 
fcales. 

If  a  man  be  offered  L.  50  for  a  horfe,  or 
L. 50,000  for  an  cftate,  which  he  is  willing 
to  fell  for  an  adequate  price,  but  not  ab- 
folutely  obliged  to  fell  at  any  price  that  he 
can  get;  and  if  he  is  convinced  that  the 

prices 
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prices  offered  for  his  horfc  and  for  his  eftatc, 
refpedlively,  are  fully  adequate,  it  is  to 
be  fuppofed  he  will  conclude  the  bargain. 
But  if  he  have  the  fame  oflFcr  from  two 
diflferent  perfons,  it  -muft  be  conceived, 
that  he  could  not  fell  his  horfe  or  his  e- 
ftate  to  either  of  them,  for  want  of  a  mo- 
tive to  determine  his  choice.  But  then  let 
a  fingle  guinea  more  be  offered  on  either 
fide,  and  the  balance  will  be  no  longer 
even,  and  his  choice  mud  be  determined 
on  that  fide.  Then  let  the  great  equal  of- 
fers on  each  fide  be  withdrawn  at  onctf, 
and  only  the  offer  of  the  guinea  on  one  ,. 
fide  be  left,  that  it  may  appear  whether  it 
will  turn  the  balance  or  not,  in  fpite  of 
the  value  the  man  may  be  fuppofed  to  fet 
on  his  property ;  juft  as  a  balance  will  turn 
with  any  fmall  weight  put  in  either  fcale, 
with  which  it  had  turned  when  both  fcales 
were  greatly  loaded ;  or  as  a  great  weight 
may  be  dragged  on  the  ground  by  any 
force  that  was  fufficient  to  drag  it  in  that 
diredion,  along  with  a  much  greater, 
which  was  oppofed  by  one  equal  to  itfelf* 

All  thefe  cafes  I  have  confidered  with  a 
3  L  2  degree 
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degree  of  minutenefs  which  will  probabl7 
appear  tedious  and  unncccffary  :    the  ob- 
jedl  of  it  is  to  {how,  in  the  ftrongeft  pof- 
fible  light,  the  dijfference  between  the  no- 
tion as  well  as  the  reality  of  being  done  for 
the  fake  of  a  motive^  and  barely  coming  to 
fafs  in  confequence  of  a  phyjical  caufe ;    and 
to  point  out  the  extravagant  and  ridicu- 
lous abfurdity,    or  at  lead   incongruity 
with  the  univerfal  notion  of  mankind,  whe- 
ther philofophers  or  vulgar  men,  that  re- 
fults,  even  before  any  experiment  can  be 
made,  from  fuppofing  the  voluntary  de- 
terminations and  adlions  of  men  to  come 
to  pafs  on  the  application  of  motives,  as 
phyfical  eflfedls  do  on  the  application  of 
their  caufes,   without  any  felf-governing 
power  in  perfons,  any  more  tha?i  in  lifc- 
lefs  bodies,  or  any  means  of  preventing 
the  influence  of  the  motives,   any  more 
than  of  the  phyfical  caufes  applied.     I  do 
pot,  however,  make  any  appeal  to  con^ 
fcioufnefs  on  this  point :    1  ftate  the  ne- 
ceflary  confequences  of  the  fuppofition  of 
fuch  influence  of  motives ;  and  leave  to 
?hpfe  vyhp  may  think  it  neceflary  the  la- 
bour 
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hour  of  trying  thofe  inferences  experimen- 
tally. 

It  may  be  proper  to  mention  that  thefe 
inferences  are  equally  neceflary  on  the 
fuppofition  of  the  conflant  conjundlion  as 
on  that  of  the  occafional  and  feparable 
conjundlion  of  motive  and  adlion  :  they 
are  deduced  from  the  fuppofition  of  the 
abfolute  irrefiftible  force  or  influence  of 
motives. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  too,  that  as  they 
do  not  in  any  degree  depend  on  the  fup- 
pofed  immediatenefs  or  remotenefs  either 
of  the  conflant  conjundlion  or  of  the  ir- 
refiftible influence  of  motives,  they  can-, 
not  be  fet  afide  by  any  fuppofition  con- 
cerning the  number  or  the  nature  of  the 
intermediate  fteps  between  the  firft  appli- 
cation of  them  and  the  ultimate  vifible  re- 
fult  in  adlion.  Juft  as  in  the  cafe  of  the 
balance,  or  of  any  lifelefs  body,  there  may 
be  any  fuppofeable  number  of  links  or 
fteps  between  the  caufe  and  the  efiedl] 
ftill,  however,  if  the  conjundlion  at  every 
ftep  be  conftant,    that  of  the  firft  with 

the 
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the  lad  mu/l  be  (b  too  :   if  the  influence  at 
every  ftep  be  irrefiftible,  that  of  the  firft 
on  the  laft  mu/l  be   fo  too  *. ^To  men- 
tion the  various  circumdances  of  appre- 
henfion,  judgement,  will,  effort,  thought 
of  every  kind,  which  are  peculiar  to  per- 
fons,  and  which  may  be  conceived  to  ac- 
count for  the  difference  in  the  cafe  of  per- 
fons  and  in  that  of  lifelefs  bodies,  requires, 
in  the   firft  place,   fome  appeals  to  con- 
fcioufnefs ;    and,  in  the  fecond  place,  im* 
plies  the  ufe  of  many  vague   and   ambi- 
guous terms;    and,  laftly,   it  is  in   fadt, 
though  not  in  words,    an  acknowledge-^ 
ment  that  the  conjundion  of  motive  and 
adlion  is  not  conftant,  but  occafionally  fe- 
parable ;  and  a  fpecification  of  the  fteps  of 
the  procefs,  or  ieries  of  events,  where  the 
conjundtion  in  queftion  is  broken,  where 
the  influence  of  motives  is   found  not  to 
be  irrefiftible,  and  where  the  aid  of  an- 
other principle  of  change  is  retjuired. 

Suppofmg  that  all  thefe  inferences  which 
J  have  drawn  from  the  principle  of  the? 

*  Vide  p.  84.  85.  86.  232.  233. 

inertuk 
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inertia  of  mind  as  well  as  of  body,    and 

the  irrefidibie  influence  of  motives,  as  well 

as  of  phyfical  caufes,  firft  on  the  fuppofi- 

tion  of  the  conflant  conjundion^  fecondly  on 

the  fuppofition  of  the  occqfional  and  ftpa^ 

rable  conjunHion  of  caufe  and  efFedl,  and  of 

motive   and  aiflion,    are  ftridly  neceflary 

confequences  of  that  principle;  it  muft,  I 

think,  be  admitted,  that  they  have  all  the 

other  qualities  and  conditions  which  are 

fpecified,    Sedt.  IV.    p.  128.  and  129.    to 

which  I  here  beg  leave  to  refer,  as  it  is 

needlefs  to  repeat  what  is  there  dated  fo 

particularly;    and    I   truft  they  will  be 

thought   by   every  attentive  and   candid 

reafoner  to  juftify  and  eftabliftx  the  pro- 

pofitions  aflerted    p.  125.   126.    127.   and 

130-  ^Z^*  J 3^*  concerning  the  import  of 

the  notion  of  motive,  or  *'  that  for  the  fake 

*'  of  which,*'  and  the  univerfality  of  that 

notion  among  philofbphers  as  well  as  the 

vulgar,  and  its  being  indefeafible  even  in 

thofe  who  profefTed  to  have  no  belief  and 

fcarce  a  notion  of  that  principle  of  change, 

the  felf-governing  power  of  perfons,  which 

appears  to  be  always  implied  in  the  notion 

of  motive. 

If 
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If  any  perfbn  can  Ihcw  that  my  fuppcH 
fed  ncceflary  inferences  from  that  prin* 
ciple  are  really  not  fo,  I  fhall  frankly  give 
up  my  argument,  and  acknowledge  his  fu^ 
pcriority  in  reafbning;  though  I  own  I 
cannot  alter  my  opinion  as  to  the  ultimate 
point  at  iffue,  which  appears  to  me  a  felf- 
cvident  truth,  which  nothing  but  vague 
analogical  reafbning,  and  the  carelefs  ufe 
of  ambiguous  terms,  could  ever  have 
brought  into  queftion. 

If,  contrary  to  my  expe<5tation,  any  af- 
fertors  of  the  dodlrine  of  Neceflity  fhall 
admit  my  feemingly  necefTary  inferences 
from  their  own  principle,  as  appearing  to 
them  true,  or  at  lead  highly  probable, 
with  refpecfl  to  living  perfons  as  well  as 
with  refpecEl  to  lifelefs  bodies ;  and  if  it 
fhall  appear,  that  their  adlual  condudt  in 
fimilar  circumdances  has  corfefponded  to 
fuch  admiflion,  and  to  my  inferences,  I 
fhall  with  much  pleafure  acknowledge 
their  candour  and  fincerity  in  their  rear 
fonings,  and  their  profeflions  of  belief, 
and  fhall  be  glad  to  fee  the  truth  of  their 

principle, 
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principle,   and  of  my  inferences  from  it, 
fairly  afcertained  by  experiment. 

But  if  any  of  them^  without  pointing 
but  any  fuch  error  in  my  reafbnings  as 
may  (hew  that  my  inferences  are  not  ne- 
ceflary  confequences  from  the  principle 
aflerted,  (hall  deny  thofe  inferences,  and 
flill  hold  faft  the  principle,  I  mufl  confider 
them  as  fo  ftrangely  deficient  in  the  facul- 
ty of  reafoning,  as  to  be  incapable  of  any 
fcientific  inveftigation ;  and  if  they  ad- 
Init  the  inferences  with  refpedl  to  life- 
lefs  bodies,  which  implies  that  they  un- 
derfland  them,  and  fee  the  force  of  the 
reafbnings  which  lead  to  them,  and  yet 
deny  them  with  refpedl  to  living  perfons, 
(till  afTerting  with  refpedl  to  both  that 
fimple  principle  from  which,  alone,  with- 
out regard  to  any  other  circumilance  or 
property  either  of  mind  or  body,  thofe  in- 
ferences are  drawn,  then  I  muji  confider 
them  as  fo  deficient  in  candour  and  fince- 
rity  as  to  be  unfit  to  be  reafoned  with. 


3M  SECT. 


SECT.        XXII. 

Summary  of  the  Dilemma. — Ultimate  eonclvr 
/ton  of  the  argument  with  refpefl  to  the 
general  nature  of  the  difference  between 
the  relation  of  Motive  and  Aflion  and  that 
of  Caufe  and  EffeB  in  Phyfics. — Reafms 
for  not  attempting  in  this  Effay  the  inve* 
/ligation  of  the  particulars  relating  to  the 
Self-governing  Power  in  Perjbns. — /m- 
pofftbility  of  doing  it  without  appealing  to 
Conjcioufnejs  and  Common  Senfe. 


THE  relation  of  motive  and  adlion  has 
now  been  confidered  on  two  dired- 
ly  contrary  fuppofitions,  one  or  other  of 
which  mufi  be  true.  It  mufl  be  either  a 
confiant  conjunBion^  as  that  of  caufe  and 
effed  in  phyfics  feems  to  be,  or  it  muft 
be  an  occafional  and  feparable  conjunc- 
lion. 

Each 
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Each  of  thefc  fuppofitions  has  been  con- 
fidered  along  with  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  the  dodrine  of  Neceflity,  name- 
ly, that  the  influence  of  motives  is  irre- 
fiftible,  like  that  of  phyfical  caufes ;  and 
that  there  is  no  felf- governing  power  in 
living  perfonSy  any  more  than  in  lifelefs 
bodies. 

Both  thofe  fuppofitions  with  refpedl  to 
the  relation  of  motive  and  ad\ion,  taken 
along  with  that  principle,  imply  various 
neceflary  confequences,  fome  of  which  are 
falfe,  and  others  ablurd. 

Therefore  that  principle  muft  be  falfe. 

But  the  diredl  contrary  of  what  is  falfe 
mu/l  be  true. 

The  dircdl  contrary  of  that  principle  is, 
that  the  influence  of  motives  is  not  irre- 
fiftible ;  and  that  there  is  in  living  per- 
ions  a  certain  felf-governing  power  :  and 
this  muft  be  true.  Which  was  to  be  de- 
monftrated. 

3  M  2  It 
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It  will  be  obferved,  that  in  the  prece- 
ding argument  care  has  been  taken  to  c(m« 
iider  only  the  original  motives,  or  firft 
principles  of  aflion,  applied  to  a  perfon 
in  any  cafe,  and  the  ultimate  viiible  re- 
fult  or  overt  adl  proceeding  from  them; 
without  regard  to  any  intervening  circum- 
flances,  fuch  as  the  procefs  of  thought; 
which  we  know  to  be  interpofed  between 
the  motive  applied  and  the  overt  ad 
confequent  upon  it.  Various  (leps  in  the 
intervening  procefs  of  thought  may  be 
didin^liy  conceived  and  f[)ecified,  fuch  as 
apprehenfion,  defire,  judgement,  choice^ 
preference,  will,  efibrt,  and  poflibly  many 
others,  for  which  it  is  not  ealy  to  find 
unexceptionable,  that  is.,  unambiguous 
names.  It  would  be  natural  and  reafbn* 
able  to  inquire  in  which  of  thefe  fteps,  or 
in  how  many  ot  theip,  the  exertion  of  the 
felf' governing  power  is  required.  Nor 
would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  anfwering 

fuch 
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fuch  queftions,  if  appeals  to  confcioufneft 
and  to  common  fenlts  were  admifliblef 
which  here  they  are  not,  both  as  being 
fruitlefs,  and  as  being  inconfiftcnt  with 
the  plan  of  this  Effay.  Befides,  many  of 
the  terms  expreffing  thofe  operations  of 
thought  are  (0  vague  and  ambiguous,  as 
ftlmoil  certainly  to  perplex  and  fruftratc 
any  reafonings  in  which  they  are  employ- 
ed. Nor  is  it  neceflary  for  the  purpofe  of 
this  Eflfay  to  enter  into  fuch  difcuilions. 
It  appears  by  the  unequivocal  refult,  the 
overt  aiSl,  that  the  exertion  of  the  felf- 
governing  power  is  interpofed  between  the 
motive  applied  and  the  adlion  following 
upon  it,  and  referred  to  it. 

Nay,  if  any  perfon  fhould  chooft,  as 
fome  philofbphers  feem  inclined  to  do,  in 
defiance  of  the  common  and  the  proper 
nfage  of  language,  to  employ  the  term 
Motive  to  denote,  not  merely  the  principle 
of  adlion,  fuch  as  appetite,  paflion,  de- 
fire,  &c.  ufually  called  the  motive,  but 
all  the  circumllances  preceding  the  overt 
adl,  it  would  make  no  difference  with  re- 
fpe£t  to  my  conclufion  :  for  it  would  ap- 
pear, 
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pear,  that  in  that  mafs  or  feries  of  things 
and  thoughts,  confounded  together  under 
one  name,  there  w^re  both  the  principle 
of  aiflion,  commonly  called  the  Motive, 
and  the  exertion  of  tlie  felf-governing 
power  fubfequent  to  it,  and  preceding  and 
efTentially  necefTary  to  fuch  overt  adtions 
as  men  ufually  perform.  For  though  the 
power  of  words  be  very  great,  in  confound- 
ing our  reafonings  and  frudrating  our  re- 
fearches,  it  has  no  influence  at  all  on  the 
things  about  which  we  reafon ;  nor  does  it 
even  prjevent  us  from  perceiving  their  pro- 
perties and  their  relations,  if,  without  re- 
gard to  the  words  vfrhich  we  employ,  we 
attend  ftridly  to  the  things  themfelves. 

Though  I  will  not,  any  perfon  who 
choofes,  and  who  has  (efficient  confidence 
in  his  own  power  of  reflexion  on  his 
thoughts,  and  in  his  own  candour  on  this 
fubje<5t,  may  eafily  apply  my  dilemma, 
and  my  mathematical  reafoning,  to  any 
ftep  of  the  procefs  of  thought  which  in«^ 
tervenes  between  the  motives  applied  and 
the  overt  aft  produced ;  for  example,  to 
the  judgement,^  choice,  or  will  of  the  pcc^ 

fon. 
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ion  ailing ;  and  he  will  foon  find,  that  in 
the  very  notion  of  fbme  of  them  there  is 
implied  the  feparability,  and  the  very  fre- 
quent reparation,  of  fome  of  the  motives  or 
fuppofed  caufes  from  their  fuppofed  effe<5ls ; 
and  in  others  of  them,  a  very  difierent  re- 
lation from  that  of  irrefiftible  influence  of 
the  fuppofed  caufes,  or  the  fuppofed  efledl 
fimply  coming  to  pafs  on  the  application 
of  the  motives.  And,  inflead  of  the  ana- 
logy of  the  motion  of  a  lifelefs  body, 
which  correfponds  or  contrails  fo  well 
with  the  voluntary  movement  of  a  perfon, 
he  may  take,  for  the  firft  part  of  the  Di- 
lemma, the  perception  of  colour;  which 
perception  is  a  mere  modification  of 
thought,  as  much  as  judgement,  will,  or 
choice;  but  which  being  involuntary, 
comes  to  pafs  irrefiflibly,  on  the  applica- 
tion of  its  exciting  caufe  or  caufes :  and  for 
the  fecond  part  of  the  Dilemma,  he  will 
have  at  hand  the  familiar  analogy  of  the 
balance.  And  if  he  reafbns  flridlly,  and 
obferves  attentively,  he  will  perceive  the 
difference  between  the  turn  of  a  balance 
from  the  weights  put  into  the  fcales,  and 
the  choice,  judgement,  or  will  of  a  per- 

fon, 
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foriy  from  motives  applied  to  him^  as  well 
as  that  between  the  fame  turn  of  a  balaaott 
ftnd  the  overt  ad  of  a  perfon« 

The  felf-governing  power  of  perfdns^ 
the  reality  of  which  I  conceive  to  be  de- 
monftrated  on  phyfical  and  mathematical 
principles  in  this  EfTay,  appears  to  me  a 
curious  and  important  principle  in  human 
,  nature^  and  one  that  well  deferves  parti- 
cular invefligation.  Though  many  phi-, 
lofbphers  have  thought  fit  to  deny  the  ex<^ 
iflence  of  it,  yet  it  has  not  altogether 
efcaped  the  attention  either  of  philoib- 
phers  or  of  the  vulgar  :  it  is  well  known 
in  common  language  by  the  name  of 
Force  of  Mind;  a  phrafe  which  I  find 
is  ufed  in  the  very  fame  fenfe  by  manldnd 
in  general^  and  by  the  aiTertors  of  the 
dodlrine  of  Neceflity ;  as  appears  by  the 
inflances  to  which  they  apply  it,  and  by 
their  never  falling  into  crofs  purpofes  or 
mifunderflanding  in  their  converfation 
when  they  ufe  it.  Many  jufl  and  interefl'** 
ing  obfervations  concerning  it  may  eafily 
be  colIe<5led,  by  accurate  obfervation  of  the 
charaders  and  conduct  of  meOi  and  from 

the 
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the  writings  of  poets,  hiftorians,  and  phi- 
lofophers.  Such  obfervations,  properly 
arranged,  will  lead  us  gradually  to  a  more 
diftindl  and  accurate  knowledge  of  its  na-> 
ture.  We  may  become  acquainted  with 
its  varieties  and  its  modifications,  and 
with  fome  of  the  caufes  of  thefe ;  we  may 
find  what  fhare  it  has  in  all  the  operations 
of  thought,  fomewhat  even  in  fenfation, 
more  in  judgement,  in  memory,  in  ima« 
gination,  in  reafoning,  in  the  common 
conduifl  of  life,  in  virtue,  and  in  vice. 
We  may  i^nd  it  to  be  one  of  the  moft  va- 
luable poiTeflions  that  man  enjoys,  and 
one  that  by  his  own  management  he  may 
improve,  or  debafe,  or  almoft  lofe.  We 
may  fiad  the  knowledge  of  this  power  fub- 
fervient  to  the  inveftigation  of  the  nature 
of  other  principles  of  change,  which  it  is 
the  objedl  of  philofophy  to  alcertain.  But 
as  this  inveftigation  cannot  be  condudted 
on  phyfical  and  mathematical  principles, 
I  mud  not  enter  on  it  here ;  but  it  may  be 
the  fubjedl  of  another  Effay, 


3  N  A  p. 
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O^eiiiws  made  to  the  preceditig  Effajf^  ailii- 
Jjifwers  to  thcm^ 


Verba  gxgnvmt  Verba. 

Sacmi 


*^  T  Communicated  this  Eflay  to  a  frieticl 
JL  that  I  knew  had  early  imbibed  the 
principles  of  the  Neceflitarians,  requefting 
him  to  give  me  his  c^inicm  of  it.  He 
fent  me  the  following  remarks,  numbered 
at  my  defire,  and  gave  me  leave  to  do  as  I 
plea&d  with  them.  But  he  requeftcd  that 
3N  a  I 


■  ■"t..-- 
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I  fhould  not  publifh  his  name ;  becaufe  be 
did  not  think  either  the  obfervations  or 
himfelf  of  fuch  confequence  as  that  there 
could  be  any  propriety  in  announcing  their 
author* 

I .  I  believe  the  dodlrine  of  the  Necefli- 
tarians  is,  That  human  adlions,  or  the  adts 
of  the  will  which  prompt  them,  depend 
as  much  as  any  other  events  on  caufes ; 
and  that  thefe  caufes  are  to  be  found  in 
the  nature  of  the  mind,  and  in  thofe  per- 
ceptions, fentiments,  and  opinions^  which 
arife  in  it. 

2.  The  phyfical  conflitutton  of  the 
mind,  on  which  its  exiftence,  and  the  per- 
formance of  its  operations,  depend,  muft 
naturally  be  lUppofed  to  contain  the  pro- 
per phyfical  cauie  or  caufes  of  the  adls  of 
the  will,  as  weH  as  of  every  other  mental 
operation  ;  For  I  think  we  cannot  conceive 
a  change  to  take  place  in  any  fubllance, 
without  fuppofing  that  there  is  a  phyfical 
caule  for  it  in  the  nature  of  the  fubltance. 
But  this  conftitution  we  have  no  faculties 
for  examining.      The  perceptible  opcra- 
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tions  of  the  mind^  however,  or  the  pro- 
cefles  of  thought  which  attend  on  voli- 
tion, may  be  coniidered  as  exciting  caufes 
of  the  ads  ot  the  will.     If  there  is  any 
thing    contingent  in    thefe    procefTes  of 
thought,  or  if  the  adls  of  the  will  are  not 
conflantly  conjoined  with  them,  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  however  conftantly  conjoined 
the  adls  of  the  will  be  with  their  proper 
phyfical  caufe,    if  that  phyfical   caufe  is 
only  attended  with  its  eflfedt  when  Simu- 
lated by  fomething  contingent,  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Neceflitarians  .muft  be  erro- 
neous.    If,  on  the  other  hand,    procefles 
or  trains  of  thought   are  gonftantly  con- 
joined with  the  ads  of  the  will,  and  there 
is  nothing  contingent  in  thole  trains  of 
thought,  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Neceflitarians   mull  be  well 
founded ;    as,  in  that  cafe,  the  relation  of 
conflant  conjunction  mud  take  place  be- 
tween the  ads  of  the  will   and  trains   of 
thought  which  invariably  precede  them. 

3.  It  has  been  hitherto  thought  by  the 
Neceflitarians,  that  every  volition  is  very 
obvioufly  the  refult  of  a  train  of  thought ; 

and 
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and   that  the  relation  of  conftant  cott^ 
juniflion  is  very  perceptible  in  fuch  trains 
of  thought^  at  lead  as  far  as  it  is  necef^ 
fary  to  trace  back  the  (leps  of  them.    I 
underftand  the  objefl  of  the  Eflky  is,  to 
(how,  in  the  following  manner,  that  ab- 
furdities  refult  from  this  hypothefis.     The 
do6lrine  of  the  Neceffitarians  is  fnppofed 
to  be,  That  e?cry  apprehenfion  and  defire 
of  attainable  good,  or,  in  the  language  of 
the  Eflay,  every  motive,  is  attended  with 
an  influence  on  the  will,  commeniurate  to 
the  intenfity  of  fbch  defire;  and  then^  by 
having    recourfe  to  the  known   laws  of 
phyfics,  it  is  proved,  that  inftead  of  the 
human  acflions  which  do  happen,  others 
the  mod  abfurd   and  extravagant  would 
neccflarily  refult  from  the  oppofite  and 
combined  effefls  of  certain  of  Aich  mo^ 
tivcs. 

4.  But  if  it  can  be  fliown,  that,  ac-' 
cording  to  the  dodrine  of  the  Neceifiu- 
rians,  the  will  is  not,  and  need  not  be,  ex'* 
pofed  to  fuch  combinations  or  oppofitibns 
of  influences,  it  feems  to  me  to  follow,  that 

the 
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the  argument  in  the  Eilay  fails  in  its  foun-* 
dation. 

5.  The  Neceflitarians  maintain,  That 
the  will  is  invariably  determined  by  the 
judgement  of  the  underfli^nding,  or  the 
laft  (lep  in  the  train  of  thought  previous 
to  volition  {  and  that  this  judgement  is  in* 
voluntary ;  and  that  no  apprehenfion  and  |i, 
defire  of  attainable  good  has  any  influence 
onthe  will,  till  the  underftanding  decides 

on  its  preference,  or  on  the  expediency  of 
attempting  the  purfuit  of  it.  It  is  there- 
fore a  miftake  to  have  fuppofed,  that,  ac« 
cording  to  the  Neceflitarians,  every,  appre- 
henfion and  defire  of  attainable  good  had 
a  determinate  influence  on  the  will.  I  be- 
lieve there  is  no  Necefllitarian  that  would 
require  any  demonftration  or  argument 
to  be  convinced,  that  fuch  fentiments  oc- 
cur every  day  without  producing  any  efledt 
whatever  on  the  will;  and  that  according- 
ly there  is  no  conftant  conjundlion  between 
diem  and  human  adUons. 

6.  Again,  I  believe  it  will  not  admit  of 
difputei  that  the  decifions  of  the  under- 

ilanding 
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(landing  are  involuntary.  It  feems  to 
be  admitted  in  the  Eflay,  that  belief, 
which  is  a  judgement  of  the  truth  or 
falfehood  of  a  propofition,  or  of  an  event, 
is  involuntary;  and  1  can  fee  no  reafon 
for  doubting,  that  an  opinion  of  what  is 
preferable,  or  otherwife,  is  equally  invo- 
luntary. The  former  kind  of  judgements 
is  indeed  more  uniform  and  (leady  than 
the  latter,  which  varies  according  to  the 
ftate  of  a  perfon's  health,  or  other  cir- 
cumftances ;  but  there  is  no  reafon  for  e- 
fleeming  them  to  be  lefs  involuntary  than 
the  former. 

7,  Neither  will  it  admit  of  difpute,  that 
a  judgement  will  never  be  pronounced  by 
a  perlon  in  health,  in  favour  of  two  pur- 
fuits  at  one  and  the  fame  time,  that  are  in- 
compatible, or  admit  only  of  combina- 
tions which  are  inconfiftent  with  each  fe- 
verally. 

8.  Unlefs,  therefore,  the  NecefStarians 
are  under  the  neceffity  of  admitting,  that 
the  involuntary  judgement  of  the  under- 
ftanding  is  contingent,  or  proceeds  upon 
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a  train  of  thought,  fome  ftep  of  which  is 
contingent,  the  EfTay  feems  to  fail  in  its 
objedl ;  fince,  according  to  the  Neceflita- 
rians,  the  adl  of  the  will  depends  on  an  o- 
peration  of  the  underftanding,  which  is 
itfelf  involuntary,  and  excludes  all  thofe 
abfurd  combinations  of  influence  alluded 
to  in  N^  3. 

9.  The  queftion,  therefore,  turns  on  the 
nature  of  the  operations  of  the  under^ 
(landing.    If  the  Neceffitarians  mud  yield, 
that  every  apprehenfion  and  defire  of  at* 
tainable  good  mud  have  an  influence  on 
the  underflanding,  in  a  manner  perfedlly 
fimilar  to  that  of  forces  in  phyflcs,  in  ov^ 
der  to  be  intitled  to  maintain,  that  its 
operations  proceed   by  immutable  laws; 
and  that  the  relation  of  conflant  con- 
jundion  takes  place  among  them,  the  fub- 
fiance  of  the  argument  in  the  Eflay  would^^ 
I  think,  ftill  remain  folid,  notwithftand-» 
ing  what  has  been  remarked.     It  appears, 
however,  to  me  very  clear,  that  the  laws 
of  the  operations  of  the  underllanding  are 
immutable ;  that  the  relation  of  conflant 
conjundion  is  univerfally  acknowledged 
3O  by 
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by  mankind  to  take  place  among  theft  ope* 
rations ;  and  that  the  influence  of  our  de- 
fires  for  attainable  good  on  the  decifions 
of  the  underftanding,  refj^eiaing  the  pur- 
fuit  of  them,  though  as  certain  and, 
ftridtty  fpeaking,  uniform  as  that  of  forces 
in  phyfics,  is  fubje<fl  to  extremely  different 
laws. 

lo.  I  imagine  all  men  will  acknowledge 
that  a  perfon  will  form  exadlly  the  fame 
judgement  to-day,  for  inftance,  that  he 
did  a  twelvemonth  ago,  if  he  is  clrcum- 
llanced  in  precifely  the  fame  fituacion,  viz. 
having  perceptions,  appetites,  expedlations, 
and  difcernmcnt,  perfedlly  fimilar  to  thofe 
which  he  then  pofTefTed ;  and  it  does  not 
appear  to  me  poflible  that  this  perfuafion 
can  be  other  wife  accounted  for  than  from 
a  belief,  founded  in  confcioufnefs,  of  the 
immutability  of  the  laws  of  the  operations 
of  the  underftanding,  and  of  one  of  thoft 
laws  being  a  condant  conjundlion  in  the 
fteps  of  the  trains  of  thought  which  pre- 
cede the  judgements  of  the  underftand- 
ing :    fo  that  we  are  fure  that  fimilar  ef- 

fe(5ts  will  always  refult  from  fimilar  pauies 
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in  the  mind,  as  well  as  elfewhere ;  or,  if  a 
different  mode  of  expreffion  is  preferred, 
that  fimilar  events  will  enfue  in  the  mind 
from  fimilar  preceding  circumftances.  We 
cannot,  as  I  believe  an  able  writer  has  ob- 
fcrved,  trace  back  the  rout  of  the  die  in 
the  dice-box,  and  the  train  of  caufes  and 
efieds  by  which  a  particular  face  of  it 
comes  at  lad  to  caft  up ;  but  we  have 
no  doubt  of  the  conftant  conjunction  o£ 
the  whole  from  the  firlt  impulfe  it  re**', 
ceives,  till  it  fettles  on  the  table;  and  i 
think  we  have  as  little  doubt  of  the  fame 
relation  pervading  the  trains  of  thought 
that  ifTue  in  judgements  of  the  under^ 
ilanding  ;  though  thefe  trains  are  too 
fleeting  and  various,  and  the  memory  too 
imperfect  a  faculty,  to  admit  often  of  our 
tracing  them  back  with  accuracy. 

1 1.  The  total  want  q{  analogy  between 
the  influence  of  our  appetites  upon  the 
judgement  and  of  forces  in  phyfics,  ap- 
pears alfo  to  me  to  be  fo  linking,  that  it  is 
fcarcely  requiiite  to  make  any  remarks  up- 
on it.  The  defire  of  Cdrnifig  a  guinea  by 
going  a  mile  weftward,  cad  no  more  com^ 
3  O  2  bine 
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bine  with  a  defire  to  gain  half  a  guinea 
by  travelling  a  mile  fouthward,  in  form- 
ing a  judgement,  that  it  would  be  eligible 
to  travel  a  mile  in  the  diagonal  fouth- weft- 
"ward,  than  phyfical  forces  applied  to  make 
a  ball  move  with  difierent  diredlions,  fouth 
and  north,  could  combine  of  themfelves 
to  make  it  move  to  one  of  thefe  points. 
The  intelligence  of  the  mind  renders  the 
combination  impof&ble.  At  the  fame  time, 
no  man  can  fay  but  that  he  is  as  certain 
that  the  porter,  if  there  is  no  other  appe- 
tite in  the  cafe, .  will  decide  upon  the  pre- 
ference of  travelling  the  mile  weftward  for 
the  guinea,  as  that  a  ball  impelled  by  e- 
qual  forces  fouthward  and  weftward  will 
move  fouth-weftward.  If  it  is  aiked. 
What  becomes  of  the  effedls  of  the  appe* 
tite  for  the  half-guinea  ?  1  anfwer.  That  it 
has  had  all  the  effedls  that  by  the  immu- 
table laws  of  the  underftanding  it  was  fit- 
ted to  have.  It  was  felt,  obferved,  its  in- 
feriority to  a  defire,  the  gratification  of 
which  was  incompatible  with  it  perceived, 
that  gratification  judged  preferable  to  it 
accordingly;  and  it  then  probably  ceafed 
to  exift,  and  was  forgotten.    It  is  not  eve* 

ry 
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ry  tFaia  of  thought  that  is  conftantly  con- 
Joined  with  Yolition,  though  Yolition  be 
conftantly  conjoined  with  a  previous  train 
of  thought ;  nor  is  it  requiiite  that  every 
train  of  thought  that  might  terminate  in 
volition  muft  be  prevented  from  doing  €o 
by  a  fpontaneous  exertion  of  a  fuppofed 
felf-governing  power  :  for,  independently 
of  thefe  judgements,   which  1  have  faid 
involuntarily  put  a  period  to  them,  or  at 
leaft  to  our  attention  to  them,  we  know 
that  any  one  of  a  thoufand  external  cir- 
cumftances   may  occur,  and,  either  con- 
trary or  agreeable  to  our  inclination,  mo- 
nopolife  our  attention  fo  completely  as  at 
once  to  put  an  end  to  any  of  thofe  trains 
of  thought  that  formerly  engaged  us,  and 
might  have  terminated  in  adion.    After 
turning  the  fubjedt  every  way  in  my  mind, 
I  cannot  difcover  the  fmalleft  ufe  for  a 
fuppofition,  that  a  felf-governing  power 
was  neceflary  to  enable  the  under  (landing, 
poffefled  as  it  is  of  intelligence  for  percei- 
ving the  incompatability  of  two  purfuits^- 
to  judge  the  one  eligible,  without  abfurd- 
ly  combining  it  with  the  other.    The  fuf- 
ficicncy  of  the  underftanding  for  this  ope- 

ration^ 
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ration^  feeikig  to  be  the  natursil  refiak  of  its 
mtelti^isnce,  iw^Lch  differences  that  facahy 
fbiiniioitely.firosa  every  thiag  that  is  ex^ 
pafedcothe  an^uence  of  phy  ileal  force; 
and  forely  h  is^  not  meant  in  the  Efiay  to 
pro:?e,  chat  inteUigence  cannot  be  fnfageffc 
tJOLth^  relation  of  conftant  conjun&ion. 

'  la^  It  is  faid  inthe  Effay,  "  That  the 
^:  adion  not  always,  being  proportioned  to 
^^  the  motive,  or  correfponding  to  it  in 
^V  point  of.quantity,  is  equally  inconiift-- 
^^^  eot  with  the  principle  of  condant  con-» 
'^  junction,  and  v^ith  the  fuppofition  of 
^  mere  chaiice,  or  the  vtrant  of  power  in 
^  tfa&  being  who  adls  to  allow  o^-  to  pre- 
^  itent  the  full  eflfed  of  the  mSiive,"  This 
appears  to  me  to  be  a  miflake.  Even  in 
pliydcs^  an  efiedl  may  be  conflantly  con- 
joined with  a  circumdance,  which  is  in 
one  fenfe  its  caufe,  without  being  the  roea« 
fiire  of  it.  The  explofion  pf  a  mine  of 
gunpowder  cannot  meafure  the  quantity  of 
fire  that  kindled  it.  The  malignity  of  the 
fmall  pox  is  no  meafure  of  the  quantity  or 
quality  of  the  contagious  matter  employed 
to  give  the  diicafe.    The  contradliop  c^  a 

mufcle 
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xnufcle  is  no  meafcire  of  tbe  ftmrahxs^p* 
plied  to  produce  it.  Human  aflfons  do 
not  admit  of  degrees  that  bear  prbportions 
to  the  degrees  of  our  appetites.  1  need 
not  make  any  remarks  on 'the  latter  part  of 
the  pafTage.  I  think  the  involuntary  opi- 
nion of  the  underflanding  always  has  its 
full  effeca  on  the  will. 

13.  I  could  have  wifhed  that  the  Eflay 
had  contained  fomething  more  detailed 
with  refpciSl  to  that  felf- governing  power 
the  exiftence  of  which  it  is  the  objedl  of  it 
to  eftablifli.  The  terms  option  and  difcre* 
tiofiy  which  are  aaributed  to  this  power 
when  ading,  as  is  fuppofed  it  often  does, 
without  motives,  or  in  oppofition  to  mo- 
tives, or  in  oppofition  to  fome,  and  in  fa- 
vour of  others,  and  the  chara<fter  afcribed 
to  it,  of  being  vanquifhed  by  appetites  or 
feelings  of  a  certain  intenfity,  leave  the 
reader  very  much  at  a  lofs  what  to  under- 
iland  by  it,  and  how  to  difcriminate  its 
fundions  from  thofe  of  the  underftand- 
ing.  One  fhould  be  apt  to  think,  from 
fome  of  thefc  terms,  that  it  was  a  faculty 
^hich  decided  according  ^0  reafbn  and  ar^ 

gument; 
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gument ;  and  from  the  laft  circumftance^ 
its  yielding  to  feelings  of  certain  intenfity^ 
that  combinations  of  thefe  feelings  would, 
according  to  the  dodrine  of  the  ElTay,  fire- 
quenrly,  or  at  lead  fometimes,  lay  men 
under  the  neceflity  of  performing  aftions 
as  abfurd  as  thofe  which  are  fuppofed  to 
be  the  refult  of  the  do^hine  of  the  Necefli- 
tarians. 

14.  I  have  no  occafion  in  thefe  remarks 
to  concern  myfelf  with  the  fa6t,  which 
pofiibly  may  prove  to  be  important,  and 
which  I  think  the  EiTay  eflablifhes,  that 
the  relation  between  caufe  and  efiedt  is 
different  from  that  between  motive  and 
adion.  It  is  fufficient  for  my  argument^ 
if  a  relation  fubfids  between  what  is  in- 
voluntary in  the  train  of  thought  in  the 
mind  and  the  ads  of  the  will,  as  conflant 
and  certain  as  that  of  caufe  and  effed. 

15.  I  alfo  acknowledge,  that  ever  fince 
I  firft  (ludied  pneumatology,  I  have  been 
perfuaded,  that  we  truly  poflefs  a  notion 
of  power  derived  from  the  confcioufnefs 
of  our  mental  efforts;  at  the  fame  time  I 

muft 
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mud  think,  that  thefe  efforts,  or  the  fa- 
culty that  makes  them,  are  in  general  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  undcrftanding, 
which  again  is  under  the  neceffity  of  exa- 
mining what  is  fuggefted  for  its  confide- 
ration.  and  of  forming  an  opinioo  as  to 
what  purfuits  appear  at  the  moment  mod 
conducive  to  our  happinefs. 

16.   I  fliall   only  farther  obferve,  that 
though  I  may  have  been  unfuccefsful  in 
pointing  out  any  defeft  in  the  argument 
in  the  Effay,  my  remaining  unconvinced 
by  it  is  fome  ground  of  fufpicion  againfl: 
it,  fince  I  can  difcover  nothing  in  my  fi- 
tuation  or  fentiments  that  (hould  lead  me 
to  fufpedl  I  had   imbibed  any  invincible 
prejudice  againfl:  it ;    and  if  it  is  fblid,  I 
ihould  think,  that,  notwithflanding  any 
degree  of  prejudice,  it  ought  to  produce 
infallibly  the  fame  degree  and  facility  of 
convidtion  that  refults  from  a  theorem  in 
geometry.     I  confefs  alfb,  it  feems  to  me 
very  clear,  that  if  the  adls  of  the  will  arc 
not  determined  by  the  judgements  of  the 
undcrftanding,    but  by  a   felf-govcrning 
power,  which  7nay  adl,  and,  if  1  recolle(5l 
3  P  right. 
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right,  is  fuppofed  to  often  a6l  without 
motiveSy  and  in  oppofition  to  all  motives, 
the  human  race,  inftead  of  being  moral 
agents,  would  fometimes  at  lead  be  more 
diforderly  than  any  madmen ;  their  man- 
ners could  be  regulated  with  any  degree 
of  certainty  by  no  laws  j  the  prefcience  of 
God  Almighty  could  not  trace  their  ac- 
tions; and  even  his  omnipotence,  unlels 
he  altered  their  nature,  could  do  nothing 
more  for  them  than  make  a  vaft  bedlam  to 
contain  them.  1  do  not  aflert,  that  thefe 
confequences,  even  though  proved  to  be 
juft,  can  impeach  the  validity  of  a  demon- 
(Iration ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  muft 
think,  that  the  apprehenfion  of  fuch  con- 
fequences is  fufEcient  to  juftify  a  fufpi- 
cion,  that  there  lurks  fome  inaccuracy  in 
it." 


Obfervatians 


Obfervations  on  the  preceding  Remarks. 


TN  the  preceding  remarks,  there  are  ma- 
ny things  hard  to  be  underftood  ;  fome 
things  that  may  be  underftood  feveral  dif- 
ferent ways ;  fome  that  I  cannot  under- 
ftand  any  way  j  very  few,  if  any,  that  I 
can  think  ftridly  fair,  or  pertinent  to  my 
mode  of  reafoning;  and  certainly  none 
which  I  can  regard  as  valid  objedlions  to 
my  argument,  and  fuppofed  demonftra- 
tion. 

It  may  appear,  therefore,  a  ftrange  de- 
viation from  what  I  have  repeatedly  men- 
tioned, in  the  courfe  of  my  Eflay,  as  my 
refolution  with  reljpedl  to  any  fuch  objec- 
tions that  may  be  made  to  it,  to  pay  any 
regard  or  give  any  anfwer  to  them. 

My  reafons  for  this  deviation  are, 
Firft,  That  I  think  myfclf  under  fuch 
peculiar  obligations  to  the  author  of  the 
3  P  a  remarks, 
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remarks,  for  the  trouble  he  has  taken  \t^ 
revifing'my  Effay,  and  for  his  permiffio^^^ 
to  publifh  his  remarks,  that  I  confider  i      ^ 
as  my  indifpen fable  duty  to  pay  every  pop  ^ 
iible  attention  and  regard  to  them.     Ancf^ 
as  I  cannot  fay  with  truth,  that  I  (liiuli     t\ 
them  juft  or  valid,  I  have  no  other  vyay  toe^^J 
fliew  my  fenfe  of  them,    but   by  giving^p 
thofe  anfwers  to  them  which  I  think  the)    "^ 
fairly  and  eafily  admit  of. 

Secondly,  I  know  that  though  they  ap 

pear  to  me  of  no  weight,    yet  they  havt     J- 
appeared  juft  and  important,  not  only  tr    '^^ 

the  author  of  them,  but  to  two  other  per 

fons,    of    whole   talents,    and  of    whol^^ 

knowledge    in  various   branches  of    fci 

ence,    efpecially  in    Mathematics   and   ic^v 
.Phyfics,  I  have  the  higheft  opinion  :    it  i^^ 
pofTible  that  the  remarks  may  appear  e— — 
qually  valid  to  other  people,  and  that  an— ' 
Iwers   ta  them  may  therefore  be  necef^ 
fary. 

Thirdly,  As  they  are  almoft:  all  of  a. 
particular  kind,  confifting  chiefly  of  vague^ 
obfcure,  metaphorical,  and  ambiguous  ex* 

preflionsj 
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preflions ;  as  there  are  in  fome  of  them 
very  needlefs  and  unwarrantable  innova- 
tions or  perverfions  of  common  language, 
which  tend  obvioufly  to  perplex  our  rea- 
ibnings,  but  can  in  no  degree  alter  or  af- 
feA  the  nature  of  the  things  and  relations 
about  which  we  reafon  ;  and  as  there 
feems  to  be  in  all  of  them  a  peculiar  flu- 
dy  to  avoid  thofe  ftrid  reafonings  by  ne- ' 
ceflary  confequences,  which  alone  I  have 
employed,  and  that  complete  decifion  of 
all  queftions  of  fadl,  which  I  have  recom- 
mended, by  open  unequivocal  experiment, 
without  any  appeal  to  confcioufnefs^  or 
to  preconceived  opinions  and  common 
prejudices ;  I  think  they  afford  me  a  good 
opportunity  of  fhewing  what  kind  of  an- 
fwers  may  be  given,  and  ought  to  be  gi- 
ven, to  fuch  objedlions. 

It  will  be  obferved  by  every  attentive 
reader,  that  the  paragraphs  only,  not  the 
remarks  or  objedlions  contained  in  them, 
have  been  numbered  by  the  author  of  the 
remarks  ;  that  feveral  di£Ferent  remarks 
may  be  found  in  one  number  or  para- 
graph; and  that  the  fame  kind  of  objec- 
tion 
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tion  pervades  feVeral  dlfiiirent  paragraphs. 
To  this  inaccuricy  of  arriitigetailit  in  (bi- 
ting thie  remarks  and  objedlibils  to  my  ar- 
gument, thid  atrangiimeht  of  my  obftnra- 
tioiis  on  them  j  and  of  my  anft^ers  tc)  thetii, 
muft  in  folile  meafurle  corrisfpond. 


NM. 

After  what  I  have  dated  fo  ftrongljr, 
and  illuftrated  fo  fully,  in  my  Effay,  con- 
cerning the  ambiguity  of  the  tertn  Caufi^ 
as  having,  both  in  common  language,  and 
in  the  writing  of  philofophers,  various 
meanings,  fome  of  them  more  general  and 
comprchenfive,  others  of  them  more  par- 
ticular and  limited,  I  could  not  have  ex- 
pe<5led  that  any  perfon  would  have  given, 
with  a  view  to  flridl  reafoning,  fuch  a 
vague  account  of  the  dodlrine  of  the  Ne- 
cefCtarians  as  is  given  in  the  paragraph 

That  paragraph  contains  nothing  pecu'^ 
liar  to  the  dodlrine  of  Neceffity,  nor  any 
thing  but  what  mankind  in  general^  and 
ikii  the 
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the  aflcrtors  of  the  Uherty  qf  human  aq-. 
tioos  in  particular,  myfelf  inclv(4e^9,  ^iU 
nioft  readily  a4piit. 

As  a  mer^  s^cfrount  of  the  dodlrine  of 
Neceflity,  it  is  i2?onderfuIly  itnpcrfc^ :  fpr, 
according  to  that  dpdrine,  not  only  there 
are  Caujes  iTor  all  human  a(5lions,   which 
Cotufes  are  to  be  found  in  the  nature  of 
the  mind,    and   in  the  fentiments,    &c. 
which  arife  in  it ;  but,  moreover,  the  re- 
lation between  the  voluntary  adions  of 
men  and  the  Caufes  of  them,  is  either  pre- 
cifely,  or  very  nearly,  the  fame  yrith  that 
between  the  changes  which  occur  in  life- 
lefs  bodies  and  the  caufes  of  thefe  chan- 
ges ;    and,  in  particular,  the  relation  be- 
tween thofe  fentiments,    &c.    coramonly 
called  Motivesy  and  the  voluntary  adlions 
of  men,  is  fach  as  to  exclude  the  poffibi- 
lity  of  any  felf-governing  power  in  men 
with  refpeft  to   their  own  adionSy   juft  as 
much  as  any  felf-governing  power  in  life- 
lefs  bodies,  with  refpedl  to  the  changes  of 
which  they  are  fufceptible,  is  made  iin- 
poffible  by  their  nature,  and  by  the  irre- 
fiftible  influence  of  the  caiifes  of  the  chan-* 
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ges  which  occur  in  them.  Mr  Hume  and 
Dr  Priestly,  and  1  believe  all  the  moft 
recent  affertors  of  the  dodrine  of  Necei^ 
fity,  have  even  fpecified  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumdance  or  relation  of  ctmjlant  canjunRum 
as  fubiifting  equally  between  motive  and 
adlion,  and  between  phyfical  caufe  and 
efiedl,  and  equally  and  abfolutely  exclu- 
ding the  poflibility  of  liberty  or  felf-go- 
verning  power  in  living  men  and  in  life- 

Icfs  bodies. Such  was  the  dodtrine  of 

Neceflity,  either  on  the  fuppofidon  of  the 
conftant  conjundiion,  or  on  that  of  the 
occaiional  and  feparable  conjunftion  of 
motive  and  adiion,  (one  or  other  of  which 
fuppofitions  muji  be  true),  and  by  no 
means  the  vague  dodlrine  exprefled  in 
N°  I.  (which  may  be  cither  true  or  falfe, 
according  to  the  meaning  given  to  the 
term  Cauje)^  that  1  undertook  to  examine, 
and  to  refute  by  an  argument  ad  abfwr^ 
dum. 

N^  I.  confidered  as  an  introdudlion  to 
a  feries  of  remarks  on  my  EfTay,  and  of 
objedlions  to  it,  and  of  arguments  in  &- 
Tonr  of  the  do^rine  of  Neceflity,  is  won- 
>i    ^  derfully 
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derfully  uncandid :  for  it  impliesi  that  the 
aflertors  of  the  liberty  of  human  adions^ 
and  that  I  in  particular,  have  either  de- 
nied that  our  a<5lions  depend,  as  other  e- 
Tents  do,  on  caufes ;  or  at  lead  that  we 
have  aiTerted,  that  the  caufes  on  which 
they  depend  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  mind,  and  in  thofe  fentiments, 
-&C.  which  arife  in  it.  Now,  the  truth  is, 
that  we  all  admit  and  maintain,  that  the 
voluntary  adlions  of  men,  as  much  as  the 
ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  fea,  depend  on 
caufes^  thzt  \s^  on  principles  of  chant^e  i  and 
that  thefe  caufes  are  to  be  found  in  the 
nature  of  the  mind  or  living  perfbn,  and  in 
the  fentiments,  &c.  that  arife  in  the  mind ; 
which  fentiments,  as  bearing  relation  to 
voluntary  a<5lions,  are  called  Motives.  The 
very  plan  and  objedl  of  my  Effay  has  been 
to  ftiew,  by  accurate  obfervation  and  ftricjl 
reafoning,  that  our  voluntary  adlions  do 
not  depend  entirely  on  fuch  fentiments  or 
motives,  as  the  tides  do  on  their  phyfical 
caufes ;  but  that  they  depend,  partly  on 
fuch  fentiments,  partly  onfomethtng  elfe  in 
the  nature  of  the  mind  itfelf,  the  nature 
of  ViYiv^  Jometbing  elje  in  the  mind  1  have 
3  Q^  fpecifiedj 
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ipecified  ;  and  have  fliewn,  that  nothing 
analogous  to  it  appears  to  belong  to  life-, 
lefs  bodies,  or  to  have  any  fhare  in  pro- 
ducing thofe  changes  which  occur  in  them, 
conftantly  and  irrefiftihly,  on  the  applica- 
tion of  the  phyfical  caufes  of  fuch  changes. 

Before  1  difmifs  N^  i.  I  muft  obfervCi 
that  there  is  a  great  impropriety  in  dtf 
cxpreflion,  "  human  adlions,  or  the  adb 
of  the  will  which  prompt  them.'*  Theft 
metaphorical  and  ambiguous  exprefiions 
ought  carefully  to  be  avoided  in  all  rea- 
fonings  concerning  the  human  mind: 
they  perplex  and  darken  the  plained  and 
cleared  thoughts ;  they  encreafe  the  diffi- 
culty of  a  work  difficult  at  any  rate ;  and 
have  on  many  occafions  fruftrated  the  re- 
fearches  of  the  mod  acute  and  enlightened 
philofophers. 

In  the  prefent  indance,  human  anions 
are  reprefented  as  different  from  the  oHs 
of  the  *will :  the  latter  are  repre{ented  as 
afling  on  the  former,  prompting  them ;  this 
implies  the  feparate  exidence  of  thofe  o^- 
tions  and  a(ls^  and  a  kind  of  agency  of  the 
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ftfls  upon  the  adlions.  This,  again,  im- 
plies a  kind  of  life  in  thofe  ads.  The  wiY/, 
*  too,  fcems  to  be  confidered  as  a  Being  fe- 
parate  from  the  man,  and  capable  of  ha- 
ving alls  of  its  own ;  that  is,  as  capable  o£ 
aifling. 

I  am  fure  none  of  thefe  extravagancies 
were  intended  by  the  author  of  the  re- 
.  mark :  but  his  words,  taken  literally,  con- 
vey them  all ;  and  there  is  no  occafion  to 
ufe  fuch  words.  Let  it  always  be  re- 
membered, that  in  thefe  difcuflions  we 
have  only  one  being,  one  agent,  to  con- 
fider;  that  is,  the  mind,  or  living  per-* 
fbn.  Such  terms  as  Will,  Judgement,  Me- 
mory, Imagination,  Senfation,  are  very 
ambiguous,  and  of  very  dangerous  ufe. 
They  never  exprefs  feparate  Beings  ca- 
pable of  afling^  or  having  afls  of  their 
own.  They  exprefs  our  notions  of  certain 
faculties  of  the  mind,  or  its  powers  of  adl- 
ing  in  certain  ways  ;  and  confequently, 
by  an  eafy  tranfition,  and  almoft  inevitable 
and  imperceptible  metaphor,  they  denote 
the  feveral  clafles  of  adls  of  the  mind  that 
are  referred  to  thofe  heads  or  faculties  re- 
3  Qjx  fpe(5livcly. 
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fpcdlively.  Often,  by  a  further  metaphor, 
they  are  employed  to  denote  fingle  inftan- 
ces  of  a(5ls,  or  exertions  of  faculties  :  As 
for  example,  will  for  willing,  or  volition} 
judgement  for  an  z&  of  j'Udging,  &c. 

An  adl  of  the  will  can  mean  nothing 
but  an  atfl  of  ivUIing^  or  the  v€)luntary  ad 
of  a  perfon.  Such  an  aft  may  be  very 
complicated  :  alt  overt  afts  certainly  arc 
fo^  depending  on  the  conformation  and 
condition  of  our  bodily  organs  ^  it  is 
highly  probable,^  that  pll  afts  of  the  mind 
are  (for  the  fame  reafeli)  more  or  lefs  com- 
plicated. Tha  billing  is  a  circuaiflance 
and  part  of  many  complicated  afts^  both 
overt  and  fecret,  and  may  no  doubt  take 
place  without  the  re(l  of  fuch  afts ;.  as  in 
the  indance  of  a  palfied  perfon^  ^willing  to 
move  his  hand,,  ivi/lmg  to  fpeak,.  ^willing 
CO  remember,  but  unable  to  do  any  of 
them.  To  fpeak  of  an  a^  of  the  ivill 
prompting  an  aflion^  is  either  a  violent  me- 
taphor, like  faying  that  the  wifdom  ofSo^ 
lomon  fuggefled  to  him  his  famous  judge- 
ment between  the  two  mothers,  or  that 
the  eloq^uence  of  Cicero  dilated  to  him  his 

orations^ 
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orations,  or  that  the  philoibphical  genius 
and  mathematical  knowledge  of  Nnvton 
{hewed  him  the  compofition  of  light  and 
the  general  gravitation  of  matter ;  or  el(e 
it  is  an  hypothecs  too  extravagant  and  ab« 
furd  to  deferve  a  moment^s  confideration, 

^The  application  of  what  is  here  faid 

will  appear  in  the  obfervations  to  be  made 
on  fomc  of  the  other  remarks,. 


This  paragraph  is  wonderfully  ohfcurt. 
It  is,  1  prefume,  needlefs  to  inquire  mi- 
nutely, how  many,  or  what  ftrange  things^ 
may  be  meant  by  the  odd  phrafe,  the  phy^ 
Jical  confiitution  of  the  mind  on  ivhich  its  ex-^ 
ijicnce^  ^c.  depend^  as  the  author  himfelf 
acknowledges,  nvc  have  no  faculties  for  ex^ 
amining  it. 

The  phrafe  proper  phyftcal  caufe^  asufed 
by  him  to  denote  fomething  Juppofed  to  he 
contained  in  the  phyfical  conjlitution  of  the 
mind^  requires  more  particular  confidera^ 

tion« 
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tion.     The  term  Caufe^  in  its  mod  cxten- 
five  fignification,  means  any  principle  of 
change ;  of  which  there  are  many  differ- 
ent  kinds.      Phyjical  is  a  Greek  word,   of 
the  fame  meaning  with  natural.     Phyfical 
caufe^  therefore,  may  be  fuppofed  to  mean 
any  natural  principle  of  change.     Now,  ^c 
are  not  inquiring  after  any  principles  of 
change,   but  fuch  as  are  perfedtly  natu- 
ral :    For  example,  an  agent^  fuch  as  a  li- 
ving  perfon,   according  to  the  common 
notions  of  mankind,  is  as  truly  and  na- 
turally  a   principle  of  change  with  rc- 
fpecfl  to   his  own   voluntary  adlions,   as 
impulfe  is  with  refpedl  to  motion,  or  heat 
with  refpeft  to  fufion ;  or  as  motives  are 
with  refpedl  to  adtions,  or  evidence  with 
refpedl  to  belief.     But  thefe  are  four  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  caufes,    and  of  relations 
of  event.     In  this  fenfe  of  the  term  Pby^ 
ftcal  caufe^  to  fay,  that  the  phyjical  conjii^ 
tution  of  the  mind  contains  it^  is  as  great  an 
impropriety,  as  it  would  be  to  fay,    that 
the  phyfical  conftitution  of  a  man   con- 
tained the  father  of  his  children,    and 
that   the   phyfical  conftitution  of  a  wo- 
man contained  the  mother  of  hers.    The 

mind, 
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mind,  or  living  perfon,  does  not  contain^ 
but  tr,  that  kind  of  caufe ;  juft  as  a  man 
and  his  wife  do  not  contain^  but  arc^  the 
father  and  mother  of  their  children.  I 
always  avoid  ufing  the  term  Cauji  in  that 
fenfe  ;  becaufe,  though  fan<5tioned  by 
fome  philofophers,  it  is  repugnant  to 
common  ufe;  juft  as  it  would  be  to  fay, 
that  parents  were  the  caufes  of  their  chil* 
dren.  In  common  language,  we  fay, 
that  men  fpeak,  and  walk,  and  eat,  and 
drink,  and  are  fully  as  well  underftood 
as  if  we  were  to  (ay,  that  they  ^werc^  or 
that  they,  or  that  their  phyfical  conftitu- 
tions,  contained  the  proper  phyfical  cauies 
of  fpeaking  and  walking,  of  eating  and 
drinking. 

If  by  proper  phyftcal  caufe  he  means 
that  kind  of  caufe  which  impulfe  is  to 
motion,  heat  to  fufion,  &c.  which  ex- 
cludes the  poffibility  of  any  felf-governing 
power  in  the  fubjed,  whether  living  per- 
fon  or  lifelefs  body,  he  ought,  in  the  firft 
place,  to  have  explained  very  fully,  why  he 
affumcd  as  a  fclf-cvident  principle  a  doc- 

trine 
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trine  fb  (Irange,  and  fo  repugnant  to  com^ 
mon  opinion,  as  that  it  is  conuined  in  the 
phyfical  conditution  of  the  mind,  or  in  the 
nature  of  every  fubflance  in  which  a  change 
takes  place. 

We  regard  the  (Irokc  of  a  billiard-club 
on  a  ball,  as  the  phyfical  caufe  of  the 
ball's  confequent  change  from  reft  to  mo- 
tion ;  and  we  regard  the  explofion  of  gun- 
powder in  a  loaded  cannon,  (which  ex- 
plofion  is  only  a  peculiar  modification  of 
impulfe),  as  the  phyfical  caufe  of  the  change 
of  flate  in  the  bail  from  red  to  motion.  But 
we  do  not  regard  the  flroke  of  a  wooden 
club,  or  the  explofion  of  gunpowder,  as 
contained  in  the  phyfical  conflitution  of 
the  billiard,  or  of  the  cannon  ball,  refpec- 
t^vely. 

In  like  manner,  we  confider  the  fun  and 
moon  as  the  phyfical  caufes  of  the  tides; 
but  by  no  means  as  contained  in  the  phy- 
fical conditution  of  the  fea :  on  the  con- 
trary, we  believe  the  moon  to  be  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  thoufand  miles,  and  the 

fun 
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fun  to  be  at  lead  an  hundred  millions  of 
miles,  diftant  from  the  fea.  We  regard  a 
certain  degree  of  heat  as  the  phyfical  caufe 
of  the  melting  of  ice,  and  a  certain  great-* 
er  heat  as  the  phyfical  cau(e  of  the  boiling 
of  water ;  but  by  no  means  as  contained 
in  the  phyfical  conftitution  of  ice  or  of 
water.  We  regard  heat  and  light,  and 
air  and  moiflure,  not  as  the  full  phyfical 
caufes,  but  as  partial  and  acceifory  caufes, 
of  the  growth  of  plants ;  yet  not  as  con- 
tained in  the  phyfical  conftitution  of  them. 
We  regard,  however,  the  vital  principle 
of  a  plant,  the  concurrence  of  which  with 
the  other  caufes  already  mentioned  is  ne- 
celTary  for  its  growch,  as  contained  in,  or 
making  a  part  of,  the  phyfical  conftitu- 
tion of  it.  So,  in  the  human  body,  we 
regard  contagion  as  the  caufe  of  the  pro- 
du(5\ion,  mercury  as  that  of  the  cure,  of  a 
very  common  dileafe  ;  but  we  do  not  re- 
gard either  the  contagion  or  the  remedy 
as  contained  in  the  phyfical  conftitution 
of  our  bodies ;  any  more  than  a  dofe  of 
arfenic,  or  a  ftab  with  a  dagger,  which 
may  be  the  caufes  (immediate  or  remote) 
of  difeafes  and  of  death.  But  we  confider 
3  R  the 
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the  vital  principle,  without  which  there 
could  neither  be  the  venereal  difeafe  from 
contagion,  nor  the  cure  of  it  from  mercury, 
as  a  part  of  the  conftitution  of  the  body« 

Even  many  of  our  moft  common  men- 
tal operations  or  changes  manifeftly  de- 
pend in  a  great  meafure  on  caufcs  (prin- 
ciples of  change)  that  cannot  without  ab- 
furdity  be  faid  to  be  contained  in  the  phy- 
fical  conftitution  of  the  mind.  Thus,  be- 
lief* depends  on  evidence,  fo  perfedly  as 
to  exclude  the  poflibility  of  any  felf-go- 
verning  power  with  refpecfl  to  it.  Yet 
though  the  belief  of  twelve  fcnfible  jury- 
men, or  of  a  great  popular  aflcmbly,  will 
depend  completely  on  the  teftimony.of  two 
or  thr^e  good  witnefTes,  it  would  be  ab- 
iurd  to  fay,  that  their  teftimony  was  con- 
tained in  the  phyfical  conftitution  of  the 
minds  of  thofe  who  heard  and  who  belie- 
ved it.  And  in  fenfation,  though  much 
no  doubt  depends  on  the  phyfical  confti- 
tution of  the  bodily  organs,  and  much  on 
the  ftate  of  the  mind,  it  is  plain,  that 
much  depends  on  external  caufes,  fuch  as 
the  impulfe  of  light  on  the  retina,  the  vi- 
brations . 
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brations  of  the  air  conveyed  to  the  organ 
of  hearing,  the  volatile  odorous  particles 
applied  to  the  nodrils,  &c.  which  cer- 
tainly are  not  contained  in  the  phyfical 
conftitution,  either  of  the  human  body  or 
of  the  human  mind.— Suppofing,  laflly, 
as  the  mod  intelligible  and  favourable 
conftrudlion  that  can  be  given  to  the. 
phrafe  in  queftion,  that  the  author,  of  the 
remark  meant  no  more  by  it  than  to  fay, 
that  he  could  not  conceive  any  change  to 
take  place  in  mind  or  body  without  a  phy- 
fical caufe  for  fuch  change ;  we  muft  firft 
inquire  what  he  means  by  the  term  con^ 
ceive^  and  it  will  immediately  appear 
what  regard  is  due,  and  what  anfwer 
fhould  be  given,  to  the  remark.  If  he  has 
ufed  that  word  in  its  moft  ftridl  and  pro- 
per fignification,  as  fynonymous  with  ««- 
derjianding^  apprehending^  or  having  a  no^ 
tion  of;  which  I  fhould  prefume  were  his 
meaning  by  it,  if  he  fhould  fay,  that  he 
could  not  conceive  the  joys  of  heaven,  or 
that  a  man  who  never  faw  could  not  con^' 
ceive  the  difference  between  red  and  blue; 
and  if  he  has  attended  to  his  own  thoughts 
with  fufficient  candour  and  patience ; 
3  R  2  there 
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there  mud  be  a  very  great  peculiarity  and 
a  fundamental  defedt  in  his  faculties  :  for 
ordinary  men  conceive  eafily  what  he  can- 
not conceive  at  all ;  and  they  believe  that 
there  are  many  different  relations  of  event, 
and  feveral  other  kinds  of  caufes,  befides 
phyfical  caufes  (Iridlly  fo  called,  and  ma- 
.  ny  events  that  do  not  depend  on  phyfical 
but  on  other  caufes.  Such  a  defedl  in 
his  faculties  mud  completely  difqualify 
him  from  judging  of  this  fubjedl,  or  un- 
derftanding  v^rhat  other  men  underftand 
about  it.  And  it  would  have  been  pru-  • 
dent  for  him  not  to  have  meddled  with 
it.  If  he  has  ufed  the  term  conceive  as  fy- 
nonymous  with  believe^  as  is  very  com- 
monly done,  then  the  very  myflerious 
fentence,  tlae  firft  of  N°  2.  is  little  lefs 
than  a  begging  of  the  queftion.  It  is  at 
lead  a  plain  declaration,  that  his  opinion 
with  refpcdl  to  it  is  fixed  beyond  the  reach 
of  argument,  or  evidence  of  any  kind.  If 
he  really  cannot  believe  or  conceive  what 
is  to  be  proved,  he  mud  let  it  alone, 
and  leave  it  to  the  confideration  of  or- 
dinary men,  who  can  conceive  all  com- 
mon notions  J    that  is,  who  underdand, 

or 
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or  at  lead  who  can  learn,  common  lan- 
guage ;  and  who  not  only  can^  but  mufi 
believe  according  to  evidence.  My  Eilay 
is  addreifed  to  fuch  perfons  only  as  can 
concei'ue  or  apprehend  all  thofe  things  or 
notions  about  which  I  reafon ;  and  who 
will  believe  That  to  be  true,  the  diredl  con- 
trary of  which  is  proved  to  be  falfe,  as 
implying,  by  neceffary  confequences, 
fome  things  which  are  evidently  abfurd, 
and  others  which  are  experimentally 
falfe. 

As  to  the  third  fentence  of  N^  2.  I  muft 
obferve,  that  volition  and  afi  of  the  nvill 
(which  in  it  feem  to  be  diftinguilhed)  are 
perfedlly  fynonymous  terms ;  and  that  the 
perceptible  operations  of  the  mind^  or  the  prO'- 
iejfes  of  thought  vuhich  attend  on  (I  prefumc 
the  author  means  rather  which  precede) 
volition^  (or  aifl  of  the  will),  may  be  confi-- 
dered  as  exciting  caufes  of  fuch  a(Sl  of  the 
will  or  volition,  or  not,  juft  according  to 
the  fenfe  in  which  he  employs  the  phrafe 
exciting  caufe^  that  is,  according  to  the  no- 
tion or  relation  which  he  means  to  exprefs 
by  it. 

Some 
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Some  thoughts  which  precede  or  at- 
tend our  voluntary  adlions,  fuch  as  ap- 
petites, paflions,  defires,  and  fbme  judge- 
ments, or,  in  general,  what  are  called 
MotiveSj  are  univerfally  acknowledged  as 
a  kind  of  principles  of  adlion,  that  is,  of 
change;  and  as  they  are  only  partial  and 
acceflbry,  not  the  Ible  caufes  of  the  ac- 
tions referred  to  them,  they  may  be  called 
exciting  caufes  of  thofe  adlions,  by  an  ex- 
tenfion  of  the  meaning  of  the  phrafe  ex^ 
citing  caufe.  But  fuch  an  innovation  in 
language  is,  in  the  firft  place,  needlefs, 
beqaufe  the  familiar  terms  motive  ^nd  Jnal 
caufe  cxprefs  the  fame  meaning,  or  the  no- 
tion of  the  fame  relation,  perfedlly  well. 
It  is,  in  the  fecond  place,  improper,  be- 
caufe  the  phrafe  exciting  caufe  has  a  very 
different  meaning,  both  as  employed  in 
medical  language,  and  as  I  have  ufcd  it  in 
this  liffay.  To  employ  the  fame  plirafe  to 
denote  different  meanings,  is  the  fureft 
way  to  frullriite  our  rcafonings,  by  ma- 
king us  confound  in  our  thoughts  the  dif- 
ferent things  about  which  we  reafon. 

Other  thoughts,  fuch  as  fenfation,  per- 
ception, 
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ception,  apprehenfion,  memory,  fome 
judgements,  nay  fome  paflions,  (for  ex- 
ample grief),  which  precede  or  attend 
many  of  our  voluntary  anions,  have  ne- 
ver been  confidered  as  caufes  of  fuch  ac- 
tions, any  more  than  the  morning  dawn 
is  confidered  as  the  caufe  of  the  rifing  of 
the  fun;  nor  ought  they  to  be  regarded 
as  any  kind  of  caufes  of  our  anions. 

And  fome  procefFes  of  thought,  even  vio- 
lent appetites,  paffions,  and  defires,  are 
often  fo  far  from  being  caufes  of  many 
voluntary  adions  which  they  precede  or 
attend,  that  fuch  adions  are  commonly 
and  juftly  thought  to  be  done  in  fpite  of 
them ;  that  is,  in  oppofition  to  them. 
Thus,  when  a  rake  takes  phyfic,  which 
he  loaths,  for  his  ills,  and  marries  a  rich 
old  woman,  whom  he  abhors,  to  repair 
his  fhattered  fortunes,  we  conceive,  that 
his  loathing  of  the  phyfic,  and  his  abhor- 
rence of  the  wife,  though  they  precede 
and  attend  the  volitions  and  adions  of 
fwallowing  the  drugs,  and  marrying  the 
wife,  are  not  the  motives  of  them.  The 
motives  for  thefe  two  adions  refpsdively 

are 
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are  conceived  to  be  the  defire  of  recover- 
ing health,    and   the  defire   of  acquiring 
wealth.     But  the  loathing  and  the  abhor- 
ring are  by  no  means  fentiments  indiffer- 
ent or  unrelated  to  the  adlions  in  queftion, 
as  numberlefs  other  procefles  of  thought 
preceding   or  attending   them  might  be; 
fuch  as  the  perfon's  fentiments  in  religion 
or   in  politics  ;    for  example,    his   being 
High  or   Low  Church,    Whig   or  Tory. 
They  are   motives  for  not  ading   in  the 
'    way  fuppoled ;  but  they  are  motives  Jcpa-^ 
rated  from  their  proper  adlions. 

The  author  of  the  remark  under  confi- 
deration  may,  at  his  own  difcretion,  ap- 
ply the  phrafe  exciting  cau/e^  with  refpcdl 
to  the  volitions  of  fwallowing  and  of  mar- 
rying, in  the  cafes  put,  either  to  all  the 
procefFes  of  thought  that  are  fpecified, 
"Whig  and  Tory,  loathing  and  abhorring, 
defire  of  health  and  defire  of  wealth,  as 
they  all  attend  or  precede  the  aclions,  or 
only  to  thefe  two  laft.  It  would  be  foolifii 
to  difjpute  with  him  about  a  word;  but  it 
muft  be  remembered,  that  all  thofe  three 
kinds  of  fentiments  (land  in  relations  to 

the 
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the  adions  alluded  to,  very  different  from 
one  another,  and  very  different  from  the 
relation  of  occafional  caufes  to  difeafes, 
or  from  that  of  the  partial .  and  accclFory 
caufes  of  vegetation  to  the  growth  of 
plants.  And  all  thefe  differences  of  rela- 
tion muft  be  afcertained,  not  by  arbitrary 
definitions,  nor  by  the  arbitrary  impofi- 
tion  of  names,  but  by  careful  obfervation 
and  experiment,  and  ftridt  indudlion  from 
thefe ;  and  for  the  fake  of  precifion  and 
diftindlnefs  in  reafoning,  they  ought  to  be 
expreffed  by  different  words  or  phrafes.   • 

As  to  the  two  laft  fentences  of  N^  2.  I 
mud  obferve»  that  there  feems  to  be  in 
them  a  ftudied  peculiarity,  and  intended 
obfcurity,  in  the  way  of  Hating  and  con- 
trafting  the  two  fuppofitions.  Many  cir- 
cumftances  contribute  to  this  obfcurity. 
Neither  the  term  Motive^  nor  any  equiva- 
lent word  or  phrafe,  is  cmplojcd  in  fta- 
ting  the  queflion.  This  omidion  cannot 
liave  been  by  chance ;  and  it  is  a  very 
ftrange  omiffion,  to  fay  no  worfe  of  it,  ia 
dating  objeclions  to  an  argument  about 
the  relation  of  motive  and  a(flion ;  which 
3  S  argument 
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argument  confifts  of  neceflaiy  conlequcn- 
ces  from  two  different  fuppofitions  with 
refpedl  to  that  relation.  It  fhews  a  ftrong 
defire  to  evade  that  argument,  and  to  a- 
void  examining,  and  either  refuting  or 
admitting,  thofe  neceffary  coflfequences. 
The  expreflions,  procejfes^  or  .  trains  of 
thought^  are  by  far  too  general  and  vague; 
nor  can  I  know  with  certainty  what  is 
meant  by  them ;  and  I  think  it  probable 
that  they  are  intended  to  denote  many 
things,  or  kinds  of  thoughts,  which  may 
precede  or  attend  voluntary  actions,  with- 
out being  the  motives  of  them.  Now, 
with  fuch  thoughts  1  have  nothing  to  do 
in  this  argument. 

The  word  contingent  occurs  repeatedly  in 
thofe  two  fentences ;  and  much  ftrefs  feems 
to  be  laid  on  the  notion  lexpreffed  by  it. 
It  ought  therefore  to  have  been  accurately 
explained  ;  for  it  may  be  underftood  in 
different  meanings.  If  by  contingent  be 
meant  coming  to  pafs  ^without  a  caufe  of  any 
kindj  fuch  a  notion  is  here  quite  out  of 
the  queftion :  neither  I  nor  any  perfbn 
that  I  know  of  can  believe  that  ever  to  be 

the 
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;  cafe.  But  if  by  contingent  be  meant 
ling  to  pafs  Without  a  phyfical  caufe^  (ia 
J  ftnfe  fully  and  repeatedly  explained 
i  illuftrated  already),  we  hold,  that 
re  are  numberlefs  contingent  events^ 
the  familiar  occurrences  in  animal  and 
fetable  life,  and  in  all  proceffes  of 
mght,  or  operations  of  mind.  In  par- 
alar,  we  hold,  that  all  our  voluntary 
ions,  whether  fecret,  like  chufing  and 
living,  or  overt,  like  walking  and  eat- 
;,  are,  in  this  fenfe  of  the  term,  con- 
gent.  We  know  of  nothing  that  ftands 
the  relation  of  phyfical  caufe  to  them« 
5  know  of  no  other  cau fes  or  princi- 
s  of  change  for  them,  but  the  perfons 
agents,  and  the  motives  :  it  is,  I  think, 
^evident,  that  neither  the  agents  nor 
:  motives  are  the  phyfical  caufes  of  the. 
ions  referred  to  them  j  nor  has  it  ever 
jn  faid  that  the  agents  were  fo;  but  it 
»  been  maintained  that  the  motives 
re  fo,  on  the  principle  of  their  being 
iftantly  conjoined  with  their  refpecflive 
ions ;  which  phyfical  caufes  feem  to  be 
:h  their  refpedlive  eflfedls.  Now,  this 
I  be  afcertained  only  by  examining  the 
3  S  2  relation 
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relation  of  motive,  and  comparing  it  with 
that  of  phyfical  caufc.  But  the  author  of 
the  remark  thinks  fit  to  drop  the  confidc- 
ration  of  motive,  and  its  relation  to  ac- 
tion, and  to  treat  of  things  which  may  be 
very  different,  and  which  muft  be  fuppo- 
fed  fomehow  different,  .as  he  gives  them 
other  names. 

— *'  However  conjlantly  cotyoincd  the  aSs 
of  the  'Will  be  ivith  their  proper  pbjfficd 
caufer — I  cannot  guefs,  nor  have  1  as  yet 
been  hicky  enough  to  meet  with  any  per* 
iow  who  can  guefs,  what  is  here  meaat 
by  proper  phyfical  caufe.  -  The  very  quc- 
ftion  at  iffue  is,  **  Is  the  motive  of  an  ac- 
tion its  phyfical  caufe;"  which  involves 
the  more  general  queftion,  **  Are  there 
phyfical  caufes  of  voluntary  actions?* 
Both  thefe  queftions  muft  be  anfwcred  ia 
the  negative,  after  ftridly  examining  and 
comparing  voluntary  adlions  with  phyfi- 
cal effecls,  and  the  relation  of  motive  with 
that  of  phyfical  caufe,  efpecially  with  re- 
fpedl  to  the  point  of  conftant  qonjunc* 
tion. 

The 
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The  word  howe^uer  comes  forward  here 
in  a  very  queftionable  fliape.  Does  the  au- 
thor of  the  remark  mean  to  ftate  the  prin- 
ciple of  conftant  conjundlion,  as  an  eflential 
part  of  the  firft  or  of  the  fecond  fuppofition, 
or  to  omit  it  in  both,  or  to  avoid  doing  ei- 
ther the  one  or  the  other,  and  fo  to  evade 
the  decifion  of  the  queftion,  by  efcaping 
from  both  the  horns  of  the  dilemma  ? 

This  laft  is  abfolutely  inadmifllble.  In 
ftridt  and  candid  reafoning,  a  perfon  mu(l 
tak^  his  choice  of  one  or  other  of  the  two 
fup^)o(itions  offered  in  fuch  a  dilemma ;  juft 
as  in  geometry  he  mud  admit,  that  the  line 
A  is  either  equal  to  the  line  B,  or  not  equal 
to  it;  and  if  it  be  not  equal  to  it,  that  it 
mud  be  either  greater  or  lefs  than  it.  From 
what  follows,  however,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  this  unphilofophical  and  im- 
pradlicable  efcape  from  the  dilemma  was 
intended.—"  //  that  phyftcal  caufe  is  only 
attended  with  its  effeSi  nvhen  Simulated  by 
fomething  contingent. ^^  Phyftcal  caufe  fhall 
be  allowed  to  fignify  any  thing  that  the 
author  pleafes ;  and  the  ftrong  metaphor, 
Jiimulated  by^  (which,  taken  literally,  im- 
plies a  kind  of  hfe  and  agency,   both  in 

the 
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the  caufe  ftimulated,  and  in  the  fomething 
Simulating  it),    fliall   be    iinderftood   to 
mean  only  the  occafional  co-exiftencc  and 
co-'operation  (whatever  be  the  mode  of  it) 
of  fomething  elfe.     Then  it  is  plain,  that 
according  to  the  ftate  of  the  cafe  given  by 
the  author  of  the  remark,  in  the  firft  fiap- 
pofition,  what  he  calls  the  phyfical  caufe 
of  the  a6l  of  the  will,  is  reprefented  both 
as  conjlantly  conjoined^  and  at  the  fame  time 
as  not  conjiantly  conjoined  with  its  proper 
a6l ;  conjoined  with  it  only  when  ftimu- 
lated, not  conjoined  with  it  when  not  fti- 
mulated, by  fomething  contingent.     No- 
thing but  the  obfcurity  of  the  expreflions 
which  he  hach   employed,    and  his  ftu- 
dioufly  avoiding  thofe   plain  and  precife 
terms  which  1  have  ufed,  could  have  pre- 
vented him  from  feeing  that  he  has  here 
fallen  into  fomething  rather  worfe  than  a 
contradiction  in  terms  ;  an  incongruity  of 
thought,  of  the  fame  kind  with  that  which 
in  common  language  is  called  a  Bull.  What 
ihould  we  think  of  a  mathematician  who 
fliould  fay,  that  the  fquare  of  the  longefl: 
iide  of  a  triangle  is  conjiantly  equal  to  the 
fum  of  the  fquares  of  the  other  two  fides 
of  it  J    but   that,    however  conftant  this 

relation 
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relation  might  be,  it  took  place  only  in 
the  contingent  cafe  of  the  triangle  being 
right  angled  ? 

Or  what  (hould  we  fay  of  a  chemift  who 
fhould  maintain,  that  water  was  the  men^ 

Jlruum^  or  proper  phyfical  caufe  of  the  fo- 
lution  of  filver  and  of  mercury;  and  that 
it  was  conftantly  conjoined  with  that  ef- 
fedl  on  thofe  bodies  when  put  into  it ; 
but  that  this  phyfical  caufe,  however  con- 
ftantly conjoined  with  its  efFedl,  was  at- 

.  tended  with  its  efFe<5l  only  when  ftimula- 
tcd  by  a  certain  quantity  of  nitrous  acid, 
and  a  certain  degree  of  heat  ? 


"O" 


Or  what  fliould  we  think  of  a  phyfician 
who  fhould  afFert,  that  a  few  grains  of 
cryftals  of  tartar  arc  the  proper  phyfical 
caule  of  fevere  vomiting,  and  are  con- 
ftantly followed  by  it ;  but  that,  hoivever 
conftant  this  may  be,  it  happens  only  when 
the  cryftals  of  tartar  are  ftimuLited  by  a 
certain  quantity  of  antimony  ? 

Whatever  be  thought  of  the  chemift, 
the  phyfician,  and  the  mathematician,  in 

thefc 
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thefc  fuppofed  cafes,  muft  be  thought  of 
the  metaphyfician  who  conceives,  that  the 
ad^  of  the  will  are  conftantly  conjoined 
with  their  proper  phyfical  caule ;  but  that, 
hcrwruerconfisLnily  they  are  conjoined  with 
it,  this  phyfical  caule  is  only  attended  with 
its  effecfl  when  flimulated  by  fomething 
contingent. 

I  have  confidered  this  point  the  more 
minutely,  becaufe  the  incongruity  of 
thought  which  every  attentive  reader  muft 
find  16  glaring,  feems  to  be  imputed  to 
me.  The  expreffion  conveying  it  appears 
in  the  Hating  of  my  fide  of  the  queftion; 
but  I  dilclaim  it.  It  will  appear  clearly, 
both  from  the  explanation,  and  from  the 
uniform  ufe  and  application  of  the  terms 
conjunnion^  feparation^  conjlanty  occqfional^ 
&c.  as  applied  to  motives  and  adions, 
caufes  and  eiFedls,  and  from  the  many  in- 
ftances  given  of  their  conjuncflion  and  of 
their  feparation,  in  my  Eflay,  that  I  could 
not  have  fallen  into  fuch  an  incongruity  of 
thought  as  that  under  confideration. 

As  my  own  way  of  Hating  my  own  fide 

of 
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of  the  argument,  or  thofe  propofitions 
which  I  mean  to  prove,  is  at  leaft  clear 
and  precife,  and  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
mode  of  reafoning  which  I  employ,  it  was 
needlefs  to  give,  in  the  remarks,  my  fenti«>- 
ments  in  any  other  words  but  my  own. 
But  if  other  wordjs,  without  neceffity,  were 
to  be  employed  indead  of  my  own,  they 
ought  to  have  been  fuch  as  to  do  juftice  to 
my  argument,  by  exprefling  my  meaning 
with  equal  clearnefs  and  precifion,  and 
without  addition,  diminution,  or  altera*- 
tion. — — As  the  cafe  (lands,  I  may  fay  of 
my  friend's  way  of  reprefenting  my  mean- 
ing, nearly  what  Martial  fays  of  a  per- 
fon's  way  of  reading  or  repeating  hi^ 
verfes : 

^uem  recitas^    mens  efi^   0  Fidentine^  //- 

bellus  : 
Sed  male  cum  recitasy  incipit  ejffh  tuns. 


3T  N<>3 
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N^3- 

As  there  feems  to  be  almofl:  always  (pcr- 
liaps  even  in  fleep)  £>me  fucceflioa  or  train 
of  thoughts  going  on,  over  which  a  pcr- 
fon  has  but  a  partial  and  limited  volan-* 
tary  power;  and  as  a  metaphyfician  may 
chufe  to  call  any  volition  that  occurs  in 
fuch  a  train  the  refult  of  the  thoughts 
which  preceded  it,  whether  any  of  them 
fiood  in  the  relation  of  motive  to  it  or 
not;  and  as  fuch  trains  of  thought  can-^ 
not  be  made  the  ftibjedl  of  open  obier- 
ration  and  experiment,    but   may   eafily 
be  made  the  fubjedl  of  endlefs  cavil  and 
verbal  altercation,  I  muft  difregard  alike, 
as  no  way  related  to  my  mode  of  rca- 
ibning,  the  ifirft  fentencc  of  this^  asd  the 
laft  of  the  preceding  paragraph.     But  the 
claufe,  "  As  far  as  it  ts  neceffary  to  trace 
back  the  Jleps  of  them^^  deferves  fome  at- 
tention.    It  is  not  neccflary  to  trace  the 
fteps  of  them  at  all,  if  the  objedl  be  on- 
ly to    afcertain  the  relation    of    motive 
and  adlion  with  refpedl  to   their  condaiit 
or  their   occafional    and   feparable    con- 
junftion  :    for  this  will  appear  by  obfer- 
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ving,  whetter  adlions  are  always  done,  or 
only  fometimes,  on  the  application  of 
their  refpedlive  motives ;  which  is  a  mat- 
ter of  fimple  obfervation  and  experiment, 
and,  as  has  already  been  fully  explained, 
may  be  eafily  known  without  any  regard 
CO  the  number  or  to  the  nature  of  the  fteps 
of  the  train  of  thought  intervening  be- 
tween the  motive  and  the  overt  adl. 

If  the  objedl  be  to  afcertain  that  rela- 
tion metaphyfically^  (if  I  may  be  allowed 
the  expreflion),  by  mere  confcioufnefs  and 
attention  to  our  own  thoughts,  which  I 
think  a  very  bad  plan,  becaufe  it  is  very 
difficult,  and  fubjed  to  endlefs  cavil;  then 
it  is  neceffary  to  trace  every  ftep  of  the 
train  of  thought  back  as  far  as  the  motive, 
and  forward  as  far  as  the  adlion,  elfe  the 
relation  between  thefe,  as  to  the  conftancy 
or  feparability  of  their  conjunction,  can 
never  be  difcovered. 

But  if  the  objedl  be  only  to  evade  the 
decifion  of  the  queftion  concerning  the  re- 
lation of  motive  and  adion  by  neceffary 
confequences  and  open  experiment ;  then, 
3  T  2  to 
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to  be  Aire,  it  is  neceflary  to  avoid  tracing 
the  fteps  of  the  train  of  thought,  cither 
back  to  the  motive,  or  forward  to  the  ac- 
tion :  and  it  is  expedient  to  fpeak  of  it 
in  the  mod  ambiguous  and  indefinite 
terms ;  and  to  put  it,  and  to  leave  it,  as 
much  in  the  dark,  and  as  much  out  of  the 
reach  of  experiment,  as  pof&ble. 

"  The  doilrine  of  the  Ncceffitarians  is 
tvvvoszD  to  her  Whyfuppofed?  Have 
I  mifreprefented  it  any  way,  either  from 
midake  and  ignorance,  or  from  defign  ? 
Have  I  not  given  it  in  the  very  words  of 
Mr  Hume  ?  Have  not  his  do<flrine  and 
his  phrafeology  been  adopted  by  Dr 
Priestly  ?  Is  not  my  mode  of  reafbn-- 
ing  perfedlly  independent  of  them,  and  of 
their  phrafeology,  and  of  their  dodtrine  ? 
Is  not  the  propofition  which  I  undertake 
to  demonftrace  ftated  clearly  and  precife- 
ly  *  ?  and  is  it  not  dire6tly  contrary  to  the 
doclrine  of  Neceflity  ?  If  my  dilemma  be 
complete,  my  notion  of  condant  conjunc- 
tion precife,   my  axioms  arifing  from  it 

*  Pag-  171.  ^    / 
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juft ;  and  if  my  inferences  with  refpedl  to 
the  refult  in  the  various  cafes  put  be  (Iridl- 
ly  neceflary  confequences  of  the  principle 
affumed,  (the  diredl  contrary  of  what  I 
mean  to  demonftrate) ;    and  if  thefe  in- 
ferences be  falfe  or  abfurd ;  is  not  my  de- 
monftration  perfedl  ?  and  would  it  not  be 
fo,   though  neither  Mr  Hume,  nor  Dr 
Priestly,    nor  any  other   philofopher, 
had  ever  dated  or  taught  any  dodlrine  of 
Neceffity,    nay,  though  my  opinion  had 
been  quite  new  to  mankind,  and  the  con- 
trary opinion  as  natural  and  as  univerlal 
among  them,  as  the  belief  of  the  flatnefs 
and  (lability  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  daily 
motion  of  the  fun   and  ftars  around  it  ? 
If  fo,  I  can  have  no  occafion  to  confider 
any  one  of  the  numberlefs  opinions  or  fy- 
llems  that  may  be  called  dodlrines  of  Ne- 
ceffity.     For  they  muft  either  involve,  or 
not  involve,  the  propofitioa  contradictory 
to  mine  in  page  171  :    if  they  do  involve 
it,  they  are  refuted  by  my  argument,  un- 
lefs  fome  error  in  it  can  be  pointed  out : 
if  they  do  not  involve  the  proportion  con- 
tradidory  to  mine,  requiejcant  in  pace :    I 
do  not  wifh  to  dilj^urb  them,  nor  to  quar- 
rel 
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rel  with  them  about  their  names^  and  it 
15  plain  that  my  argument  can  never  readi 
them. 

—  **  That  every  apprehenGon  and  dc- 
fire  of  attainable  good,  or,  in  the  language 
of  the  Ejfay^  every  motive/' — If  the  appre-^ 
hen/ion  and  deftre  of  attainable  good^  or,  more 
concifely,  deftre^  (for  defire  implies  appre* 
henfion,  and  the  notion  of  good  in  the 
objedl  deOred),  had  been  given  as  fyno* 
;iymous  with  motive^  or  explanatory  of  i^ 
or  as  a  definition  of  it,  I  fhould  hav«  ac« 
quiefced  in  it  as  a  fair,  though,  for  rea- 
ions  formerly  mentioned,  a  very  needlefs 
definition  of  motive,  and  one  that,  for  rea- 
ibns  abundantly  obvious,  might  be  fubjeS 
to  many  cavils. 

But  here  I  find  in/tnuated  a  diftindtion, 
and  perhaps  an  important  difference,  be- 
tween motive  and  deftre  of  attainable  good. 

Why,  in  the  language  of  the  EJfay  ?  This 

is  an  infinuation  that  the  language  of  the 

EfTay,  at  lead  in  fo  far  as  relates  to  the 

ufe  of  the  term  Motive^  is  difiSsrent  from 

.  .  common 
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common  and  from  philofophical  language. 
If  it  be  fo,  it  is  very  bad  indeed ;  nay 
more,  the  Eflay  itfelf,  inftead  of  being,  as 
the  author  intended,  a  fpecimen  of  pa- 
tient candid  difquilition,  and  good  rea- 
ibning,  amounting  to  a  rigorous  demon- 
ftration  of  the  point  in  queftion,  muft  be 
one  of  the  vileft  quibbles  that  ever  was 
obtruded  on  the  world,  either  with  re- 
fpedl  to  this  or  to  any  other  fubje<fl ;  and 
the  author  of  it  muft  have  defervedly  for- 
feited all  credit,  both  in  point  of  under- 
ftanding  and  of  candour. 

An  objedion  to  the  Eflay  fo  important 
ought  to  have  been  expreflcd  fully  and 
clearly,  not  conveyed  by  a  feemingly  ca- 
fual  hint  or  infinuation ;  and  a  cenfure  on 
the  author  of  it,  at  once  fo  fevere  and  fo 
groundlefs,  ought  not  to  have  been  ex- 
prefled  or  conveyed  in  any  way. 

That  I  have  not  miftaken  the  meaning 
of  the  hint  in  queftion,  nor  done  any  in- 
juftice  to  the  author  of  the  remark  in  thefe 
obfervations  on  it,  will  appear  from  com- 
paring this  hint,  arid  the  exprefEon  fuch 

motives^ 
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motives t  in  the  end  of  N^  3.  with  the  ge- 
neral tenor   of  the  fubfequent  remarksi 
and  particularly  with  the  two  laft  fenten- 
ces  of  N^  5.     In  the  former  of  thefe,  it  is 
faid  to  be  ^^  a  miflake  to  have   fuppofedi 
that,  according  to  the  Neceflitarians,  eve- 
ry apprehenfion  and  defire  of  attainable 
good  had  a  determinate  influence  on  the 
will.'*     Let  it  be  remembered,  that  I  rca- 
fon  about   the  conftancy  or  inconftancy 
of  the  conjundlion  of  motive  and  volun* 
tary  adions^  not  about  the  influence  of  dc- 
iires  on  the  ivill ;  and  that  it  is  abfolutely 
impoflible  that  I  fliould  have  fallen  into 
any  miflake  with   refpedl   to  a   point  oo 
which  I  had  neither  exprefled  nor  formed 
any  opinion.     Such   deftres  either  are  or 
are  not  motives :  if  they  are,  I  am  perfedl- 
ly  right  as  to  the  dodlrine  of  the  Necefli- 
tarians ;  if  they  are  not,  I  at  lead  am  not 
miftaken  with  refpedl  to  it,  as  I  have  ne- 
ver faid  nor  tho'ught,  that,  according  to 
their  dodlrine,    any  things  elfe  but  mo* 
tives  were  condantly  conjoined  with  ac- 
tions.    In  the   latter  of  thofe  fentences, 
(N^j.),  it  is  faid,  that "  no  Neceflitarian  re- 
quires any  argument  to  be  convinced,  that 

there 
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there  Is  no  conftant  conjundlion  between 
them  (defires  of  attainable  good)  and  hu^ 
man  adlions/' 

Here  there  is  an  explicit  acknowledge-^ 
ment,  that  fuch  defires  are  not  condantly 
conjoined  with  a(5lions  j  and  tho'  nothing 
is  faid  with  refpedl  to  the  conftant  conjunc- 
tion of  motive  and  adlion,  about  which  I 
reafbn ;  yet  it  is  certainly  implied,  that 
they  are  conftantly  conjoined ;  and  there-** 
fore  that  a  motive  is  fomething  different 
from  a  defire  of  attainable  good. 

In  the  remarks,  as  they  are  printed, 
there  is  no  diftindl  enunciation  of  what 
the  author  of  them  means  by  motives ; 
nor,  confequently,  is  it  clear  what  kind 
and  degree  of  perverfion  of  language  he 
means  to  impute  to  me  with  refpedl  to  the 
life  which  I  make  of  that  term.  But  in 
the  remarks,  as  I  firft  received  them  from 
the  author  of  them,  this  was  fully  ex- 
plained by  a  few  fentences,  which  made 
the  latter  part  of  N®  14. ;  the  fubftance  of 
which  was,  "  That  by  the  term  Motive^ 
in  the  language  of  the  Ncceflitarians,  he 
3  U  under- 
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underftood  only  thofe  gratifications  which 
have  obtained  a  judgement  aicertaioing 
their  fupcrior  merits,  upon  the  whole^  to 
others  in  competition  with  them. — ^That 
this  import  of  the  term  feemed/igreeabk  to 
Dr  Johnfon  s  interpretation  of  it,  **  That 
which  determines  the  choice,"—**  That 
which  incites  to  adlion."  As  he  obler* 
ved,  however,  that  in  the  Eflay  it  feemed 
employed  to  denote  any  appreheniion  and 
de(ire  of  attainable  good,  whether  its  fa* 
periority  to  others,  in  competition  with  it; 
had  been  afcertained  or  not,  he  avcdded 
making  ufe  of  it  in  his  remarks/* 

Allowing  the  flrongly  metaphorical  ex- 
predions  in  thefe  fentences  to  pafs  without 
difcuffion,  let  us  confider  only  the  general 
import  of  this  remark,  as  (hewn  by  the 
?ipplication  of  it  to  particular  inftances. 
It  amounts  plainly  to  this.  That  thofe  dc- 
fires,  &c.  alone^  are  motives,  according  to 
which  a  perfon  thinks  fit,  judges  proper, 
determines,  refolves,  or  chufes  to  adt;  or 
according  to  which  he  does  adl,  when  not 
hindered  by  phyfical  impediments  :  For 
example,  that  in  the  cafe  put,  p.  226.  the 

porter's 
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porter's  dcfire  to  earn  a  certain  number  of 
guineas  is  a  motive ;  but  that  his  defire 
of  earning  an  equal  number  of  half- 
Aguineas  is  no  motive.  In  like  manner^ 
when  a  gay  rake  marries  a  difagreeable 
rich  old  woman^  his  defire  to  get  pof- 
feflion  of  her  fortune  is  a  motive;  but 
his  diflike  to  her  perfon  is  no  motive^ 
And  when  a  fturdy  rogue  endures  the 
torture,  rather  than  confefs,  and  be  hang- 
ed, his  diflike  to  hanging  is  a  motive,  his 
abhorrence  of  pain  is  none :  but  when  a 
rogue  of  a  feebler  frame  yields  to  the  tor- 
ture, or  to  the  fear  of  it,  and  confefles^ 
though  he  knows  he  mud  be  hanged  if  he 
docs  fo,  his  abhorrence  or  his  fear  of 
pain  is  a  motive,  his  averfidn  to  hanging 
is  none.  And  when  a  mifcr  delivers  his 
purfe  to  a  highwayman  who  civilly  puts 
a  piftol  to  his  bread,  he  has  a  motive  for 
giving  away  his  money,  but  none  for 
keeping  it. 

It  will .  appear  from  the  whole  tenor  of 
my  reafoning,  as  well  as  from  federal  par- 
ticular obfervations  in  my  EfTay,  for  ex- 
ample in    p.  133.  and  461.   to  464.  that 
3  U   2  I 
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I  was  not  unprepared  for  this  kind  of  ob- 
jedlion;  that  it  was  eafy  for  me  to  an- 
fwer  it ;  and  impof&ble  for  me  to  think  it 
of  ^ny  weight,  or  to  regard  it  as  any 
thing  elfe  but  a  wilful  perverfion  of  lan- 
guage. 

I  was,  however,  mortified  to  meet  with 
it  in  thefe  remarks ;  not  for  my  own  fake, 
but  my  friend's  :  for  I  was  peculiarly 
pledged  to  publifh  his  remarks,  with  my 
anfwers  to  them,  if  I  did  not  think  his 
objedlions  valid.  I  could  not  anfwer  this 
objedlion,  without  vindicating  myfelf 
from  the  imputation  of  quibbling;  nor 
do  this,  without  retorting,  and  fixing 
that  charge  on  him.  For  it  is  plain,  that 
either  he  or  1  muft  be  quibbling  on  this 
point,  in  a  manner  almoft  unparalleled. 

In  hopes  of  faving  myfelf  the  trouble 
and  vexation  of  fuch  a  long  difcuftion  a- 
bout  words,  which  can  avail  nothing  as 
to  the  decision  of  the  philofophical  que- 
flion,  I  explained  very  fully  my  notion  of 
it  to  a  brother  Neceflitarian  of  the  author 
of  the  remarks,  referred  him  to  the  paf- 

fages 
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fages  in  my  Eflay  in  which  thefe  verbal 
obje(3ions  were  anticipated  and  difcuffed, 
and  prevailed  on  him  to  rcprefent  to  the 
author  of  them  what  I  thought  of  them, 
as  unphilofophical  in  themfelves,  and  in 
one  point  of  view  injurious  to  me,  and 
requiring  an  anfwer  which  implied  a  re- 
torting of  the  charge  of  perverting  lan- 
guage, or  quibbling,  which  they  conveyed 
by  fuch  ftrong  implication ;  and  in  my 
name  to  beg  the  author  to  reconfider  them 
maturely. 

He  did  fo  accordingly ;  and  after  fome 
time  returned  them  to  me,  with  the  latter 
part  of  N^  14.  erafed,  (but  not  made  ille- 
gible), and  the  following  marginal  note 
fubjoined  to  it ;  "I  think  the  paflage  may 
"  b<*fpared;  and  therefore  1  prefer  dele- 
**  ting  to  illuftrating  it." 

*  As  the  paflage  (N®  14.)  was  erafed  a- 
vowedly  as  being  Juperfluous^  and  on  that 
account  j  as  it  was  not  retra(5led  as  erro- 
neous, nor  acknowledged  to  be  unjuftwith 

♦  MS.  Penes  me* 

refped 
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refpcifl  to  me ;  as  the  fame  meaning  U 
conveyed  by  irrefiflible  implication  in  o- 
ther  pafTages  of  the  remarks  which  are  al- 
lowed to  be  printed,  and  as  indeed  it 
plainly  pervades  the  whole  reafbning  in 
the  remarks ;  I  find  myfelf  (lill  under  the 
unpleafant  neceflity  of  difcufling  it  fully j 
not  that  I  think  it  a  point  of  the  fmalleft 
confequence  in  fcience,  or  even  in  the 
queftion  of  liberty  and  neceflity,  as  I  hope 
foon  to  fhew ;  but  becaufe  I  am  fenfible  I 
am  not  intitled  to  be  attended  to  in  any 
reafoning,  till  1  have  fhewn  that  I  have 
neither  made,  nor  attempted  to  make, 
any  fuch  innovation  or  perverfion  in  com- 
mon language,  as  is  imputed  to  me.  In 
juftice  to  the  author  of  the  remarks,  I 
have  taken  his  own  explanation  of  his  own 
hints. 

The  term  Motwe  is  plainly  relative ;  the 
notion  of  it  implies  or  involves  fome  other 
notions,  fuch  as  defire,  objedl,  agent,  ac- 
tion, and  many  others.  In  this  refpedl  it 
refembles  many  other  familiar  notions  of 
things  fomewhat  of  the  fame  clafs  or  ca- 
tegory with  itfelf }  as  for  example,  agent, 

(in 
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(in  its  mod  general  meaning),  or  writer, 
poet,  painter,  dancer,  in  particular ;  in* 
(Irument,  in  general,  of  fpade,  axe,  ruler, 
compaiTes,  telefcope,  in  particular;  phy- 
fical  caufe  in  mechanical  philofophy  and 
chemiftry,  fuch  as  impulfe  or  heat ;  exci- 
ting phyHoIogical  caufe  of  the  phenomena 
in  animal  and  vegetable  life,  fuch  as  heat, 
air,  and  water;  evidence  in  general,  or 
tcftimony  in  particular,  with  refpedt  to 
belief.  All  thefe  things  imply,  as  cor- 
relatives, fome  other  things,  events,  chan- 
ges, effedls,  adions,  &c. ;  that  is,  they 
can  never  be  conceived,  or  thought  of^ 
any  more  than  motive  can,  without  con- 
ceiving or  thinking  of  fomething  elfe. 
But  this  implied  relation  may  be  confi- 
dered  in  two  very  different  points  of  view, 
and,  ftridlly  fpeaking,  is  of  two  kinds, 
the  one  remote  and  general,  the  other 
immediate  and  particular ;  the  former 
condant,  and  effential  to  the  notions  in 
quedion,  the  latter  only  occafional  and 
accidental,  and  by  no  means  effential  to 
or  implied  in  thofe  notions  refpedively. 
Thus  wc  may  regard  an  agent,  inflru- 
ment,  caafe,  or  motive,  feverally,  either 

as 
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as  bearing  a  conftant  implied  remote  and 
general  relation  to  their  refpedlivc  kinds  of 
correlatives,  or  as  bearing  an  occafional 
more  immediate  relation  to  particular  m- 
dividual  in/lances  of  their  refpedlive  corre- 
latives.    And  in  good  language,  fuch  as 
is  ufed  in  converfation  by  well   educated 
perfons,  and  in  writing  by  the  mod  c- 
fteemed  authors,  the  relative  terms  in  que- 
ftion  are   employed  equally  (though  not 
indifcriminately)  both  in  the  general  and 
in   the   particular  meaning  that   I  have 
mentioned;   which  it  ma.y  be  expedient 
now  to  lUuflrate  by  particular  examples. 

In  good  broad  Englifh,  we  call  a  fpade 
a  fpade  \  mt2imng  thereby  an  inftrument 
adapted  for  digging  the  ground,  and  very 
often  ufed  for  that  purpofe.  But  we  call 
it  equally  a  fpade,  whether  it  be  adlually 
and  immediately  employed  in  that  way  by 
any  perfon,  or  not.  It  may  be  new,  and 
never  once  ufed  :  it  may  have  been  ufed, 
and  long  laid  afide  :  the  perfon  who  has 
got  poifeflion  of  it  may  have  no  thoughts 
of  ever  ufing  it ;  he  may  be  confidering 
^.  whether  he  (hall  ufe  it  or  not;  he  may  be 

refolving 
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refolving  to  ufe  it ;  he  may  have  refolved 
to  lay  it  down ;  he  may  be  ufing  it  not  as 
a  fpade,  but  as  a  flaff,  or  as  a  lever,  or  as 
an  oar,  or  as  a  weapon  of  offence  or  of  de- 
fence. Still,  however,  in  all  thefe  cafes, 
we  call  it  an  inflrument,  in  contemplation 
of  a  certain  relation  it  bears  to  fuch  ac- 
tions generally  as  may  be  done  with  it ; 
and  we  call  it  a  fpade,  in  contemplation 
of  the  fame  kind  of  relation  that  it  bears 
to  the  adion  of  digging  the  ground  parti- 
cularly, though  remotely.  Take  away 
the  notion  of  fuch  relations,  and  it  could 
not  be  thought  either  a  fpade,  or  an  in- 
flrument of  any  kind  :  it  would  be  a  body 
of  a  certain  fize  and  (hape,  and  other  pro- 
perties ;  it  would  be  an  aggregate  of  wood 
and  iron,  &c. 

In  like  manner,  we  think  and  fpeafc  of 
a  man  as  an  agent,  perhaps,  as  one  of  mod 
extraordinary  adivity,  even  though  at 
that  particular  moment  he  may  be  doing 
little  or  nothing,  nay,  though  he  be  a- 
iieep. 

So  we  conceive  M  i  lton  to  have  been  a 
3  X'  great 
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great  Englifh  poet,  not  only  in  thofe  boun 
when  he  was  compofing  the  mod  Aiblime 
and  beautiful  pafTages  of  Poradife  Lqfl^ 
but  when  he  was  writing  profe  Latin  let- 
ters for  Oliver  Qromnvell:  and  we  conceive 
both  MiLTOK  and  Addison  to  have  been 
excellent  writers  in  different  ways,  even  at 
thofe  hours  when  they  were  writing  no- 
thing, but  were  engaged  in  the  commoa 
duties  or  bufinefs  of  life. 

We  conceive  and  fpeak  of  heat  and  air, 
^nd  light  and  water,  as  the  acceflbry  eaur 
fes  of  vegetation,  on  account  of  the  gene- 
ral remote  relation  which  all  and  each  of 
them  bear  to  the  growth  of  plants,  the* 
we  underflapd  that  any  one  or  more  of 
them  may  be  applied  to  a  plant,  with- 
out producing  any  growth  in  it;  nay, 
though  all  of  them  may  be  applied  to  a 
plant  that  has  loft  the  vital  principle, 
without  having  any  fuch  effe(S  on  it. 

We  fpeak  of  human  teftimony  as  a  kind 
of  evidence,  or  ground  of  belief,  withouc 
regard  to  the  contingent  fad  of  belief  in 
finy  particular  inftance  correfponding  to 
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it.  Tfi  ca/e  of  the  oppofition  or  inconfi(len« 
ty  of  equally  good  teftimonies,  no  belief^ 
but  doubt,  would  be  the  refult :  and  in 
cafe  of  the  mod  unim peached  teftimony, 
in  oppoficion  to  direcSl  fenfation  and  per- 
ception, or  even  to  di(lin<5l  memory,  be- 
lief would  take  place,  contrary  to  the  te- 
flimony.  Still,  however,  in  regard  of 
the  general  and  remote  relation  of  telli- 
tnony«  to  belief,  it  is  called  Evidence. 

We  often  have  occafion  to  fpeak  of  phy- 
fical  cau(es,  fuch  as  impulfe,  gravitation^ 
heat,  menftrua,  &c.  confidcring  only  their 
remote  or  general  relation  to  their  refpec- 
tive  efFedls,  fuch  as  motion,  fufion,  folu- 
tion,  &c.  without  regard  to  their  being 
applied  at  any  particular  time  to  any  par- 
ticular body  in  whom  fuch  effecfl  can  take 
place.  But  we  conceive,  that  whenever 
they  are  applied  to  bodies  between  which 
and  them  the  relation  in  queiHon  fubfilts, 
their  effedts  will  conftantly  take  place.  This 
is  precifely  what  is  meant  by  the  relation 
of  conftant  conjundlion  about  which  I 
have  realoned ;  and  which  Jiems  to  lubfift 
between  phyfical  caufes  and  effects ;  but 
3X2  certainly 
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certainly  does  not  fubfift  between  motives 
(commonly  fo  called)  and  the^  voluntary 
adions  of  men. 


The  fame  obfervations  and  reafonings, 
which  it  cannot  furely  be  neceffary  to  il- 
luftrate  more  fully,  are  ftridHy  applicable 
to  the  term  Motive :  and  that,  in  faft, 
this  term  is  commonly  employed  in  this 
general  fenfe,  will  appear  fufficicntly  from 
the  following  examples. 

"  And  truly  it  appears  to  me,  that  the 
•*  whole  fpecies  are  hurried  on  by  the  fame 
•*  deftres^  and  engaged  in  the  fame  pur- 
•*  fuits,  according  to  the  different  (lages 
"  and  divifions  of  life.  Youth  is  devoted 
*'  to  luft,  middle  age  to  ambition,  aid  age 
*'  to  avarice.  Thele  are  the  three  general 
"  Motives  or  Principles  of  Action, 
*'  both  in  good  and  bad  men  j  though  it 
"  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  they  change 
"  their  names,  and  refine  their  natures, 
according  to  the  temper  of  the  perfbn 
v%"liom  they  direB  and  animate.  For  with 
the  good,  lull  becomes  virtuous  love, 

"  ambition 
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^*  ambition  true  honour,  and  avarice  the 
"  care  of  pofterity." 

Addison,  Tatler^  N^  120. 

In  this  paflage  it  may  be  obferved,  that 
the  term  Motive  is  applied  in  its  moft 
common,  that  is,  its  abfolute  or  general 
meaning ;  that  certain  dejires  are  exprcfsly 
C2\\td  motives^  or  principles  of  aSiion^  with- 
out the  fmallefl:  infinuation  of  a  motive 
being  any  thing  different  from  a  defire^  or 
of  a  deftre  becoming  a  motive  in  certain 
circumftances  only  :  For  example,  not  till 
the  under/landing  decides  on  its  preference^ 
or  on  the  expediency  of  attempting  the  purfuit 
of  it ;  and  that,  in  the  metaphorical  lan- 
guage employed,  the  defires  are  reprefent- 
ed  as  hurrying  men  on,  diredling  them, 
animating  them  ;  and  men  are  reprefent- 
ed  as  devoted  to  them.  All  fuch  expreO- 
lions,  whether  literal  and  abftradl,  or  me- 
taphorical and  picSlurefque,  mean  juft  the 
fame  thing,  viz.  that  fuch  defires  are  the 
principles  of  adlion,  or  motives,  about 
which,  and  about  whofe  relation  to  aiflions, 
we  have  occafion  to  reafon. 

Tlie 
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The  definition  of  motme  given  by  Di 
Johnson,  in  his  Didlionary,  though  fuf- 
ficicntly  good  for  all  ordinary  purpofes,  is 
ufelefs,  nay  bad,  in  Icience,  as  being  both 
ilrongly  metaphorical  and  hypothedcal 
But  the  inftances  of  the  ufe  of  the  tensi 
which  he  has  feleded  from  good  authors, 
are  unexceptionable ;  and  I  (hould  defire  do 
better  in  (lances  in  proof  of  what  1  hate 
flated  as  the  proper  meaning  of  Motive. 
They  are  as  follows. 

I  •  "  Hereof  we  have  no  commandmenti 
either  in  nature  or  fcripture^  which  doth 
exadl  them  at  our  hands  ;  yet  thofe  m^ 
trues  there  are  in  both,  which  draw  mod 
cfFedlually  our  minds  unto  them." 

Hooker. 

Here  we  have  plainly  the  abfolute  fenft 
of  the  term  Motives^  implying  only  their 
more  remote  and  general  relation  to  ac- 
tions :  not  a  word  faid  of  the  things  allu-^ 
ded  to  being  motives  only  when  and  after 
"  the  underllanding  decides  on  their  pre- 
ference/* &c.  On  the  contrary,  as  the 
motives  alluded  to  are  faid  to  be  both  in 

nature 
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nature  and  in  fcripture^  it  is  irreGiiibly 
implied  that  they  are  motives  before  the 
imderdanding  decides  on  their  preference, 
nay,  whether  it  ever  does  fo  or  not ;  juft 
as  the  things  alluded  to  in  the  fird  claufe 
of  the  fentence  are  comtnandments^  v^hef  her 
a  perfbn  or  a  perfon's  underftanding  de- 
cides on  their  preference,  or  on  the  expe* 
dtency  of  obeying  them,  or  not. 

It  would  be  a  palpable  abfurdity  to  fay, 
that  there  are  both  in  nature  and  in  fcrip- 
ture  fome  things,  on  the  preference  of 
which,  and  on  the  expediency  of  at- 
tempting the  puriuit  of  them,  the  un«- 
derftanding  of  every  perfon  who  has  at- 
tended or  is  to  attend  to  nature,  or  who 
kas  read  or  is  to  read  the  fcripture,  has 
decided. 

2.  "  Why  in  that  rawnefs  left  you  wife 
and  children,  thofe  precious  motives^  thofe 
ilrong  knots  of  love,  without  leave  taking." 

ShaK£SP£AR£. 

Part  of  what  Malcolm  fays  to  Macduff;  and 
a  l^iod  of  reproach  to  him  for  not  providing 

for 
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for  the  fafety  of  his  family.  The  uncouth 
word  rawnefs  means  unprepared  or  unpro- 
vided (late.  The  expreffion  is  in  another 
refpedt  elliptical :  in  flridt  and  full  philo- 
fophical  language,  the  wife  and  children 
could  not  be  called  motives :  they  are  pro- 
perly the  objedls  of  certain  afiedtionsi 
which  afiedlions  are  the  motives.  Suppo- 
iing  his  wife  and  children  to  have  beta 
hateful  or  indifferent  to  Macdvff^  thqr 
could  not  have  been  called  by  Malcolm 
"  precious  motives/'  in  the  fenfc  here  con- 
veyed. But  as  Macduff  is  reprefented  as  a 
good  man,  and  paffionately  fond  of  his 
wife  and  children,  the  ellipfis  is  eafilyfap- 
plied,  and  the  meaning  of  the  paflage  is 
in  a  moment  fully  underftood.  But  it  is 
plain,  that  the  term  Motives  is  applied  to 
things  or  condderations  which  could  not 
altogether  have  efcaped  the  attention  of 
the  agent,  but  on  the  preference  of  which 
neither  he  nor  his  underftanding  had  de- 
cided. They  were  motives  according  to 
which  he  did  not  ad) ;  that  is,  motives  fe- 
parated  from  their  proper  adions. 


iC 


What  can  be  a  ilronger  motive  to 
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a  firm  trufl:  on  our  Maker,  than  the  gi- 
ving us.  his  Son  to  fuffer  for  us  ?" 

Addison. 
f 

This  is  plainly  the  abfolute  fenfe  of  mo- 
tive, from  its  remote  and  general  relation 
to  the  a6lion  in  queflion,  and  predicated 
of  a  thing,  whether  the  underftanding  de- 
cides on  its  preference  or  not.  The  fame* 
may  b6  faid  with  refpedl  to  the  following 
inftance,  the  laft  given  by  Dr  Johnson  j 

4.  "  The  motive  for  continuing  in  the 
fame  (late,  is  only  the  prefent  fatisfadlion 
in  it;  the  motive  to'change  is  always  fome 
tmeafinefs." ^Locke. 

If  any  philofophers,  in  their  reafonings 
about  motives  and  acflions,  had  chofen  to 
ufe  iht  term  Motive  in*  a  peculiar  meaning 
of  their  own,  diflFerent  from,  and  much 
more  limited  than,  the  common  meaning 
of  it,  (which  ivould  have  been  very  need- 
lefs,  and  not  very  wife,  as  it  could  be  no 
addition  to  our  knowledge),  they  ought  to 
have  begun  by  explaining  precifely,  and 
illuftrating  fully,  the  fenfc  in  which  they 
3  Y  ufed 
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ufed  the  term ;    clfe  their  condudt  might 
juflly  have  been  reckoned  uncandid,  as 
well  as  their  reafoning  bad  or  frivolous. 
And  if  Mr  Hum£  and  his  followers  had 
fairly  announced,  that  in  all  their  reaibn- 
ings   about  the   conftant  conjundlion  of 
motives  and  adlions,  they  meant  by  mo- 
tives thofe  defires  only  on  the  preference 
of  which  the  underftanding  had  decided, 
it  would  inftantly  have  been  difcovered| 
that  their  dodrines  bore  no  relation  to  the 
fcientific  queftion  at  iffue ;  and  that  thofe 
great  philofophers   had  a  mind  only  to 
make  themfelves  merry  (according  to  the  , 
cudom  of  metaphyficians)  at  the  expence 
of  the  ignorant  vulgar,  who  could  not  fail 
to  flare  at  fuch  marvellous  novelties  j  juft 
as  they  would  flare  if  a  philofopher  fhould 
tell  them,  that  a  certain  quadruped,  oa 
which  he  occafionally   rode,    was   not  a 
horfe,  but  only  a  beafl,  while  he  was  feed- 
ing in  a  meadow,  or  flanding  in  a  ftable, 
nay,  even  though  fairly  bridled  and  fad- 
died  ;  but  that  as  foon  as  the  philofopher 
beflrode  the  beafl,  and  clapped  fpurs  to 
him,  then  he  became  bona  fide  2l  horfe,  as 
appeared  by  his  movement  j  or  if  the  phi- 
lofopher 
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lofopher  fhould  gravely  affure  them,  that 
a  portion  of  the  flefh  of  an  ox,  even  tho' 
properly  boiled  or  roafled,  and  fcrved  up 
to  table,  was  not  beef,  but  only  meat ; 
but  that  as  foon  as  any  perfon  applied  his 
knife  and  fork  to  it,  and  began  to  eat  of 
it,  then,  and  not  before,  it  became  truly 
beef. 

But  I  am  very  far  from  thinking,  that 
cither  Mr  Hume  or  Dr  Priestly  had 
in  view  any  fuch  frivolous  perverfion  of 
language.  It  appears  to  me  very  plaioly, 
from  the  whole  tenor  of  their  reafbnings 
on  this  fubjedl,  that  by  motives  they  meant 
juft  what  I  and  other  people  who  fpeak 
Englifli  mean  by  the  fame  term;  that 
they  conceived  the  judgement  of  a  per- 
fon (or,  in  the  language  of  the  author  of 
the  remark,  the  decifion  of  the  under- 
ftanding)  with  refpedl  to  adlion,  as  much 
as  his  will,  choice,  or  determination,  to 
be  the  effe(5l  of  the  motive  or  deftre  to  which 
.  they  are  referred ;  and  that  being  mifled 
by  the  analogy  ot  phyfical  caufes,  and  con- 
fequently  attentive  to  thofe  inftances  only 
that  favoured  their  fyftem,  and  regardlefs 
3  Y  2  of 
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of  thofe  that  were  inconfiftent  with  it,  they 
had  raflily  and  erroneoufly  aflerted,  that 
fuch  defires  or  motives  were  conflandy 
followed  by  or  conjoined  with  their  rc- 
fpedtive  adlions,  like  phyfical  cauies  with 
their  efFeds.  And  that  this  was  only  a 
rafli  and  erroneous  alTertion  of  thofe  phi- 
lofophers,  not  their  real  thought  or  be- 
lief, I  judge  from  having  found  it  fo  in 
thofe  who  had  adopted  their  fyftem,  all  of 
whom,  the  author  of  the  remark  inclu- 
ded, as  foon  as  the  proper  cafes  were  fug- 
gefted  to  them,  have  perceived  intuitive- 
ly, without  having  occafion  to  try  any  ex- 
periments, that  fuch  motives  were  not  al- 
ways followed  by,  or  conilantly  connedl- 
ed  with,  their  refpedtive  adlions.  This 
he  acknowledges  fully  in  the  lad  fentence 
of  N°  5. ;  but  with  a  reference  to  the 
preceding  infinuation,  that  fuch  things 
were  not  what  philofophers  meant  by  ;w- 
tivts. 

As  Mr  Hume,  and  thofe  who  have  fol- 
lowcil  liiin  in  his  mode  of  reafoning  con- 
cerning the  conftant  conjun(5lion  of  mo- 
tive and  adion,  have  attended  almoft  fole- 
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ly  to  thofe  cafes  in  which  adlions  were 
done  correfponding  to  the  motives  applied, 
it  cannot  be  expedled,  that  any  of  the  in- 
ftances  which  they  give  in  proof  or  illu- 
(Iration  of  their  fyflem  fhould  be  exam- 
ples, Uke  the  one  quoted  by  Pr  Johnson 
from  Shakespeare,  of  the  application  of 
the  term  Motive  to  defires  not  followed  by 
their  correfponding  adlions.  If  any  fuch 
inftances  had  occurred  to  Mr  Hume,  the 
do(5lrine  of  Conftant  conjundlion  would 
probably  never  have  been  heard  of :  and 
if  any  fuch  had  occurred  to  Dr  Priest- 
ly, it  can  fcarce  be  doubted,  that  inftead 
of  adopting  Mr  Hume's  fyftem,  hewould 
have  fallen  into  the  fame  train  of  thought, 
and  of  demonftrative  reafoning,  that  I 
have  employed  to  refute  that  fyftem.  But 
there  are  many  inftances  in  the  writings 
of  both  thofe  authors  on  this  fubje<ft,  in 
which  the  term  Motive  is  employed,  or 
the  notion  of  it  alluded  to,  in  that  ab- 
folute  and  moft  general  acceptation  which 
I  have  explained,  implying  only  its  remote 
and  general  relation  to  adion :  For  ex- 
ample, 
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"  The  fame  motives  always  produce  the 
^^  fame  a<5lions ;  the  fame  events  follow 
"  from  the  fame  caufes.  Ambition,  ava- 
"  rice,  felf-love,  vanity,  friendfhip,  gc- 
**  nerofity,  public  fpirit;  thefe  paflions, 
"  mixed  in  various  degrees,  and  diftribu- 
"  ted  through  fociety,  have  been  from  the 
•*  beginning  of  the  world,  and  ftill  arc, 
"  the  fource  of  all  the  adlions  and  enter- 
"  prifes  which  have  ever  been  obftrred  a- 

mong  mankind/' 


CI 
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The  pooreft  artificer  —  expedls,  that 
when  he  carries  his   goods  to  market, 

"  and  offers  them  at  a  reafonable  price, 
he  fhall  find  purchafers;  and  (hall  be 
able,  by  the  money  he  acquires,  to  en- 
gage others  to  fupply  him  with  thofe 

"  commodities  which  are  requifite  for  his 

*•  fubfiftence." 

"  A  prifoner,  who  has  neither  money 
"  nor  intereft,"  &c,    as  already  quoted, 

*'  We  confider  not,  that  the  fantafti- 

"  cal 
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"  cal  defire  of  fhewing   liberty,    is  here 
**  the  motive  of  our  adlions/* 

Hume,  pnjjim. 

Not  a  word  is  here  faid  of  fuch  defires^ 
paffions,  &c,  being  no  motives  of  them- 
felves,  and  only  becoming  motives  or 
fources  of  a<flions,  when  the  underftand- 
ing  decides  on  their  preference,  &c.  4  on 
the  contrary,  we  find  them  exprefsly  call- 
ed Motives^  without  any  peculiar  explana- 
tion of  the  term ;  nay,  the  common  ellip- 
fis  is  ufed  ;  the  obje(5l  of  defire,  fuch  as 
goods  and  money,  being  dated  as  the  mo- 
tive. 

The  following  examples  I  feledl  from 
Dr  Priestly. 


€( 


"  That  men  do  in  fadl  adl  accor- 
ding to  their  affeBions  and  deftres^  i.  e. 
"  in  one  word,  according  to  motives^ 

"  It  makes  no  diflTerence  to  fay,  that 
"  the  motive  does  not  immediately  produce 
"  the  adion.  It  is  enough  if  it  neceffa- 
**  rily  produce  the  immediate  caufe  of  the 

"  adion, 
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**  adtion,  or  the  caufe  of  the  immediate 
"  caufe,  8cc. :  For  example,  if  the  *  «w- 
•'  five  excite  the  defire,  the  defire  deter- 
"  mine  the  ivill^  and  the  will  produce  the 
**  aflio7i.  For,  contrive  as  many  mediums 
**  of  this  kind  as  you  pleafe,  it  will  dill 
"  ,  follow,  that  the  adlion  is  ultimately  ac- 
"  cording  to  the  motive,  Jloivs  from  it^  or 
"  depends  upon  it ;  and  therefore,  in  pro- 
"  per  philofophical  language,  the  motive 
"  ought  to  be  called  the  proper  caufe  of 
"  the  adlion.  It  is  as  much  fb  as  any 
"  thing  in  nature  is  the  caufe  of  any  thing 
•*  eife."     Vol.  I.  p.  54-55- 


*'  Moreover,  we  fee  evidently,  not  only 
that  men  are  determined  to  adl  by  cer- 
"  tain  motives,  but  that  the  rngtur  of 
•*  their  adlions  correfponds  alfo  to  what 
piay  be  called  the  intenftty  of  their  mo- 


Ci 
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♦  The  ftriking  peculiarity  of  this  expreffion,  in 
oppodtion  to  his  own  definition  of  motive  given  in 
the  preceding  page,  arifes  from  Dr  Priestlt  ha- 
ving here  inadvertently  ufcd  the  term  Motive  for  the 
objeft  of  the  defire,  for  example  goods  or  money. 
His  meaning  is  clear,  though  his  expreilion  be  vague 
and  iitip'roper. 

"  tives. 
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**  tives.  If  a  mailer  be  adluated  fimply 
"  by  his  anger,  he  will  beat  his  fervant 
"  more  violently,  and  continue  the  cor-» 
"  redlion  longer,  in  proportion  to  the  ^^- 
"  gree  of  his  anger,  or  the  apprehended 
"  caufe  of  his  difpleafure ;  and  kindnefs 
**  operates  exadlly  in  the  fame  manner, 
**  a  ftronger  afFedlion  prompting  to  great- 
"  er,  and  more  kind  offices,  than  a  weak- 
''  er. 


"  Alfo  oppofite  motives,  as  caufes  of 
love  and  hatred,  are  known  to  ba- 
lance one  another,  exadlly  like  weights 
in  oppofite  fcales.  According  to  all  ap- 
pearance, nothing  can  aft  more  inva- 
"  riably,  or  mechanically.  Is  it  poffible, 
"  then,  that  a  philofopher,  obferving 
"  thefe  conftant  and  uniform  appearan- 
**  ces,  fhould  not  conclude,  that  the  pro- 
*'  per  caufe  of  a  man's  adlions  are  the 
**  motives  by  which  he  is  influenced  ? 
"  Strengthen  the  motive,  and  the  adlioa 
*'  is  more  vigorous ;  diminiih  it,  and  its 
**  vigour  is  abated ;  change  the  motive, 
"  and  the  adlion  is  changed;  entirely 
"  withdraw  it,  and  the  adtion  ceafes ;  in- 
3  Z  I*  troduce 
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^*  troduce  an  oppofite  nSotiviB  of  equal 
weight,  and  all  adlion  is  fafpended, 
jud  as  a  limb  is  kept  motionlefs  by  the 
equal  adlion  of  antagonift  mufcles.  As 
^*  far.  as  we  can  judge,  motives  and  flC* 
•*  tions  do,  in  all  poflible  cafes,  ftridly 
correfpond  to  each  other.'*  Pag*  30.  31. 


cc 
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In  this  fuppofed  cafe«  of  the  equal  and 
oppofite  motives  exaflly  balancing  each 
other,  and  all  action  being  fufpended,  it 
is  plain,  that  by  motii/es  muft  be  meant 
things,  fuch  as  pajftons^  dcfircs^  &c.  on  the 
preference  of  any  of  which  the  under^ 
Handing  has  not  decided^  and,  what  is 
more,  cannot  decide.  That  decifion,  or 
judgement,  (which  in  fadl  is  jufl;  what  in 
common  language  we  call  choice,  deter* 
mination,  will,  &c.  as  I  fhall  fpon  have 
occafion  to  fhew),  is  ^-eprefented  by  all 
Neceffitarians  as  quite  involuntary,  and 
completely  determined  by  the  motives  (de- 
iires)  that  are  applied. 

But  furely  any  commentary  on  thefe 
pailages  mud  be  needlefs.  And  it  muft  be 
equally  needlefs  for  me  to  declare,  that  in 
•.  aU 
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all  my  reafotiings  on  this  fubjedl,  I  have 
always  employed  the  term  Motpue^  bona 
fide^  in  what  I  conceived  to  be  its  proper 
fenie,  and  that  in  which  it  was  ufed  by 
Mr  Humk,  Dr  Priestly,  and  other 
philofophers  who  have  held  the  dodrine 
of  Neccflity ;  that  my  EfTay  has  been  care- 
fuliy  perufed  by  thirty  other  perfons,  all 
of  them  well  qualified  to  judge  of  it  in 
every  refpedl,  and  many  of  them  very  un- 
willing to  acquiefce  in  my  reafonings,  and 
very  defirous  to  find  an  error  in  them^ 
none  of  whom  difcovered  or  fufpecfled  any 
fuch  innovation  or  pcrverfion  of  language 
on  my  part,  as  the  author  of  the  remarks 
imputes  to  me ;  that  many  of  thefe  per- 
ibns,  on  my  communicating  to  them  the 
remarks  under  confideration,  agreed  with 
me  in  thinking,  that  the  author  of  the  re- 
mark in  queftioh,  and  not  1,  was  attempt- 
ing an  innovation  in  language  with  re- 
fpedl  to  the  meaning  of  the  term  Motive^ 
and  that  this  innovation  was  equally  un- 
neceffary  and  unavailing ;  that  I  had  often 
converted  and  argued,  on  thefe  fubjeds, 
with  the  author  of  the  remark,  both  ^iva 
'voce  and  in  writing,  in  the  firm  belief, 
3  Z  2  that 
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that  we  both  of  us  meant  the  fame  thing 
by  that  term,  and  certainly  without  ever 
obferving  that  either  he  or  I  fell  into  any 
thing  like  crofs-purpofes  in  our  reafon- 
ings  about  motives^  which  1  think  mujl 
have  happened  if  we  had  annexed  differ- 
ent meanings  to  that  word ;  that  I  never 
heard  from  him  of  any  difference  about 
the  meaning  of  it,  till  fome  time  after  he 
had  perufed,  and  made  feveral 'other  ob- 
jecflions  to,  thofe  fcdlions  of  my  Effay 
in  which  I  demon^lrate,  that  the  things 
ufually  called  motives  are  not  conftantly 
conjoined  with  their  refpedlive  adtions. 
I  therefore  cannot  help  thinking,  that  the 
objection  and  infinuation  in  queftion  is 
merely  an  expedient  to  avoid  admitting 
my  inference ;  that  it  is  uncandid  with  re- 
fpec)  to  me,  and  altogether  unavailing  with 
refpedl  to  the  queftion  at  ilFue,  or  even 
with  refpecfl  to  my  peculiar  mode  of  rea- 
foning. 

I  cannot  better  fhew  how  uncandid  and 
unavailing  it  is,  than  by  ftating  a  pa- 
rallel cafe,  of  the  adopting  an  erroneous 
notion  and  opinion,    and  employing  a 

mere 
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mere  verbal  expedient,  to  avoid  giving  it 
up  even  when  {hewn  to  be  wrong. 

A  certain  Prince  of  Orange,  a  man  of 
good  fenfe,  and  much  knowledge  of  the 
world,  took  notice  of  two  prevailing  vul- 
gar errors :  That  peaceable  men  imagined 
that  a  foldier  was  always  fighting;  and, 
That  a  young  girl  imagined  that  a  lover 
was  alivays^  En  etat. 

This  wife  Prince,  who,  I  prefume,  had 
been  in  his  day  both  a  foldier  and  a  lover, 
knew  better,  and  was  well  qualified  to  re- 
fute fuch  erroneous  opinions.  It  cannot 
even  be  fuppofcd,  that  with  any  man  or 
any  woman  of  good  fenfe  and  candour, 
he  would  find  any  difficulty  in  exploding 
the  errors  in  queftion ;  but  if  he  had  en- 
tered the  lifts  with  a  metaphyfical  Bur- 
gomafter  of  Amfterdam,  or,  foF  his  fiins, 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  foine  little 
Metaphyfician  in  petticoats,  {^ale  porten^ 
turn  neque  militaris  Daunia  in  latis  alit  efcii^ 
letis^  nee  Jiib(S  tellus  geiierat^  leonum  arida 
nutrixj^  I  fufpedl  he  would  have  been  fore 
put  to  it  to  have  fet   them  right,  if  they 

had 
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had  unluckily  fallen  into  the  common  er- 
rors.    The  Burgoniafter  had  only  tO:  fey, 
that  the  man  who  was  not  always   fight- 
ing was  no  foldier  for  him;   and  the  girl 
had  only  to  declare,    that  thp  man  who 
was  not  alivays  En  etat  was  no  Lover  for 
her ;  and  the  wife  Prince  would  certainly 
have  had  the  word  of  the  argument,  and 
mud  foon  have  declined  fb  unequal  and  {o 
unavailing  a  conteft. 

Such  I  conceive  to  be  the  nature  and 
force  of  the  objedion  infinuaced  againft 
my  argument ;  which  I  fliouid  never  have 
thought  of  anfwering,  but  for  the  rca- 
fbn  already  mentioned,  namely,  that  two 
perfons,  of  whofe  talents  and  knowledge 
I  have  the  higheft  opinion,  have  expreiled 
their  approbation  of  it.  It  appears  to  me 
fomewhat  ftrange,  however,  that  neither  of 
them  thought  of  fuch  an  objedlion  to  my 
phrafcology  and  my  mode  of  reafoning, 
tho'both  of  them  were  well  acquainted  with 
my  Effay  for  many  months,  nay  for  years, 
before  thofe  remarks  were  written,  and 
had  often  converfed  with  me  about  it,  and 
even  favoured  me  with  various  remarks 

upon 
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upon  it  in  writings  which  I  have  prefer- 
ved ;  an4  though  fuch  a  perverfion  of  Ian- 
guage,  and  fuch  frivolous  and  uncandid 
reafoning  aA  are  imputed  to  me  by  the 
infinuation  in  quedion,  if  real,  mud  have 
been  (trikingly  obvious  to  them  at  fird 
fight. 

It  only  now  remains  for  me  to  point 
out,  that  fuch  uncandid  and  frivolous 
reafoning  was  not  only  unintended,  but 
quite  unneccffary  on  my  part ;  for  my 
mode  of  reafoning  will  apply  equally  well 
to  afcertain  the  relation  between  deftre  and 
judgement^  (irt  the.  language  of  the  author 
of  the  remark)  y  as  between  motive  and 
ufliotty  (in  common  language),  and  to  fhow, 
chat  what  he  ciih  judgement^  or  the  under^ 
Jlanding  deciding  on  the  preference  of  any  de^ 
Jire  of  attainable  good^  is  a  voluntary  a(5l  of 
the  mind;  and  not  like  belief,  or  judge- 
ment with  refpedl  to.  the  truth  or  falfehood 
of  a  proportion,  which  appears  plainly  to 
be  involuntary. 

The  terms  Judgement ^  or  decifion  of  the 
underjlanding  on  the  preference  of  a  deftre^ 

as 
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as  employed  by  him  on  this  fubjecfly  are 
phrafes  perfedlly  fynonymous  with  chu^ 
ftng^  preferring^  refohing^  &c. :  fo  that^  ad- 
mitting his  phrafeology  with  refpedl  to 
motive^  and  its  conftant  conjun<^ion  with 
adlion,  his  dodlrine  amounts  to  this  only, 
that  men  always  chufe  according  to  the 
motive  according  to  which  they  chufei 
which  is  an  identical  propofition  that  no 
perfon  can  difpute ;  nor  will  any  pcrfon 
difpute,  that  a  man,  when  not  hindered 
by  phyfical  impediments,  will  a^  accor- 
ding to  the  motive  according  to  which  he 
chufes.  But  the  great  philofbphical  que-  • 
ftion  at  iflue  is  of  a  very  different  nature 
from  thefe  frivolous  and  almod  identical 
propofitions ;  it  involves  and  eflentially 
confifts  in  the  inquiry,  what  is  the  rela- 
tion between  the  voluntary  adtions  of  men, 
and  thofe  defires  to  which  they  are  ulti- 
mately referred  as  the  caufes  or  princi- 
ples of  change  from  which  they  proceed  ? 
what  is  the  relation  between  the  perfon 
himfelf,  or  agent,  and  his  voluntary  ac- 
tions ?  in  particular,  is  he  merely  the  fub- 
jedl  in  which  thofe  adlions  take  place, 
like  eficds  in  lifelefs  bodies,  purely  in 

conft- 
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confequence  of  the  caufes  applied,  or  is  he 
in  part,  and,  if  fo,  to  what  extent,  and  iii 
what  manner,  is  he,  the  author,  caufe^ 
or  principle  of  change,  ^to  which  his  ac- 
tions fliould  be  referred,  as  well  as  to  the 
defires,  which  are  by  all  acknowledged  as 
principles  of  change  or  of  adlion. 

The  eflential  part  of  this  inquiry  may 
be  afcertained  without  meddling  with  the 
various  intermediate  fteps,  or  links,  of  the 
procefs  of  thought,  or  feries  of  events,  be- 
tween the  defire  and  the  ultimate  overt 
adl :  and  1  thought,  and  do  ftill  think  it 
better,  to  avoid  the  inquiry  into  thofe 
parts  of  the  procefs  which  cannot  be  made 
the  fubjedl  of  open  unequivocal  experi- 
ment, and  which  require  any  appeal  to 
confcioufnefs ;  for  this  is  little  better  than 
an  appeal  to  the  candour,  to  the  natural 
capacity  or  talents,  and  to  the  acquired 
habits  of  attention  and  reflcdion,  and  of 
intenfe  and  (leady  thought  without  the 
ufe  of  words,  (which  are  ambiguous  and 
deceitful),  of  every  individual  with  whom 
we  may  have  occafion  to  reafon ;  but  thefe 
accompliflimcnts,  even  in  a  moderate  de- 
4  A  gree. 
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degree,  are  very  rare,  and  perhaps  have 
never  yet  been  poffefled  in  abfolute  per- 
fedion  by  any  pcrfon. 

But  if  any  perfon  fliall  chuie  to  rely  on 
his  own  qualifications  in  thofe  refpefts, 
he  may  eafily  apply  my  dilemma  and  my 
mathematical  reafoning  to  the  point  in 
queftion,  the  relation  between  defire  and 
judgement  of  preference ;  the  combination 
of  which  two  things  conditutes  a  motive, 
according  to  the  phrafeology  of  the  au- 
thor of  the  remarks  :  and  he  will  find  it 
to  be  fuch  as  neceflarily  to  imply  the  ex- 
iftence  and  occafional  exertion  of  the  felf- 
governing  power  of  the  perfon,  in  order 
that  the  judgements  of  preference  may  be 
what  we  find  them.  Indeed  for  this  pur- 
pofe  nothing  more  is  required  but  a  very 
flight  change  of  expreffion  [defire  for  «r^ 
tive^  judgement  for  aBiori)  in  Sect,  vi.; 
for  the  firft  part  of  the  dilemma,  and  in 
Sect.  xvi.  xx.  and  xxi.  for  the  iecond 
part  of  it :  and  if  he  fhould  be  likely  to 
bewilder  himfelf  by  the  ufe  of  fuch  hy- 
pothetical expreflions  and   nugatory  pro- 

^fitions  as  thofe  concerning  the  abfolute 
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force,  (Irength,  or  influence  of  defires  in 
producing  judgements,  he  will  find,  mu^ 
tatis  mutandis^  in  S£GT«  xviii,  and  xix.  a 
full  elucidation  of  thofe  things. 

The  initial  letters  of  the  Alphabet  will 
exprefs  the  judgements  (fuppofed  to  be 
known  by  confcioufnefs)  juft  as  precifely 
as  they  would  exprefs  the  overt  adlions 
of  a  perfon,  that  certainly  might  be 
known  by  obfervation.  The  final  letters 
of  it  will  exprefs  the  feveral  dejires  that 
may  be  excited  in^a  perfon,  juft  as  well  as 
they  did  the  motives  about  which  1  rea« 
foned. 

The  relation  between  the  dejires  X,  Y^ 
Z,  and  the  judgements  of  preference  or 
expediency  A,  B,  C,  refpedtively,  that  is, 
correfponding  each  to  each,  A  to  X,  B  to 
Y,  C  to  Z,  muft  be  either  a  conjlant  cofijunc^ 
tion^  (whicli  fully  implies  the  want  of  any 
felf-governing  power  in  the  perfon  or  fub- 
jedl  with  refpedt  to  fuch  judgements),  or 
it  muft  be  not  a  conjiantj  but  an  occqfim^ 
al  zvA  Separable  cotijun^ion. 
4  A  2 
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If  the  firft  part  of  the  dilemma  be  cho- 
fen,  the  fix  canons  or  axioms  refulting 
from  the  notion  of  conftant  conjundlion, 
and  ftated  in  p.  172,  and  fully  illuftrated 
in  the  pages  that  follow  it,  muft,  in  the 
firit  place,  be  either  admitted  or  denied, 
before  it  be  poilible  to  reafon  on  the  fub- 
jed :  for  all  reafoning  rauft  ultimately 
reft  on  firft  principles,  or  acknowledged 
truths  :  and  thefe  canons  are  the  firft 
principles  or  axioms  in  this  kind  of  rea- 
foning. Any  reafoner  who  chufes  to  de- 
ny them,  fhould  do  it  openly  and  expli- 
citly ;  and  when  he  has  done  fo,  I  pre- 
fume  he  will  find  but  few  perfons  difpofed 
to  reafon  with  him  :  and  moft  afTuredly  I 
fhould  not  be  one  of  the  few. 

If  he  admit  them,  we  may  rationally 
proceed  to  inquire  what  the  refult  mujl  be 
in  point  of  judgement  of  preference,  in 
various  particular  inftances,  fuch  as  often 
occur  in  real  life,  or  may  be  produced  by 
ftudy  and  contrivance,  and  which  may  be 
diftin(5lly  conceived  and  exprefled  ;  it  be- 
ing underftood,  that  if  our  reafoning  were 
^o  b?  ftated  fully,  in  the  regular  form  of 
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fyllogifm,  one  of  thofe  axioms  fhould  be 
the  major  propofition,  general  and  affir- 
mative ;  the  inftance  given,  the  minor, 
particular  and  affirmative ;  and  that  the 
conclufion  may  be  left  to  the  decifion  of 
thofe  who  underftand  the  rules  of  logic, 
or  indeed  of  any  perfons  who  poffefs  the 
ufual  intelledlual  faculties  of  mankind. 

To  prevent  (if  it  be  poffible  to  prevent) 
any   idle  verbal   difputes  about  the  rea^ 
lity  of  thofe  defires,  the  relation  of  which 
to  judgements   of    preference  we    mean 
to   afcertain,    I   beg    it  may  be   under- 
ftood,  that  we  fuppofe  the  ftate,  condi- 
tion, or  difpofition  of  the  perfon  or  fub- 
jedl,  both  as  to  mind   and  body,    to  be 
fuch,  that  every  defire,  about  which  we 
have   occafion  to  reafon,  may  and  fhall 
truly  and  bona  fide    take   place   in   him, 
whether  fuch  defire  be  excited  fingly,  or 
along  with  one  or  more  other  defires ;  and 
this  without  regard  to  the  degree  or  in- 
tenfity  of  any  one  or  all  of  them  :    that 
therefore  all  cafes  of  madnefs,    delirium, 
drunkennels,  fever,  (lupor,  or  other  difeafe, 
{^nd  all  fuppofilions  of  fuch  intenfe  appe- 
tites 
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tites  or  paffions,  like  ravenous  hunger,  or 
furious  anger,  as  may  make  a  perlbn  in- 
fenfible  to  or  incapable  of  any  other  de-^ 
fire,  are  expreisly  fee  afide  :  and  that  we 
coofider  only  men  in  their  ordinary  ftate, 
in  full  pofleflion  of  their  various  facul- 
ties, fufceptible  of,  and  actually  expe- 
riencing, every  defire  that  we  have  occa* 
fion  to  ftate :  For  example,  a  porter  wait- 
ing for  his  chance  of  his  ordinary  employ- 
ment, and  truly  defirous  to  earn  any  and 
every  ihilling  that  may  be  offered  him ;  a 
fimple  traveller  really  defirous  to  prelerve 
both  his  money  and  his  life ;  a  rogue  very 
defirous  to  efcape  from  the  torture,  and 
very  defirous  to  avoid  being  hanged ;  a 
rake  very  defirous  to  re-eftablifli  his  health 
and  his  fortune,  but  at  the  fame  time  bona 
fide  defirous  to  avoid  fwallowing  naufeous 
drugs,  and  having  a  difagreeable  old  wo- 
man for  his  wife. 

The  diftind  conception,  and  the  ac^ 
knowledgement  of  the  pofiibility,  of  fuch 
cafes,  from  the  oppofition  of  different  de- 
fires,  motives,  or  principles  of  adlion,  are 
eflentially  necefiary  to  my  modeof  reafba- 

ing 
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ing  on  this  fubjec^,  juft  as  the  admiflion 
of  the  poffibility  of  drawing  a  ftraight  line 
from  any  one  point  to  any  other,  or  of 
defcribing  a  circle  at  any  diftance  round 
any  centre,  is  to  the  reafbnings  of  geome- 
ters :  and  I  Ihould  certainly  have  dated 
them  formally  as  PoJIulata^  if  I  could  have 
fuppofed,  that  any  intelligent  or  candid 
perfon  would  have  hefitated  to  admit  them, 
whenever,  in  the  courfe  of  my  reafonings, 
there  might  be  occafion  to  refer  to  them. 
It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  mention,  that  I  do 
confider  them  as  undeniable  Pojiulata :  I 
mean  fuch  as  cannot  be  refufed  without  a 
degree  of  abfurdity  and  want  of  candour, 
as  glaring  and  as  extravagant  as  it  would 
be  to  refufe  the  common  Pojiulata  of  geo- 
metry. And  I  find  now  it  is  neceffary  to 
mention  this  explicitly,  left,  by  fome  new 
diftindlions,  or  new  meanings  to  old 
words,  which  I  regard  as  no  better  than 
a  kind  of  metaphyseal  legerdemain,  the 
defires,  the  things  about  which  I  wifti  to 
reafon,  without  caring  by  what  name  they 
may  be  called,  Ihould  be  conjured  away 
from  me,  juft  as  motives  have  been  in  the 
remarks  ynderconfideration,  and  I  ihould 

get 
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get  in  their  (lead  fome  other  word ;  a  vox 
et  pr^eterea  nihil.  Of  ttis  indeed  I  find 
fome  very  alarming  fymptoms  in  N^  ir. 
page  476.  line  17.  et  /eq.\  of  which  more 
fully  afterwards. 

Thefe  things  being  premifed,  and  my 
Fojlulata  being  fuppofed  to  be  granted,  I 
prefume  it  will  be  admitted  immediately, 
that  the  relation  between  defires  sind  Judge^ 
ments  of  preference  or  of  expediency^  (N^S- 
line  9.),  which  judgements^  (according  to 
the  phrafeology  of  the  author  of  the  re^ 
marks),  in  conjundlion  with  dejires^  con- 
ftitute  motives  that  are  conftantly  conjoin- 
ed with  their  correfponding  aSiions^  is 
not  a  conflant  but  an  occaiional  and  fe- 
parable  conjundlion.  For  though  the  re- 
fult  in  the  fimple  cafes  of  only  one  defire 
being  excited  at  once,  might  be  forefeen 
a  priori^  and  would  be  found  on  trial  to 
correfpond  to  the  fimple  formula  X  ^  A, 
&c.  the  judgement  always  correfponding 
to  the  only  defire  that  took  place  in  the 
perfon  who  is  to  judge  and  to  adl;  and 
though  it  might  he  fuppofed  in  all  cafes  of 
the  dired  concurrence  of  two  or  more  de^ 

ftres. 
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^res^  and  nvould  be  found  in  many  of  them, 
that  the  rcfult,  in  point  of  judgement, 
would  correfpond  to  the  canon  X  -f-  Y 
^  A  -4-  B  J  yet  it  would  both  be  forefeea 
a  priori^  and  found  on  trial,  that  in  num* 
berlefs  inftances  of  the  fimultaneous  ap- 
plication of  two  or  more  defiresy  either  in 
combination  or  in  diredt  oppofition^  the  re- 
fult  would  not  correfpond  to  the  canons 
Xr^  YsAl^B,  andX  — Y  =  A  — B; 
for  the  judgement  would  be  perfe<5tly  ac- 
cording to  one  of  the  defires^  and  not  in 
the  lead  according  to  the  other  of  them. 
If  any  perfon  (hould  hefitate  to  admit  this, 
let  him  confider,  that  it  may  eafily  be  de- 
cided by  open  unequivocal  experiment. 
For  as  the  judgement  according  to  the  de^ 
Jire  is  a  motive^  and  as  a  motive  is  conllant- 
ly  conjoined  with  its  proper  aflion^  the 
afiion  mud  correfpond  to,  and  be  con- 
flantly  conjoined  with,  every  dejire  accor- 
ding to  vihich  judgement  took  place.  The 
experiment  propofed  in  page  226.  may  be 
tried  by  any  perfon  who  is  not  coafident 
that  he  can  forefee  the  refulc  of  it,  and 
who  does  not  perceive,  that  in  the  ordina- 
ry coodudl  of  life  defires  are  not  conftantly 
4  B  conjoined 
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cdnjoinid  mth  judgements^  (o  as  td  become 
niotives. 

Though  the  autlior  of  the  reniarks  may 
not  have  fofefeen  the  ixnportant  cobfc- 
quenccs  of  this  feparability  of  dejires  and 
judgements^  I  prefume  he  will  acknowTedge 
it  at  once ;  and  perhaps  had  perceived  it 
at  the  time  he  ufed  the  expfeflioiis,  **  till 
the  underftanding  decides  on  its  prefer- 
ence, or  on  the  expediency  of  attempting 
the  purfuit  of  it/*  (N^5.);  ^ov  thfcfe  ex- 
pfeflions  feem  to  imply  the  poffibility  and 
the  frequency  of  the  underftanding  not  de- 
ciding on  the  preference  or  the  expediency 
of  fome  defires,  as  welt  ad  deciding  on 
the  preference  or  expediency  of  others: 
the  latter  is  the  feparation,  the  former  is 
the  conjundlion  of  deftre  and  judgement^ 
about  which  we  are  now  reafoqitfg. 

Suppofing,  then,  the  fepafabiliCy  bf  de^ 
fire  TiTid  judgement  to  be  eftabliftied,  either 
as  intuitively  evident,  or  as  afcertalhed 
by  experiment,  it  muft  be  evident,  that, 
in  this  i^efpedl  at  lead,  what  the  author  of 
the  fctrtarks  calls  judging,  or  the  uttder- 

itanding 
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(landing  deciding  on  the  preference  of  j^ 
defire,  &c.  agrees  perfedlly  with  what  in 
coqimon  language  is  called  choofing.  Choice 
is  an  operation  or  modification  of  thought, 
according  to  one  thing,  arid  not  according 
to  fome  other,  or  preferring  one  and  not 
another.  Even  in  the  fimpleft  pofilble 
cafe  of  voluntary  adlion,  I  mean  that 
where  only  one  defire,  and  one  kind  of  ac- 
tion, are  to  be  thought  of,  there  is  al- 
ways the  alti^rnative  of  adling  or  not  adl- 
ing,  detjermining  or  not  determining,  ac- 
cording jto  the  only  defirj?  applied.  Now, 
.this  is  a  Jdnd  of  choice ;  in  the  language 
of  the  author  of  the  remarks,  it  is  a  deci- 
fion  on  the  expediency  of  attempting  the 
purfuit  of  a  defire. 

As  it  appears,  then,  that  the  relation 
between  defire  ^md  judgement  is  not  a  con- 
ilant,  but  an  occafional  and  feparable 
conjundlion;  we  mud  next  inquire,  whe- 
ther they  are  occafionally  conjoined,  or 
feparated  by  mere  chance,  that  is,  ftridly 
fpeaking,  without  any  caufe  at  all ;  or  by 
fome  caufe  (fuch  as  we  conceive  a  living 
perfon  or  agent  to  be)  having  power  to 
4  B  2  conjoin 
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conjoin  or  ieparate  them  at  his  own  diT- 
cretion  ;  that  is,  to  judge  or  not  to  judge^ 
according  to  any  defire  applied.  For  it 
is  felf-evident,  (as  already  mentioned, 
p.  342.),  that  fuch  an  occafional  conjanc- 
tion  and  reparation  cannot  proceed  from 
any  caufe  that  is  conftantly  conjoined  with 
its  effedl. 

If  the  fuppofition  of  mere  chance  be 
chofen,  (which  is  abfurd  in  itfelf,  as  well 
as  inconfiftent  with  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  dodlrine  of  Neceffity),  wc 
may  then  inquire  what  proportion  in  point 
of  frequency  the  conjundtion  bears  to  the 
feparation  of  deftre  and  judgement :  we 
may  afTume  any  proportion  of  frequency 
between  them,  and,  on  the  principles  of 
the  dodlrine  of  Chances,  we  fhall  inmie- 
diately  have,  by  neceflary  confequences, 
many  extravagant  and  ridiculous  inferen- 
ces, too  repugnant  to  the  univerfal  notions 
of  mankind  on  theie  fubjedls  to  allow  us 
even  for  a  moment  to  doubt  of  their  be- 
ing falfe,  or  to  make  it  neceflary  to  try 
them  experimentally  :  but  let  it  be  re- 
membered^   that  this,  if  required,  may 

eafily 
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cafily  be  done ;  for  the  judgement  fupcr- 
vcning  on  defire  is  a  motive  conftantly  con- 
joined with  its  correfponding  aSitM ;  and 
this  adtion  is  an  objedt  of  dired  perception 
and  obfervation. 

Laftly,  If  mere  chance  (hall  be  given  up, 
and  recourfe  (hall  be  had  to  the  fuppoii-  ^ 
tion  of  fome  peculiar  quality  of  defires^ 
or  fome  peculiar  relation  between  them 
and  judgements^  in  confequence  of  which 
judgements  came  to  pais,  in  common  cafes, 
according  to  fome  defires^  and  contrary  to 
others ;  and  when  this  quality  or  relation 
was  equal  in  two  or  more  oppofite  or  in- 
confiftent  defires^  no  judgement  of  prefer- 
ence could  take  place  according  to  any  of 
them;  then  it  will  appear  by  the  argu- 
ments page  360,  to  400,  that  there  nei- 
ther is,  nor  can  be  in  deftres^  fuch  a  qua- 
lity, or  fuch  a  relation  between  them  and 
judgements.  And  if  any  perfon  fhould  not 
underftand,  or  fhould  not  like  that  mode 
of  reafoning,  he  may  have  recourfe  to  the 
reafoning  employed  page  424.  to  arrive  ac 
a  conclufion,  which  he  may  try  experi- 
mentally, if  he  £hall  think  it  nei:eirary  fb 

to 
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to  do. T^!^  ultimate  couclufion  muft 

be,  that  thofe  judgments  whiph  fupcrvc- 
ning  on  defires  cQoftitute    motives  con- 
ilantly  conjoiojed  ytixh  a^ions^    4o  not 
come  to  pafs  in  confequeojcc  pjf  5Lny  ab- 
folute  irrefiftible  force  or  quality  or  rela- 
tion of  defires^  but  .dep$i\d  on,  and  npcef- 
larily  imply  in  the  perfon  judging,  fomc 
felf-governing  power  Yri^h  refpcd  Xf>  fuch 
judgement s.^-^-^^io^^  this  is  the  other  cf- 
fential  charaderiftic  of  chopfing^  in  contra- 
diftindlion  to  what   is  commonly  (and 
therefore  properly)  c^W^  judging  i    or  of 
a  voluntary  as  diilinguiihed  Jfrom  an  in- 
Toluntary  adtion. 

The  pradlice  of  employing  the  term 
judging  inftead  of  cboofing^  is  very  impro- 
per, becaufe  it  makes  the  expreflion  of  our 
thoughts  ambiguous,  and  confequendy 
our  reafonings  obfcure  and  bad.  It  is  by 
no  means  peculiar  to  the  author  of  the 
marks ;  it  has  been  adopted  by  many  wri- 
ters ;  it  is  common  even  in  ordinary  con- 
verfation  to  fay,  that  a  perfon  thought  fit 
or  judged  proper  to  adt  in  a  certain  maa* 
ner,  when  we  mean  to  exprefs,  not  his 

involuntary 
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involuntary  judgement,  bnthis  voluntary 
adl  or  choice.  It  is  a  well  underftdod 
piece  of  civility,  to  fuppofe  a  perfon's 
choice  and  adlual  conduft  to  be  the  tcCvtlt 
of  his  judgement,  rather  than  of  his*  \m- 
reafonable  paflions  or  caprice.  In  many 
cafes  the  choice  and  actual  condudl:  corrc- 
fpond  to  the  involuntary  judgement ;  but 
in  many  caifes  they  are  in  diredt  oppofition 
to  it. 

From  want  of  due  attention  to  thefc 
things,  the  tnaxim,  Voluntas  fequitiir  ulti^ 
mum  judicium^  came  to  be  admitted  as  £ 
kind  of  axiom ;  and  it  was  long  held  as 
the  fundamental  principle  of  the  do<J!rine 
of  Neceflity.  I  am  well  informed,  that 
Mr  Locke,  in  the  firfl;  edition  of  his 
EfTay,  had  adopted  that  erroneous  prin- 
ciple :  but  foon  difcovering  the  error  o( 
it,  he  very  candidly  renounced  it  in  the 
fecond  edition.  As  I  have  not  been  able  td 
procure  a  fight  of  either  of  thofe  ed|tion$ 
of  his  Eflay,  1  cannot  quote  the  pfecife 
paflagcs.  Dr  Samuel  Clarke,  too, 
fhewed  that  the  maixim  in  queftion  Was 
fallacious  and    nugatory,    forafmuch  as 

what 
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what  had  been  called  the  laft  judgement 
of  the  underftanding  was  really  the  choice 
or  voluntary  determination  of  the  peribn. 
I  prefume  the  author  of  the  remarks  had 
not  been  aware  of  thefe  things,  elfe  he 
"^ould  not  have  betaken  himfelf  to  this  ar- 
gument of  the  Neceilitarians ;  which  has  in 
a  manner  been  given  up  for  half  a  centu- 
ry, in  favour  of  the  dodtrine  of  conftant 
conjundlion. 

In  N^  6.  and  the  following  paragraphs, 
he  endeavours  to  avail  himfelf  of  the 
maxim.  That  the  decifions  of  the  under- 
flanding  (which  is  a  very  needlefs,  and 
therefore  improper  metaphor  for  judge-' 
ments)  are  involuntary* 

Before  this  important  maxim  can  rea«- 
fonably  be  either  admitted  or  denied,  it 
is  neceflary  to  know  exadly,  how  many 
and  what  fort  of  operations  of  thought 
are  to  be  comprehended  under  the  terms 
decifions  of  the  under/landings  ov  judgements : 
for  thefe  phrafes,  at  the  difcretion  of  the 
perfon  ufing  them,  may  be  employed  to 
denote  very  different  things  or  thoughts; 

ibme 
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fome  of  which  may  be  voluntary,  and  o- 
thers  not.  I  conceive  even  that  fome  latitude 
in  this  refpedl  is  allowed  in  common  lan- 
guage ;  and  a  great  deal  certainly  has  been 
taken  by  metaphyfical  writers.  However, 
I  can  have  no  doubt,  that,  in  ftridl  philo- 
fophical  language,  the  ttvva  judgement ^  or 
the  metaphorical  phrafe  decifton  of  the  un-^ 
derftanding^  fhould  be  ufed  to  denote  cer- 
tain thoughts  only,  fuch  as  opinions  of 
right  and  wrong,  expedient  or  inexpedient, 
good  or  bad,  true  or  falfe,  which  are  com- 
monly reckoned  involuntary ;  and  which 
in  reality  are  almoji^  but  not  perfecSlly  fo. 
They  cannot  be  perfedlly  involuntary,  for 
this  plain  reafon,  that  even  for  thefe  kinds 
of  judgements  attention  is  requifite,  and 
attention  is  voluntary;  not  indeed  per- 
fedlly,  but  in  a  great  meafure.  To  judge 
well  and  fairly  on  any  point,  a  perfon 
ought  to  attend  equally  and  impartially  to 
all  the  confiderations  and  circumftances 
relating  to  it  which  are  known  to  him, 
whether  they  tend  to  make  him  judge  one 
way  or  another.  But  if  he  has  already 
taken  a  fide,  or  wiflies  to  judge  one  way 
rather  than  another,,  he  may  attend,  and 
4  C  if 
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if  he  be  not  very  much  on  his  guard,  he 
naturally  and  probably  ivHl  attend,  chief- 
ly or  (blely  to  the  confiderations  in  favour 
of  that  judgement  to  which  he  already  in- 
clines ;  fo  that  his  final  judgement  will  be 
partly  voluntary  :  **  For  none  want  rea- 
**  fons  to  confirm  their  will/*     Pope. 


For  example,  in  belief,  or  the  judge- 
ment of  what  is  true  or  falfe,  when  a  per- 
fon  is  impartial,  and  equally  attentive  to 
every  article  of  the  grounds^ 4iie}iBf^'*^tbc 
refult  is  quite  involuntary,  whether  it  be 
belief  on  one  fide  or  on  the  other,  or  only 
doubt,  from  the  oppofition  of  different  ar- 
ticles of  evidence.  Hence  we  have  a- 
xioms,  demonflracions,  and  rules  of  logic, 
which  reafonable  and  candid  men  never 
prefume  to  controvert.  But  even  in  be- 
lief, as,  for  example,  in  judging  of  this  con- 
troverfy  about  the  dodlrine  of  Neceflity, 
and  of  my  mode  of  reafoning  about  it,  a 
perfon,  according  to  the  fide  which  he  al- 
ready favours,  may  either  attend  fully  to 
every  ftep  of  my  reafoning,  and  yield  to 
the  influence  of  it,  as  being  a  feries  of 
ftridlly   neceiTary  confequences ;    or   he 

may 
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may  attend  very  little  to  my  argument, 
and  be  eager  to  lay  hold  of  every  example, 
and  to  employ  every  expreflion,  that  can 
favour  the  oppofite  opinion ;  whether  it  be 
an  objedlion  to  my  argument,  or  whether 
it  bear  any  relation  to  it  or  not :  and,  in 
confequence  of  this  voluntary  withdraw- 
ing of  his  attention  from  my  argument, 
and  giving  of  it  to  the  ambiguous  phrafes 
and  vague  analogies  on  the  oppofite  fide, 
he  may  not  feel  the  force  or  influence  of  it, 
though  it  w^re  as  complete  a  demonftra- 
tion  as  I  think  it. 

But  if  it  be  meant  to  exprefs  hyjudge^ 
ment  or  decifion  what  is  commonly  and 
properly  called  choojing^  the  maxim  in  que- 
flion  cannot  be  admitted  :  it  is  inconfift- 
ent  with  the  very  notion  of  choice.  And 
more  prccifely,  and  in  a  way  better  fuiced 
to  my  mode  of  reafoning,  by  neceflary 
confequences,  and  open  experiment,  I  fay, 
that  if  they  are  ufed  to  denote  any  thing 
that  involves  choice,  or  is  conftantly  con- 
joined with  or  followed  by  it,  the  maxim 
cannot  be  admitted.  For  though  choice 
and  overt  a;^ion  often  correfpond  to  invo- 
4  C  2       '  luntary 
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luntary  judgement,  yet  they  arc  often  in 
diredl  oppofition  to  judgement,  or  the 
involuntary  decifion  of  the  underdanding. 
As  for  example,  in  the  cafe  of  Medea^  fo 
happily  ftated  by  Ovid,  that  his  lines  are 
become  proverbial,  as  exprefling  clearly  a 
very  common  (late  of  mind,  and  mode  of 
aiflual  condudt : 

Sed  trahit  invitam  nova  vis ;  aliudque  cupido^ 
Mens  aliud  Juadet.  Video  meliora^  proboque: 
Deteriora  Jequor. 

Here  we  have  choice  and  adfion  againft 
involuntary  judgement.  The  firft  line  ex- 
prefTes,  in  (Irong  metaphorical  language, 
the  dcfires  :  the  fecond  line  exprcfTes 
clearly  the  involuntary  operation  of 
thought,  or  decifion  of  the  underftand- 
ing  :  Deteriora  fequor  exprefs  the  ultimate 
choice  and  adlual  condudl  according  to 
the  defires,  and  againft  the  decifion  of  the 
underltanding.  To  call  the  deteriora  fe^ 
^«(?r  judgement,  as  well  as  the  video  me'- 
liora^  proboque^  in  a  ftri(5l  philofophical  in- 
veftigation,  the  object  of  which  is  to  aC- 
certaia  the  differences  among  certain  ope- 
rations 
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rations  of  mind,  would  be  highly  improper; 
and  to  fuppofe  it  involuntary,  becaufe  it 
was  cxprefled  (no  matter  whether  purpofe- 
ly  or  accidentally)  by  a  term  (judgement) 
ufually  and  properly  employed  to  denote 
an  involuntary  operation  of  mind,  would 
be  abfurd.  The  name  given  to  it  can  no 
more  affe<fl  its  nature,  than  giving  one 
individual  the  proper  name  of  another 
can  make  them  two  one ;  or  than  ex- 
tending the  generic  names  of  Bird  and 
FiJIj  to  denote  both  thofe  kinds  of  ani- 
mals, can  make  birds  fifhes,  or  fifhes 
birds. 

If  I  were  to  employ  the  term  Will  or 
Choice^  (or  any  other  commonly  ufcd  to  de- 
note the  voluntary  operations  of  thought), 
to  exprefs  judgement,  belief,  or  any  other 
involuntary  operation  of  thought,  I  dare 
fay,  neither  the  author  of  the  remarks, 
nor  any  other  perfon,  would  think  it  any 
proof  of  judgement  or  belief  being  vo- 
luntary. The  cafe  I  here  put  will  perhaps 
bethought  extravagant;  but  it  is  a  real 
one,  and  may  be  found  in  a  book  which 
is  flill  regarded  as  good  authority  in  point 

of 
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of  Englifh,  and  was  once  thought  of  great 
authority  in  fome  other  refpedts  :  "  For 
"  the  good  that  I  would,  I  do  not ;  but  the 
"  evil  which   I  would  not,    that  I   do,'* 

Rom.  vii.    19. Here  would  exprefles 

judgemeiit,  or  the  involuntary  acSl  of  the 
mind,  and  correfponds  perfedlly  to  mens 
aliud  fuadet^  and  video  meliora^  proAoque; 
while  uuotdd  not  exprefles  will  or  choice, 
the  voluntary  operation  of  thought,  and 
correfponds  to  aliudque  libido  fuadetj  and 
deUriora  fequor.  St  Paul  furely  never 
meant  to  fay,  that  he  chofe,  refolved,  and 
attempted  to  do  the  good,  but  could  not 
accomplifh  it,  as  a  man  in  a  palfy  might 
endeavour  in  vain  10  walk ;  nor  that  he 
did  the  evil  in  fpite  of  his  choice  and  at- 
tempts not  to  do  it,  as  in  certain  difeafes 
any  attempt  at  the  moft  proper  motion 
with  the  hand  will  fail,  and  either  the 
moft  ridiculous  gefticulations,  or  the  moft 
painful  convulfions,  will  take  place  in  its 
ftead.  We  conceive  that  he  meant,  that, 
notwithftanding  his  judgement  of  what 
was  good  and  evil,  "  the  fin  that  dwelled 
"  in  him"  made  him  choofe  and  do  the  evil, 
and  not  the  good, — As  St  Paul  was  not 

only 
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only  a  great  Apoftlc,  but  alfo  a  great  tnc- 
taphyfician,  and  had  moreover  a  flrong 
bias  towards  the  fyftem  of  Neceffity,  tho* 
on  principles  fbniewhat  different  from 
thofe  that  1  have  been  confidering^  I  truft 
his  authority  on  this  point  will  have 
great  weight  with  all  orthodox  Neceffitar 
rians. 

The  involuntary  nature  of  the  decifions 
of  the  underftanding,  or  judgements,  can 
be  admitted  only  with  the  explanations 
and  exceptions  already  mentioned ;  which 
exclude  choice  or  determination  from  the 
clafs  of  judgements,  or  even  from  being 
conftantly  conjoined  with,  or  always  cor- 
refponding  to,  preceding  or  co-cxifting 
judgements.  As  to  the  author  of  the  re- 
mark feeing  no  reafon  to  doubt,  that  an 
opinion  of  what  is  preferable,  or  other- 
wife,  is  equally  involuntary  as  a  judge- 
ment of  what  is  true  or  falfe,  it  muft  be 
his  own  fault,  in  not  giving  due  attention 
to  the  many  great  and  obvious  differences 
between  them ;  fome  of  which  have  gene^ 

rally 
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rally  been  acknowledged  as  felf-evident, 
and  as  fuch  I  have  mentioned  them  in 
this  ^EfTay,  pag.  12.  13.;  and  others,  in 
Sect.  viii.  pag.  209.  220*  I  have  illuftra- 
ted  very  fully ;  and  1  think  it  unneceffiiry 
to  repeat  here  what  is  there  faid.  The 
term  Preferable^  as  employed  in  N^  6.  is 
ilrikingly  ambiguous;  and  the  opinion 
exprefled  in  the  laft  fentence  of  it,  con- 
cerning the  variations  which  are  faid  to 
occur  in  a  perfon's  (involuntary)  judge- 
ments of  what  is  preferable  or  otherwife, 
according  to  the  ftate  of  his  health,  or  o- 
ther  circumftances,  appears  to  me  altoge- 
ther erroneous ;  but  I  forbear  to  enter  on 
the  difcuflion  of  thefe  points,  as  not  being 
efTential  to  my  argument. 

N®  3.  pag.  470.  1.  13. — ^^  And  then,  fy 
having  recourfe  to  the  known  laivs  of  phy^ 
ficsy  it  is  proved,"  &c. — By  no  means  :  I 
never  dreamed  of  having  recourfe  to  the 
known  laws  of  phyfics  for  any  fuch  pur- 
pofe :  I  know  well  that  it  would  be  in 
vain  to  do  fo,  and  foolifli  to  attempt  it. 
To  have  argued,  that  becaufe  lifelefs  bo- 
dies had  certain  properties,  and  certain  re- 
lations 
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lations  to  the  caufes  of  the  changes  of 
which  they  are  fufceptible,  living  perfons 
muft  have  the  fame  properties,  and  the 
fame  relations  to  the  motives  of  their  ac- 
tions ;  and  that,  becaufe  a  certain  refulc 
took  place  in  certain  cafes  in  phyfics,  a 
fimilar  refult  in  the  adlions  of  men  mult 
take  place  in  fimilar  cafes  of  the  applica- 
tion of  motives,  (which  I  prefume  is  the 
meaning  of  the  phrafe,  having  recourfe  to 
the  knoivn  laivs  of  phyfus)^  would  have 
been  abfurd.  It  would  juft  have  been 
falling  into  the  fame  error  that  the  affert- 
ors  of  the  docflrine  of  NecefTity  have  fallen 
into.  But  my  plan,  and  my  adlual  con- 
duct, have  been  very  different.  I  haye 
had  recourfe  to  no  laws  of  phyfics,  nor  to 
any  laws  whatever,  but  the  laws  of  hu- 
man thought  with  refpedl  to  the  percep- 
tion of  certain  neceffary  confequences, 
bearing  that  kind  of  relation  to  the  no- 
tiojis  of  event,  caufe,  conftant  conjunc- 
tion, or  occafional  conjundlion  of  thele, 
inertia  of  the  fubjecfl,  and  abfolute  irre- 
fiftible  force  or  influence  of  caufes,  that 
the  theorems  of  geometry  bear  to  the  no- 
tion of  quantity.  Thofe  neceffary  confe* 
4  D  qujnccfi 
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qucnccs  arc  found  experimentally  true  in 
numberlefs  inftances  in  ph\fics,  but  falfc, 
and  even  ridiculous,  in  numberlels  fimilar 
inflances  of  the  application  of  motives. 
Whence  I  infer,  that  the  principles  of  intr- 
tia  in  the  fubjert,  conftant  conjundlion  of 
caufc  with  event,  and  abiblute  irrefiftiblc 
influence  of  caufes,  from  which  they  are  all 
ftridlly  deduced,  mujl  be  falfe  with  refpcd 
to  living  perfons,  and  the  motives  of  their 
adlions,  but  may  be  true,  and  probably  arc 
true,  with  refpedt  to  lifelefs  bodies  and 
phyfical  caufes  and  eflfefts.  To  give  a  dif- 
ferent account  of  the  objefi  or  of  the  nKm- 
ncr  of  my  reafoning  in  this  Eflay,  is  to 
mifreprefent  it. 

I  am  not  perfedly  fure,  but  I  prcfuroc, 
that  the  author  of  the  remark  alludes  to 
the  compofition  of  motion,  as  a  law  of 
phyfics  to  which  I  had  recourfe.  If  fo, 
he  is  quite  miftaken.  In  the  firft  place. 
It  is  not  called  nor  thought  a  law  of  phy- 
fics, any  more  than  the  fifth  propofition 
of  Euclid  is  called  or  thought  an  axiom 
of  geometry.  It  is  given  by  Newton  as 
a  corollary,  a  kind  of  theorem^   rcfult- 

ing 
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ing  from  certain  principles,  more  gene- 
ral and  more  fimple,  which  are  called 
Laws  of  Nature.  In  the  fecond  place^ 
So  far  am  I  from  having  recourfe  to 
it  as  an  ultimate  principle  or  law  of 
phyfics,  that  1  have  offered  a  demon- 
ftration  of  it,  different  from  Newton's, 
and,  as  I  think,  more  complete  than 
his,  as  it  fpecifies  all  the  laws  of  phy- 
fics, and  of  human  thought,  on  which 
the  truth  of  that  theorem  as  a  matter  of 
fai5l,  and  our  belief  of  it  as  a  neceffary 
truth,  demonftrable  from  certain  princi- 
ples, ultimately  depend.  The  application 
of  the  term  Laiv  in  this  fenfe  is  no  doubt 
in  fome  meafure  arbitrary ;  it  is  a  meta- 
phorical expreflion,  employed  to  denote 
fome  very  general  fimple  fadls  with  re- 
fpedl  to  the  properties  and  relations  of  bo- 
dies ;  which  can  no  more  obey  laws,  in 
the  literal  fenfe  of  this  word,  than  they 
can  under(land  them,  or  rife  in  rebellion 
againft  them.  But  fome  regard  is  due 
even  to  the  eftabliftied  metaphorical  fenfe 
of  the  term ;  and  I  dare  fay  the  author  of 
the  remark  himfelf  would  be  fenfible  of 
the  impropriety  of  fpeaking  of  the  cur- 
4  D  2  vilinear 
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vilinear  path  of  a  projectile,  or  of  a  pla- 
net, or  of  the  formation  of  a  rainbow, 
as  laws  of  phyfics  :  yet  they  are  juft  as 
much  fo  as  the  compofition  of  motion. 


N^9. 

•*  If  the  Neceflitarians  muft  yield, 
that  every  apprehenfion  and  defire  of  at- 
tainable good  muft  have  an  influence  on 
the  underftanding,  in  a  manner  perfedlyft- 
niiJar  to  that  of  forces  in  phyftcs^  in  order 
to  be  intitled  to  maintain,  that  its  opera- 
tions proceed  by  immutable  laws,  and 
that  the  relation  of  conjlant  conjun^ion  takes 
place  amor.g  them,  the  fubftance  of  the  ar- 
gument in  the  EfTay  would,  I  think,  ftill 
remain  folid,  notwithftanding  what  has 
been  remarked/' 

Allowing  the  aflFeded  ufe  of  the  phrafe, 
**  apprehenfion   and   defire  of  attainable 
good,"  (inftead   of  motive),  and   the  im- 
proper and   ambiguous   ufe  of  the  word 
**  underftanding,"  (inftead   of  the  agent, 
or  perfon  to  whom  the   motives    are   ap- 
plied), to  pafs  without  difcuffion,  I  muft 

oblervci 
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obfervc,    that   there    is    plainly  infinua- 
ted,    for  it   is   not  dire<5lly  afferted,    in 
this  remark,  a  very  erroneous  and  unfa- 
vourable, or,  in   one  word,    a  moft  un- 
juft   account  of    my  argument    and  my 
conclufions   in  this   Eflay,     Any   perfon 
reading    N^  9.    and     knowing     nothing 
more    of    my   argument   than   what   he 
could  gather  from  that  remark,  regarded 
as  an  objedlion  to  it,  would  furely  think 
that  1  had  been  reafoning  about  the  ope- 
rations of  the  underftanding ;  whereas  I 
was  reafoning  only  about  motives  and  vo- 
luntary adlions,    which   are   as   different 
from  operations  of  the  underftanding  as 
feeing  is  from  hearing,  or  underftanding 
from  f^nelling.     Such  a  perfon  would  alfb 
conceive,    that   I  had   been  afferting  the 
mutability  of  the  laws  of  the  operations 
of  the  underftanding ;  which  is  an  abfur- 
dity   that    1   never   dreamed   of,    and  of  • 
which  not  one  word  is  faid  in  the  whole 
of  my  Effay.      Even   allowing   the  term 
Undcrjlanding  to  exprefs,  not  what  it  com- 
monly does,    but    choice  and  voluntary 
adion,  (which  is  a  licence  juft  as  needleft, 
and  as  unavailing,  as  it  would  be  to  em- 
ploy the  term  Smelling  in  the  fame  mean- 
ing), 
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ing),  ftill  it  will  be  found,  that  I  never 
call  in  queftion  the  immutability  of  the 
laws  of  choice   and  voluntary  adliop.     I 
only  endeavour  to   afcertain  what   tho(e 
laws  (or  general  facJls)  are;    particularly 
whether  the  agent,  or  perfon  choofing,  is 
merely  the  SubjeB  in  which    the   choice 
comes  to  pafs,  or  the  Author  of  the  choice, 
and  whether  the  relation  between  motive 
and  voluntary  adlion  be  a  conflant  con- 
jundlion  or  not.     Whatever   thofc   laws 
might  be  found  in  thefe  and  many  other 
refpedls,  I  could  have  no  doubt  of  their 
being  the  fame  in  all  ages  and  countries, 
and  immutable,   at  lead  by  any  human 
power;    whatever  they  might  be  as   de- 
pending on  the  will  and  power  of  the  Su- 
preme Being,  who  has  made  man  what  he 
is.      Such   a   reader  would    fuppofe,  too, 
that   I  had  confounded  the  notion  and 
queftion  concerning  the  immutability  of 
the  laws  of  the  underftanding,  with  thofe 
of  the  conflant  conjundlion  among  the  o* 
perations  of  the  underftanding,  which   I 
had  never  done ;    and  that  I  had  denied 
the  conftant  conjundion  of  the  operations 
of  the  underftanding,  which,  far  from  ei- 
ther 
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ther  aflerting  or  denying,  I  had  not  even 
confidered  nor  mentioned. 

But,  above  all,  fuch  a  reader  of  this 
remark  (N^  9.)  would  underftand,  that  I 
had  maintained,  and  mod  particularly  ih- 
fifted  on  the  point,  that  **  every  appre- 
henfion  «nd  defire  of  attainable  good 
(that  is,  every  motive)  had  an  influence 
on  the  underftanding,  (that  is,  on  the  per- 
fon  who  underftands,  judges,  choofes^ 
and  a£ls),  in  a  manner  perfeflly  Jimilar  to 
that  of  forces  in  phyjics ;  and  that  this 
principle,  of  the  perfedl  fimilarity  of  the 
influence  of  defires,  and  that  of  forces  in 
phyfics,  was  eflential  to  my  argument. 
This  infinuation  is  top  plain  to  be  mif- 
underftood,  and  too  important  to  be  over- 
looked; and  from  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  exprefled,  and  from  the  ufe  that  is 
made  of  it,  for  it  is  the  bafis  of  all  the 
reafonings  about  the  underftanding  and 
will  that  appear  in  the  remarks,  it  feems 
not  to  be  accidental,  but  intended.  But 
nothing  can  be  conceived  more  groundlefs 
in  itfelf,  or  more  unjuft  with  refpedl  to 
me.    From  the  way  I  ftatc  the  queftion^ 

and 
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and  bring  it  to  the  form  of  dilemma, 
from  the  way  in  which  my  axioms  or  ca- 
nons are  exprefled,  from  the  whole  tenor 
of  my  reafoning,  and  from  the  numerous 
illuftrations  that  have  been  given  of  it,  it 
tnujl  appear,  that  my  reafoning  and   my 
conclufions  are  quixe   independent    of  all 
fpeculations  with  refpedl  to  perjeH  Jtmi- 
larity^  and  to  nxxmhtvltk  fuppofeable  or  real 
differences  of  matuier  in  the   influence  of 
motives  ^nd  of  forces.     Nay  more,  all  this 
has   been   ftrongly  and  repeatedly  men- 
tioned in  the  courfe  of  my  EfTay,  (as  for 
example  in  pag.  84.  85.  86.  232.  233.  332. 
336.  453.  454.)*  with  a  view  to  prevent 
fuch  mi/lakes  as  thofe  at  prefent  under  con- 
fideration :   but  this  I  £nd  is  impoflible. 
If  my  argument  had  depended,  according 
to  the  infinuation  N°  9.  on  the  afTumed 
principle  oi  perfect  fimilarity  of  manner^  it 
would  not  have  deferved  the  name  of  rea- 
foning ;  tor  fuch  a  principle  could  never 
be  admitted,  as  it  is  intuitively  falfe  and 
extravagant. 

If  fuch  mifreprefentations  of  my  mode 
of  re%foaiDg  had  occurred  in  a  defultory 

viva 
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njha  voce  argument,  they  might  have 
been  regarded  as  mere  miftakes,  from 
hafte,  and  imperfedl  expreffion,  and  im- 
perfedl  underftanding  of  the  argument, 
by  one  or  both  of  us  :  though  it  mud  be 
obferved,  that  miftakes  always  on  one 
fide,  and  always  unfavourable  to  the  per- 
fon  miftaken,  are  very  fufpicious,  and,  to 
fay  the  truth,  barely  credible.  But  in  de- 
liberate reafoning  in  writing,  or  in  print, 
as  in  the  prefent  cafe,  where  every  part 
of  the  argument  is  expreffed  accurately, 
and  illuftrated  fully,  and  remains  even  for 
months  under  the  infpecflion  of  the  perfoa 
who  means  to  objedl  to  it,  and  who  has  it 
in  his  power  to  take  the  very  words  of  any 
obfervaiion,  or  opinion,  or  argument,  or 
principle,  which  lie  means  to  controvert, 
(as  the  author  of  thefe  remarks  has  very 
properly  and  candidly  done  in  N^i2.), 
there  can  be  no  miilakes  ;  and  any  unjuft 
and  unfavourable  account  of  the  reafon- 
ing, given  with  a  view  to  found  objec- 
tions to  it,  muft  be  regarded  as  wilful 
inifreprefcntation ;  which  is  equally  un- 
candid  and  unavailing.  It  is,  however, 
fo  common  in  controverfies,  even  among 
4  E  philq- 
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philofophers,  that  it  is  generally  exprcfF- 
ed,  and  reprobated,  by  the  well-known 
and  appropriated  metaphor,  of  fetting  up 
a  man  of  Ilraw,  in  order  to  have  the  plea- 
fure  of  knocking  him  down.  Such  mif" 
takes  in  'uiva  voce  difputation,  efpecially  if 
afferted  confidently,  and  in  a  boifterous 
overbearing  manner,  may  procure  to  the 
party  employing  them  the  tranfient  ap- 
pearance of  vidlory  in  the  argument,  by 
confounding  and  putting  to  filence  his  op- 
ponent, who,  if  he  has  any  fenfe  at  all, 
will  not  per  fid  in  reafoning  with  one  that 
cannot  or  will  not  underftand  what  he 
liiys.  But  in  deliberate  written  difcuf- 
fion,  addrefled  not  to  one  man,  or  one 
company,  but  to  men  of  fcience  in  gene- 
ral, in  which  the  obje(fl  is  not  vi<5lory, 
but  the  inveftigation  of  truth,  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  fcience,  they  cannot  ferve 
even  that  little  purpofe,  nor  indeed  any 
purpofe  that  I  can  conceive.  This  I  men- 
tion purely  for  the  fake  of  fcience,  and 
not  for  the  fake  of  thofe  who  may  choofe, 
and  who  are  heartily  welcome,  to  amufe 
themfelves  in  that  way ;  nor  yet  for  my 
own  fake,  as  I  am  fure  I  fhall  eafily  be 
believed^    and  fliall  not  even  be  thought 

particular 
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particular  in  tny  tafte,  when  I  declare,  that 
in  all  cafes,  literal  or  metaphorical,  in 
which  1  may  have  occafion  to  he  knocked 
down,  1  fhould  choofe  to  undergo  that  ce- 
remony by  proxy,  as  in  the  prcfent  cafe, 
rather  than  in  perfon. 

With  refpedl  to  that  extravagant  and 
nccdlefs  petitio  principii^  "  Th?it de/ires  mud 
have  an  influence  on  the  underftanding, 
in  a  manner  perfefily  fimilar  to  that  of  for-^ 
ces  in  phyfics^^  which,  in  N®  9.  is  io  un- 
accountably reprefented  as  neqeflary  to  my 
argument,  and  fo  by  implication  is  im« 
puted  to  me ;  I  beg  it  may  be  obferved, 
that,  far  from  having  affumed  any  thing 
fo  unreafonable  and  unneceffary,  and  fo 
evidently  falfe,  I  have  affumed  no  petitio 
principil  whatever.  The  nature  and  form 
of  my  argument,  which  is  indiredl,  ox  ad 
ahjurdum^  and  a  dilemma,  made  all  af- 
fumptions  of  that  kind  perfedly  needleft. 
This  is  mentioned  exprcfsly,  page  79. 
line  10.  ct  feqq.\  but  ic  has  not  been  at- 
tended to  by  the  author  of  the  remarks. 
Thofe  who  wifh  to  judge  of  my  reafoning, 
will  find  no  petitio  principii  in  it  with  re- 
4  E  a  fpcd 
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fpedl  to  the  manner  of  the  influence  of  mo* 
fives  and  of  caufcs.  They  will  not  find 
themfelves  called  upon  to  admit  any  thing 
till  it  be  fhewn,  either  intuitively  or  by  a 
fliort  feries  of  neceflary  confequences,  that 
it  tnujl  be  true,  forafmuch  as  the  diredl 
contrary  of  it  is  falfe  or  abfurd. 

Thus  they  may  deny,  and  all  NecefD- 
tarians  certainly  will  deny,  my  propofi- 
tion  page  171 ;  but  to  deny  //  is  to  aflert 
the  diredl  contrary  of  it ;  for  fuch  affep- 
tion  and  denial  are  correlative  notions, 
and  convertible  expreflions.  That  rem- 
trary  is  the  principle  from  which  1  rcafon 
ad  ab/urdum. 

They  may  next  take  their  choice  of  the 
two  fuppofitions,  that  of  conltant  con- 
jundlion  and  thtit  of  feparable  conjunc- 
tion, as  the  relation  between  caufe  and  ef- 
fedl,  motive  and  adlion,  refpedively ;  it 
being  previoufly  fettled,  both  by  verbal 
explanation,  and  by  particular  inftances 
and  illuflrations,  that  by  canjun/Jion  is 
meant  the  coming  to  pafs  of  efFedl,  and 
the  doing  of  overt  adlion,  correfpondmg . 
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to  the  caufes  or  to  the  motives  applied ; 
that  by  conjlant  is  meant  this  always  being 
the  qafe ;  by  jeparahlcy  this  only  fometimes 
being  the  cafe. 

If  they  choofe  the  fuppofition  of  con- 
llant  conjun<5lion,  they  Ihould  next  confi- 
der  the  axioms  refulting  from  it ;  and  they 
muji  either  admit  them  as  exprefled  by  X 
and  Y,  A  and  B,  without  regard  to  fimi- 
larity  or  difference,  or  any  circumftance  of 
manner,  and  indifferently  with  refpedl  to 
caufes  and  effefls,  motives  and  adlions,  or 
they  muji  deny  them.  If  they  choofe  to 
deny  them,  they  can  proceed  no  farther 
in  reafoning  with  me ;  but  will  have  the 
pleafure  of  maintaining  a  diredl  contradic- 
tion in  terms,  to  wit,  that  effedl  comes  to 
pafs  correfponding  to  a  caufe,  and  that 
adlion  is  done  correfponding  to  a  motive 
applied,  when  no  effedl,  and  no  adlion 
correfponding  to  fuch  caufe  or  motive^ 
take  place. 

This  the  author  of  the  remarks,  who 
wifhes  to  maintain  the  principle,  or  rather 
to  retain  the  expreilioni  of  conftant  coa- 

jundlion, 
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jundlion,  fcems  to  have  been  aware  of; 
and  he  has  employed  a  very  fingular  ex- 
pedient to  avoid  aflferting  fuch  palpable 
contradidlions,  N^ii.  p.  476,  1.  17.  et 
fcqq.  **  If  it  is  afked,  What  becomes  of 
the  appetite  for  the  half-guineas  ?  I  an- 
fwer,  That  it  has  had  all  the  tffeEis  that^ 
by  the  immutable  laws  of  the  underftand- 

ing,  it  nvas  fitted  to  have^ ^This  vague 

and  ambiguous  expreflion  is  a  mere  eva- 
iion,  and  an  attempt  to  confound  our  rea- 
sonings on  the  fubjedV,  by  emplaying  the 
fame  phrafe  to  denote  two  things,  not 
merely  different,  but  diametrically  oppo- 
fite,  tmd  things  of  fuch  importance,  that 
the  whole  reafoning  in  the  dilemma  ulti- 
mately depends  on  our  conceiving  them 
clearly,  and  always  expreffing  them  dif- 
tindly.  "  All  the  effed^s  it  was  fitted  to 
have,'*  may  mean  no  effeft  at  all,  or  cf- 
fec5)s  totally  different  in  kind,  as  well  as 
in  degree,  from  what  it  would  have  had 
at  another  time,  or  at  that  very  time,  if  no 
other  motive  had  been  applied,  nay,  even 
though  many  other  motives  had  been  ap- 
plied, provided  only  the  pcrfon  had  chofen 
and  adled  according  to  it.    Let  us  con- 

fider. 
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fider,  then,  what  thefe  efFecfts  are  which 
it  is  faid  are  all  it  is  fitted  to  have.  **  It 
was  /^//."  The  feeling  of  an  appetite,  de- 
fire,  or  motive,  is  the  fame  with  the  ex- 
iftence  of  it  :  a  defire  that  is  not  felt,  is 
as  arrant  nonfenfe  as  a  pain  that  is  not 
felt ;  and  to  reprefent  the  feeling  of  a  de- 
fire  as  the  effecfl  of  it,  is  as  nugatory  as  to 
call  feeling  an  effeA  of  pain.  "  Ob/crued^* 
only  another  word  as  nugatory  as  fe/t^ 
when  employed  to  denote  a  fuppofed  ef- 
fedl  of  a  defire.  **  Its  inferiority  to  a  de- 
fire,  the  gratification  of  which  was  in- 
compatible with  it,  perceived  :'*  A  ntvr 
metaphor  ufed  to  fignify  the  not  willing, 
or  choofing,  or  deciding,  or  judging,  ac- 
cording to  the  defire;  and  precifely  what 
in  this  inveftigation  is  reckoned  the  no  ef- 
fedl  or  influence  of  a  motive,  and,  in  my 
phrafeology,  is  the  Jepar  at  ion  of  motive 
from  its  correfponding  judgement,  choice, 
or  will;  which,  however,  I  avoid  reafon- 
ing  about,  as  I  prefer  the  ultimate  overt 
a(Sl  for  the  fubjedl  of  obfervation  and  expe- 
riment. If  the  author  of  the  remarks  has 
any  good  reafon  for  wifliing  to  call  the  y^r/- 
iv^  and  obferving  a  defire,  and  percei'ving 

Its 
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its  inferiority  to  another  incompatible  with 
it"  all  the  effcdl   it  is  fitted  to  have,  he 
fhould  be  gratified  in  his  wifh,  though  it 
mud  appear  an  odd  one :    but  then  cart 
muft   be  taken  not  to  exprefs  any  thing 
elfe  by  the  fame  phrafe ;  particularly  ne- 
ver to  employ  it  to  denote  the  perceiving 
the  fuperiority  of  any  defire,  and  judging,- 
veilling,  and  ading  according  to  it,  and 
never  to  miftake  thefe  things  for  the  effeds 
of  fuch  defire,  and  all  the   effedls  it  was 
fitted  to  have ;    but,  on  the  contrary,  al- 
v^^ays  to  regard  thefe  things^  which  are  the 
oppofites  of  the   others,   as  no  effeds  of 
fuch  defires  as   they  correfpond   to ;   and, 
in  my  phrafcology,  to  call  them  inftances 
of  the  feparation  of  motive  and   adion. 
And  then  my  mode  of  reafoning,  mutat'u 
mutandis^  that  is,  intercharging  or  rever- 
fing  the   meanings  of  a   few  phrafcs  to 
which   I  have  no  particular  attachment, 
will  ftill  remain  valid.     The  dilemma  de- 
pends not  upon   the  phrafes^   condant  or 
feparable  conjundion,  having  or  not  ha- 
ving efiedl,  or  all  the  effedls  any    thing 
was  fitted  to  have,  but  on   the  notions  of 
•-r*^%  whether  efFedt  or  adlion,  alivays  or 

only 
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OTi\y  fometimes  coming  to  pafs,  according  to 
every  caufe  or  motive  applied* 

Thefe  two  notions  are  cflentially  dif- 
ferent, and  neceflarily  imply  very  diflerent 
confequences ;  which  may  be  traced  a 
priori  by  ftridl  reafoning,  and  may  be  tried 
experimentally.  For  the  purpofe  of  fuch 
reafoning,  it  is  requifite  that  the  two  no- 
tions be  uniformly  exprefled  by  different 
terms,  or  fymbols,  vifible  or  audible: 
but  it  is  of  no  moment  what  thefe  terms 
or  fyrobols  are,  provided  only  they  be  well 
explained  and  illuftrated,  and  each  of 
them  be  always  ufed  in  but  one  meaning. 
With  fuch  explanation  and  care,  the  let- 
ters.? and  Q,  or  the  words  Bcef2ind  Pud^ 
dingy  or  any  two  new  words  that  the  mod 
whimfical  philofopher  could  contrive, 
would  completely  anfwer  every  purpofe  of 
good  reafoning ;  nvitbout  fuch  explanation 
and  care,  no  words  nor  phrafes  that  could 
be  contrived  would  enable  us,  or  indeed 
allow  us,  if  we  made  ufe  of  them,  to  rea- 
fon  ftri<5lly  and  diftindlly  about  the  two 
notions,  and  their  refpedive  neccffary  con* 
fequences. 

4F  It 
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It  is  unrcafonablc  in  the  higheft  dcgro^ 
to  call  *^  perceiving  the  inferiority  of  a 
motive,  and  judging  another  preferable 
to  it,"  fuch  motive  having  effe<5l,  and  all 
the  eflPeifls  it  was  fitted  to  have ;  becaufe 
it  is  contrary  to  the  eftahlifhed  ufage  of 
language,  and  to  the  analogy^  always  to 
be  acknowledged,  between  the  relation  of 
motive  and  adion  and  that  of  cauie  and 
effedl  in  phyfics ;  and  alfo  becaule  it  tends 
to  prevent  us  from  diitinguiOiiag,  as  we 
Hiould  do,  that  kind  ot  effedt  of  motives 
from  the  other  kind  of  efie<5t  of  them»  ana- 
logous to  the  effe(5l  of  phyfical  canfes, 
and  (hewn  by  voluntary  adtion  being  done 
according  to  them.  But  allowing  diem 
both  to  be  called  effedls  of  motives^  it  muft 
be  allowed  that  they  are  of  very  difiereot 
kinds ;  and  that  they  might  be,  and  for 
the  purpofe  of  diflind  reafohing  ought  to 
be,  expreflcd  by  different  Jpccific  or  trivid 
names ;  For  example,  let  one  of  them  be 
CdlXtdfuperiofj  and  the  pther  inferior  tSt&^ 
This  being  explained,  we  may  realbn  a- 
bout  them  as  llri^y  as  before,  and  will 
fooa  arrive  at  the  fame  ultimate  conclu- 

J.  The 
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The  £r(l  difference  we  fhall  difcover  be- 
tween the  relation  of  motive  and  ad  ion 
and  that  of  caufe  and  tSe&,  in  phyfics, 
will  be,  that  in  the  latter  the  tSt&,  feems  to 
be  always  of  one  kind  only,  to  wit,  fupe^ 
rior;  while  in  the  former  it  is  certainly 
fometimes  fuperior^  fometimes  (indeed 
much  oftener)  inferior. 

Next,  we  mud  inquire  how  this  comes 
to  pafs,  whether  it  is  by  a  felf-goveming 
power  in  the  agent^  in  confequence  of 
which,  though  he  cannot  hinder  every 
motive  applied  to  him  from  having  all 
the  efieifl  it  was  fitted  to  have,  he  can,  at 
his  own  difcretion,  make  that  ejGPedl  infe- 
rior or  (upcrior  ?  or  is  it  by  mere  chance 
that  the  effed,  conftantly  conjoined  with 
the  motive,  is  fometimes  of  the  one  fome- 
times of  the  other  kind  I  Or  does  this 
depend  on  any  abfolute  force,  or  influence, 
or  quality,  of  the  motives,  or  on  any  rela- 
tion of  them  to  one  another,  and  to  the 
perfon  ? 

The  obfervations  and  reafonings  in  the 

(ixteenth  and  following  fe^ions,  (which, 

4  F  a  with 
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with  only  a  trifling  change  of  terms,  are 
ftill  perfedly  applicable  to  thefe  queftions 
and  fuppofitions),  will  fliew,  that  the  oc- 
cafional  variety  in  the  eflfedl  of  motives  is 
not  a  mere  matter  of  chance,  and  does  not 
depend  on  any  abfolute  force  of  them,  but 
implies  the  exiftence  and  very  frequent 
exercife  of  fuch  a  felf-governing  power  ia 
the  agent. 

The  ultimate  conclufion  will  be,  that 
the  liberty  of  human  adtions,  and  the  dif- 
ference between  the  relations  of  caufe  and 
motive,  eflentially  confifl  in  this,  that 
there  is  in  a  living  perfon»  and  not  in  a 
lifelefs  body,  a  power  of  making  the  eflFed 
of  any  caufe  applied,  fuperior  or  inferior; 
which,  though  diflferent  in  found^  is  the 
fame  in  ftnfe  with  making  fuch  caufe  have 
eflfed  or  not  have  effecl. 

But  to  return  to  the  conflderation  of  all 
the  effects  of  a  motive  or  defire  according 
to  which  a  perfon  does  not  adl,  p.  476. 
1.  25.  "  that  gratification  (i.  e.  of  another 
defire)  judged  preferable  to  it  according- 
ly."   This  (due  allowance  being  made  for 

the 
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the  peculiar  phrafcology  of  the  author  of 
the  remark)  is  juft  what  we  ufually  call 
the  effedl  of  fuch  other  motive,  and  the 
want  of  effed  of  that  one  whofe  effeft,  on 
the  fuppofition  of  conftant  conjundlion, 
we  were  inquiring  after. 

To  this  enumeration  of  the  effedls  of  a 
defire,  which  we  ihould  be  apt  to  think 
had  none  at  all,  is  fubjoined  a  very  im- 
portant, but  inadmifTible  hypothecs,  in- 
tended, I  prefume,  to  prevent  any  further 
inquiries  about  the  defire  and  its  e£Pedls ; 
"  and  it  then  probably  ceafed  to  exift, 
and  was  forgotten."  This  is  in  the  high- 
eft  degree  improbable,  indeed  fcarce  cre- 
dible, even  in  the  cafe  ftated,  choofing  to 
earn  a  guinea  rather  than  half  a  guinea. 
To  me  it  appears  much  more  probable, 
that  the  porter,  though  he  would  prefer 
the  guinea,  would  ftill  feel  a  good  appe- 
tite for  the  half-guinea,  and  that  he  would 
remember  it  as  long  as  he  lived. 

But  even  if  we  could  fuppofe,  that  the 
porter  fhould  in  a  moment  ceafe  to  hun- 
ger after  the  half-guinea,  and  completely 

forget 
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forget  every  circumftance  about  it,  it  will 
be  difficult  or  impoflible  to  apply  the  (ame 
arbitrary  hypothecs  to  every  cafe  of  X— * 
Y,  where  the  refult  is  A,  inftead  of  A  — 
B.  When  a  perfon  endures  the  toothach 
for  a  long  time,  rather  than  fubmit  to  the 
operation  which  would  give  him  relief^ 
does  the  pain  really  ceafe  to  ezift  ?  Does 
the  patient  ctzic  to  feel  it  ?  Does  he  Bona 
fide  forget  it  \  Can  he,  with  a  fafe  con- 
fcience,  declare,  that  he  has  no  abhorrence 
or  diflike  of  it,  and  no  defire  to  be  freed 
from  it  ?  If  thefe  things  are  fo,  they 
will  be  joyful  tidings  to  many  people, 
who  mufl  impatiently  wiih  for  the  con* 
firmation  of  them  :  they  will  likewife  af* 
ford  fome  good  corollaries,  extremely  com« 
fortable  to  thofe  who  are  afflided  with  the 
flone. 

With  refpefl  to  the  ufe  which  I  have 
made  of  the  phrafe  conftant  cor^un£ium  in 
my  argument,  it  has  been  uniformly  the 
fame,  both  when  it  was  applied  to  motives 
and  adions,  and  when  it  was  applied  to 
phyfical  caufes  and  e£feds ;  namely,  to  de- 
note the  ultimate  vifible  effed  in  the  one 

relation, 
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relation^  and  the  ultimate  overt  adtion  ia 
the  other,  always  correfponding  to,  or  be- 
ing according  to,  any  and  every  caufe  or 
motive  applied.     This  unifonnity  of  the 
meaning  of  it  is  eflential  to  my  mode  of 
reafoning ;  and,  at  any  rate,  I  (hould  have 
thought  the  ufing  any  fuch  phrafe  in  two 
or  more  different  meanings  in  the  fame 
treatife,.ab^<4utdy  inconfiftent  with  every 
kind  of  good  reafoning.    The  only  mean- 
ing in  which  I   have  uied  it,  is  that  in 
which  {&}v  reafons  fully  dated  already^ 
p.  a8,  29.  3a  142. — 146).  I  conceive  Mr 
HuME^    the   introducer  of  it^   and  Dr 
Priestly,  one  pf  the  lateft  and  greateft 
writers  on  the  controverfy  about  liberty 
and  necefllty,  to  have  always  ufed  it;  and 
certainly  my  meaning  of  it  correfponds 
perfedlly. with  all  the  inflances  and  illu- 
(Irations  of  their  fydem  which  thofe  au- 
thors have  given,  feveral  of  which  have 
been  already   quoted  in  this  Appendix^ 
(p.  54a.  to  546.) 

It  was  not  only  unneceflary  for  my 
mode  of  reaibning,  but  abfolutely  incoa- 
iifteot  with  it^  to  lay  any  ftrcls  upon,  or 

even 
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even  to  take  into  confideration,  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  manner  of  the  conftant  con- 
jundlion,    about  which  I  reaifbned.     My 
plan  was,  *  to   reafon   by  neceffary  confe- 
quences  from  the  principle- to  be  refuted, 
to  conclufions  that  might  be  tried  by  open 
experiment,  without  making  any  appeal 
to  confciofifn^ft,  or  leaving  any  room  for 
doubt  or  conjedlure.     But  this  could  be 
accomplifhed  only  by  attending  to  the  ul- 
timate refult  in  vifible  efFe<5l  or  overt  ac- 
tion, about  which  there  could  fee  no  dif^ 
pute ;  while,  with  refpedl  to  the  manner  in 
which  that  refult  came  to  pafs,  there  might 
be  everlafting  altercation. 


Let  the  maniicr  of  the  conjuriBionof  caufe 
and  effe6l  in  phyfics  be  fuppofed  as  dif- 
ferent as  poflible  from  the  manner  of  the 
conjunflion  of  motive  and  a<5lion,  only  let 
the  conjundlion  in  both  relations  be  ron- 
Jfantj  and  the  whole  of  my  reafoning  from 
the  dilemma  and  axioms  to  the  lad  infer- 
ence muft  remain  unftiaken,  and  all  my 
conclufions  will  be  found  fuch  as  may  be 
"tried  experimentaHy :  For  eiiimplc,  let  the 
manner  of  the  conjun<5li6a^of-caule  and 

effca 
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effedl  in  phyfics  be  fuch  that  there  is  but 
one  flep  between  them,  and  that  one  ^ 
mere  change  of  ftate  in  body,  and  in  no 
degree  intelledlual :  let  the  manner  of  the 
conjun(5lion  of  motive  and  a<5lion  be  fuch, 
that  there  fhall  be  always  ten  thoufand 
fteps  between  them,  every  one  of  which 
is  purely  intelledual,  or  a  procefs  of 
thought,  not  connedled  with  any  change 
of  ftate  in  body;  and  let  thefe  fteps  be 
called  Underjiandingj  InteUigencey  Apprehen-* 
Jion^  Judgement y  Will^  &c.  &c. ;  and  let 
every  one  of  them  be  a  fit  fubjedl  for  end- 
lefs  difpute,  requiring  always  appeals  to 
confcioufnefs ;  ftill,  if  the  conjun<5lion  of 
motive  and  adlion  be  conjlant^  the  adlion 
correfponding  to  the  motive  muft  take 
place,  as  invariably  on  the  application  of 
it,  as  if  there  had  been  but  one  ftep  be- 
tween them  :  for  its  not  taking  place  in 
any  cafe,  would  be  an  unequivocal  in- 
ftance  of  the  conjuncSlion  between  them 
not  being  conftant,  but  feparable,  and  in 
that  cafe  being  adually  feparated. 

Were  we  even  to  fuppofe,  that  by  the 

interpofition  and    co-operation  of  fome 
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other  kind  of  caufe,  (as,  for  example,  aa 
Agent  or  living  Per  ion),  the  whole  chain 
pr  feries  between  the  motiTe  applied  ao4 
the  ultimate  overt  adUon  performeity  ftiaal4 
be  varied  on  different  occa(ipn%  being 
ibmetimes  a  train  which  (to  avoid  aU  idlQ 
difputes  about  words)  we  Ihall  ^pre&  by 
G,  H,  1,  K;  at  other  times  a  diflTereol 
train,  which  we  Ihall  call  P,  Q^R,  S;  ftilj 
it  muft  be  evident,  that,  whichever  of 
thcfe  be  the  intcrpofed  train,  if  the  firft 
and  lafl:  fteps  of  it  (X  and  A,  Y  and  B, 
Sec.  refpetflively)  be  conftanily  coA^oined, 
the  re(uh  from  the  fimultaneous  appJica* 
tion  of  X  and  Y  muft  be  what  I  iiave  fpe-» 
ciEed  in  the  axioms  ;  for  the  want  of  ei- 
ther A  or  B  in  the  ultimate  refult  would 
be  ipfo  facto  proof  of  a  leparation  having 
taken  place,  contrary  to  the  principle  of 
conftant  conjunclion. 

The  author  of  the  remarks  muft  furely 
have  attended  but  very  little  to  xxkj  in- 
ftances  and  illuftrations,  and  inuft;  have 
had  but  a  very  imperfe(5l  and  erroneous 
notion  of  my  plan,  and  of  my  principles 
of  reafoaiug,  when  he  hazarde4  the  ailer- 

tiQn 
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tiofli  inthe  beginning  of  N^  9.  that  "  the 
qUefiiaqay  thenefote,  turns  on  the  nature 
*of  tiw  o|>eratmm  of  the  utixterftanding/* 
This  is  perfedUy  grotindlefs  :  dicy  ioiay 
he  whatever  he  pleafes  to  call  them,  with- 
cxm  in  the  ieaft  afieding  my  argument, 
which  i  have  purpvfefy  taken  care  to  make 
quite  independent  oif  them« 

As  little  was  he  aware  of  the  aaturd 
and  force  of  my  reafoning,  when  he  em- 
pJoyed^  in  anfwer  to  it,  fuch  vague,  hy- 
pothetical, and  metaphorical  exprefBons 
as  the  following,  **  That  the  w///  is  notj 
and  need  not  be  expofed  to  fuch  combi-^ 
nations  or  oppofitions  of  influences,"  N^4* 
— **  That  a  judgement  will  never  be^  pro^ 
flounced  by  a  perlon  in  favour  of  two  pur- 
iuits,  at  one  and  the  fame  time,  that  are 
incompatible,*'  N°  7.*—*'  Since  the  aB  ot 
the  iw7/  depends  on  an  operation  of  the 
widerjlandmg^  which  is  itfelf  involuntary, 
and  excludes  all  tliofe  abjurd  combinations 
of  influence  alluded  to,"  N^8.  — "  The 
intelligence  of  the  mind  renders  the  combi- 
nation isiipoinble,"  N^  1 1.  I.  16. —  "  The 
fuificiency  of  the  under/landing  tor  this  o- 
peratron  (judging  one  puriuit  eligible^ 
4  G  a  without 
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Without  abfurdly  combining  it  with  ano^ 
ther)  feems  to  be  the  natural  refult  of  its 
inteliigence,  which  differences  that  faculty 
fo  infinitely  from  every  thing  that  is  expo^ 
pofed  to  the  influence  of  external  force,'* 
N°  12. — ^^  If  the  aBs  of  the  imll  arc  not 
determined  by  the  judgements  of  the  under^ 
Jlanding^  but  by  a  felf-governing  power^ 
which  may  aB  without  motives,"  &c. 
N^  i6. 

It  mufl  be  obvious  to  every  perfbn, 
that  the  needlefs  ufe  of  thefe ,  expreflions 
tends  greatly  to  perplex  and  to  fruftrate 
our  reafonings,  by  withdrawing  ourat-^ 
tention  from  the  real  a<5ls  and  operations 
of  the  only  agent  we  have  to  reafbn  about^ 
I  mean  the  per/on  to  whom  the  motives 
are  fuppofed  to  be  applied;  and  by  ma- 
king us  attend  to  the  fancied  ads  of  many 
imagifiary  agents^  fuch  as  will,  judgement^ 
undtrltanding,  power,  &c.  This  is  mere 
metaphor,  and  a  kind  of  poetry;  it  is 
**  giving  to  airy  nothings  a  local  habita- 
tion and  a  name."  They  are  as  truly  ima- 
ginary beings  as  the  Sylphs  and  Gnomes, 
who  make  io  great  a  figure  in  the  Rape  of 
the  Lock ;  where  indeed  they  are  in  their 

proper 
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proper  place :  Not  that  I  think  metaphors 
can  be,  or  ought  to  be,  confined  to  poetry- 
alone  ;    the   poverty  of  language  makes 
them   neceflary,    both    in  common    dit- 
cpurfe,  and  in  fbme  meafure  perhaps  in 
fcientific  inveftigation.   And  even  if  a  lan- 
guage could  be  contrived,    both  for  the 
purpofes  of  common  life  and  of  fcience, 
as  precife  and   literal  as  the  language  of 
Euclid,  I  believe  few  people  would  ufe 
it :   it  would  be  exceedingly  dull;  for  no- 
thing contributes  fb  much  as  the  occafional 
ufe  of  metaphors  to  adorn,  to  enliven,  and 
to  enforce  the  expreflion  of  our  thoughts, 
Bui  whatever  ufe  we  may  make  of  them, 
we  fhould  at  leaft  remember,  that  they  are 
but  fidions;    and  that  to  attempt   to  a- 
vail  ourfclves  of  them,  as  if  they  were  li- 
teral expreflions  of  philofophical  truths, 
is  as  unreafonable  as  it  would  be  to  trans- 
fer the  Machinery  of  the  Rape  of  the  Lock 
to  the  intercourfe  of  real  life.     Every  body 
is  pleafed  with  the  difpofition  that  Anel 
makes   of   his   flimfy   legions,    and    ap- 
proves of    the   employment  of  the  fifty 
chofen    Sylphs,    who     are    ftationed    to 
guard   the   petticoat  of  Belinda.     But  in 

the 
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the  adual  intercourfe  of  belles  and  beans, 
the  former  have  no  fuch  airy  guards  to 
defend  them :    if  due  care  be  taken  <^ 
the  petticoats,  the  belles,  not  the  Sylphs, 
liave  the  praife  and  merit ;  if  any  finifter 
accident  befal  them,  the  belles  alone  muA 
bear  the  blame.    To  attribute  agency,  and 
praife  or  blame,  to  their  or  to  any  per<« 
fon*s  underdanding,  or  will,  &:<:.  &c.  for 
their  condudl  in  any  cafe,  is  almoft  as  far 
removed  from  literal  philoiophical  truth, 
as  it  would   be  to  attribute  fuch  agency 
and  praife  or  blame  to  the  Sylphs  and 
Gnomes. 

The  only  inftance  I  can  at  prefent  re- 
collect  of  this  kind  of  attempt  having 
been  openly  and  avowedly  made  in  a  fe* 
rious  difcuflion,  is  that  in  the  hiftory  of 
John  Bull^  when  he  was  endeavouring  to 
fettle  accounts  with  his  friend  Ntc.  Fng. 
John  found  always  in  Nic.^s  accounts  two 
fwinging  articles  to  Major  Ab.  and  Major 
Will,  which  he  could  not  underftand. 

"  John  Bull.  But  who  the  devil  art 
thoft  two  Majors  that  confume  all  my  mo* 

ney  ? 
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ney  ?  I  find  they  always  f  un  away  with 
the  balance  in  all  accounts. 

"  Nic.  Frog.  Two  very  honeft  gentle- 
men, I  afTure  you,  that  have  done  me 
feme  fervice.  To  tell  you  plainly,  Major 
Ab.  denotes  thy  greater  ability^  and  Major 
Will,  thy  greater  ivillingnefs^  to  carry  on 
this  law-fuit.  It  was  but  reafoaable  that 
thou  fliouldft  pay  both  for  thy  power  and 
thy  pofitivenefs. 

.  **  John  Bull.  I  believe  I  fhall  have  thofe 
two  honeft  Majors  difcount  on  cny  fide  in 
a  little  time." 

I  would  by  no  means  infinuate,  that  ei- 
ther the  author  of  the  remarks,  or  any  o- 
ther  metaphyficians,  have  borrowed  their 
Dramatis  pcrfotKSy  Will,  Underftanding, 
Power,  &c.  from  worthy  Nic.  Frog ;  but 
it  is  plain,  not  merely  from  the  fimilarity 
of  their  names,  but  from  the  (Iriking  fa- 
mily-likenefs  among  them,  that  their 
perfonages  and  his  are  very  near  akin ; 
though  perhaps  they  never  met  before : 
and  I  am  happy  in  this  opportunity  of  in- 
troducing 


■^ 
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troducing  them  to  each  other's  acquaint- 
ance. 

If  I,  a  Phyfician,  in  reafbning  on  thefe 
fubjeds,  had  endeavoured  to  avail  myfelf 
of  the  different  organs  of  the  human  body, 
the  injlruments  of  all  our  adtions  or  opera- 
tions, bbfh  intelledlual  and  corporeal,  and 
had  attributed  agency  of  various  kinds, 
not  to  the  per/on  having  the  organs,  but 
to  the  brain,  and  nerves,  and  tongue,  and 
ftomach,  and  mufcles,  and  hands,  and 
feet,  as  the  author  of  the  remarks,  a  Pneu- 
matologill  as  it  appears,  has  done  with 
refpedl  to  the  abftradl  notions  of  the  dif- 
ferent fiiculties  of  the  human  mind,  fuch 
as,  Underrtanding,  Will,  &c.  he  would 
certainly  have  thought  my  condudl  unrca- 
fonable  and  uncandid :  As,  for  example, 
if  I  had  maintained,  that  it  was  not  the 
perfon,  but  his  brains,  that  kept  his  fto- 
i!iach  from  being  loaded  with  improper 
food,  his  feet  from  walking  over  a  preci- 
pice, his  hands  from  picking  and  dealing, 
his  tongue  from  lying  and  flandering, 
when  motives  or  temptations,  and  oppor- 
tunities for  fuch  aiiions^  occurred  j    every 

body 
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body,  I  think,  muft  regard  fuch  a  mode 
of  reafoning  as  mere  evafion  and  arrant 
trifling ;  yet  it  would  be  a  kind  of  meta-** 
phor  very  near  akin  to  the  one  under  con- 
fideration,  and  juft  as  much  to  the  pur- 
pofe.  We  are  not  reafoning  about  the 
condudi  of  men  without  brains,  nor  about 
men  without  underflanding ;  but  about 
men  who  have  both,  and  who  could  nei- 
ther judge  nor  adl  as  they  do  without 
both;  though  neither  their  brains  nor 
their  underflanding  can  adl  for  them. 
And  we  are  inquiring,  whether  they,  even 
with  the  help  of  brains  and  of  under- 
flanding, can  adl  as  we  fee  them  do,  un- 
lefs  motives  were  feparable  from  their  cor- 
refponding  adlions,  and  they  had  the 
poiverj  that  is,  'were  able^  to  feparate  them 
occafiorially. 

But,  difregarding  the  full  literal  mean- 
ing of  the  metaphors  employed,  we  may 
confider  what  muft  be  fiippofed  the  philofo- 
phical  meaning  of  fuch  expreflions ;  as, 
for  example,  in  the  end  of  N°  8.  and  be- 
ginning of  N^  9. 

4  H  Influence 
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InflMtice  is  ambiguous  :  it  may  mean 
cither  a  perfon*s  feeling  the  defire  or  mo* 
tive  fuppofed,  that  is,  having  them  ap- 
plied, according  to  the  pnfiulatum ;  or  the 
eSed  of  fuch  motive^  in  choice  and  overt 
\Gt.  If  it  mean  the  former,  it  cannot  be 
excluded  by  the  underdanding,  or  by 
any  of  its  operations.  \\  is  implied  in  the 
very  notion  of  motive  or  defire.  If  it  mean 
the  latter,  then  to  exclude  the  combina- 
tion of  influence  (whether  abfurd  or  not] 
in  any  cafe,  is  to  feparate  one  or  more  of 
the  motives  applied  from  its  proper  a6tioa 
or  fuppofed  effedl. — rNo  adion  being  per- 
formed according  to  a  certain  motive,— 
fuch  motive  having  no  effe6l,-*-thc  influ« 
ence  of  it  being  excluded, — the  combina- 
tion of  its  influence  with  that  of  one  or 
more  other  motives  being  rendered  im- 
poflible, — and  its  being  feparated  from  its 
proper  a(5lion,-^are  phrafes  perfectly  fyno- 
nymous  and  convertible,  as  will  appear 
from  the  cafes  (infianHas  particulares  ca* 
rumque  /cries  et  or  dines)  of  which  they 
may  be  predicated  indifcriiuinacely.  It 
is  indifferent  for  the  purpofes  of  good 

reafoning, 
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reafbning,  and  efpecially  of  my  kind  of 
reafbning,  which  of  them  be  employed. 

Even  if  we  fhould   agree  to  fpeak  in 
metaphor,  without  neceflity,  on  this  fub- 
je^  of  ftridl  reafoning,   we  fliould  foon 
find,  that  on  many  ocCafions  the  fuppofi- 
tion  of  the  underllanding  excluding^    or 
rendering  impojffible^    the  influence  of  cer- 
tain motives,  is  improper  in  this  rcfpeA^ 
that  th6  exclufitm  or  fcparatian  which  takes 
place  is  often  not  according  to  the  judge- 
ment or  decifion  of  the  underftanding, 
but  diredliy  in  oppo(ition  to  it.     In  the 
cafe  of  a  porter  earning  a  guinea  by  go- 
ing one  way,  and  difregarding  half  a  gui- 
nea which  he  might  have  got  by  going  a 
different  way,  both  the  aftion  and  the  ex^ 
clujion  of  influence   arc  according  to  the 
nnderflanding ;  but  in  the  cafe  of  Mcdca^ 
and  all  like  it,  both  the  adicm  and  the  ex^ 
clujion  are  againfl  the  underftanding.     It 
would  be  nearer  the  truth,  though  ftill  a 
very  inaccurate  mode  of  fpeaking,  to  fay, 
that  in  fuch   cafes  the  will   excluded,  or 
rendered  impoffible,  the  influence  of  cer- 
tain motives  on  the  perlbn,   or  his  un- 
4  H  a  derftanding, 
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derftancHng,  &c.  than  to  attribute  fuch 
exclufion  to  the  adl  of  the  underftand* 
ing.     . 

The  author  of  the  remarks  muft  cer- 
tainly have  forgotten  the  important  dif- 
ference between  what  is  ftridlly  fpeaking 
impcjfible^  and  what  is  only  repugnant  to 
vulgar  prejudices  or  common  fenfe,  when 
he  called  fuch  a  refult  as  that  of  going  in* 
the  diagonal,  and  not  in  either  of  the 
fides  of  the  parallelogram,  in  the  cafe  of 
the  porter,  (p.  226.  referred  to  inN^  11.), 
impojftble.  No  underftanding  or  intelli- 
gence of  the  mind  can  render  it  impof- 
fible ;  like  the  being  in  two  places,  or  the 
moving  in  two  different  hues  at  once* 

The  vulgar  might  with  feme  reafbn  call 
it  abfurd  and  ridiculous,  as  being  con- 
trary to  tbcir  notion  of  the  relation  of 
motive  and  adlion.  But  the  author  of  the 
remarks,  and  all  other  Neceflitarians,  far 
from  having  any  reafon  to  think  it  impof- 
fible^  are  not  even  intitled  to  call  it  abfurd 
and  ridiculous ;  for  it  correfponds  perfedlly 
to  their  notion,  though  not  to  the  vulgar 

notion, 
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notion,  of  the  nature  and  influence  of  mo- 
tives :   Nay  more,  it  is  a  refult  precifely  of 
the  fame  kind  with  that  from   tWo  equal 
and  oppofite  motives   av^^lied  to  the  fame 
perfon  at  once,  and  well  illuftrated  by  the 
fuppoied  condudl  of  the  hungry  afs  be- 
tween two  bundles  of  hay;  which  all  or- 
thodox Neceflitarians  hold  as  fail  as  any 
article  of  their  creed.    Both  remaining  in- 
adlive  or  at  reft,  when  under  the  influence 
of  two  equal  and  oppofite  motives,  and  mo- 
ving in  the  diagonal  in  the  cafe  of  the  porter 
as  (laced  by  me,  are  fo  extravagantly  incon- 
fiflent  with  the  vulgar,  proper,  notion  of 
the  relation  of  motive  and  adlion,  as  to  be 
ridiculous :    both  of  them  are  perfedly 
confident  with  the  notion  of  the  abfolute 
irrefiftible  force  of  motives ;  both  of  them 
are  neceflarily  implied  in,    or  deducible 
from,  the  notion  of  conflant  conjundlion ; 
both  of  them  are  perfedly  analogous  to 
what  is  well  known  experimentally  to  take 
place  in  Ufelefs  bodies  under  the  influence 
of  equal,  oppofite,  or  of  combined  caufes 
of  motion ;  both  of  them,  1  am  well  con- 
vinced, will  be  found  falfe  on  trial ;    yet 
thofe  very  philofophers  who    (like    Dr 

Priestly 
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Priestly  in  the  pafTage  already  quoted, 
p.  545.  and  546.)  aflert  the  one  of  them 
as  a  familiar  and  well-known  matter  of 
fadl,  and  even  as  a  felf-evident  ncceflary 
truth,  take  great  umbrage  at  the  other, 
and  reckon  it  a  kind  of  infult  to  their  un- 
derftanding ;  and  call  it  impoflible ;  nay, 
give  it  fome  very  hard  words,  Aich  as  ab- 
furd  and  ridiculous,  8cc. ;  which  I,  as 
the  difcoverer  of  it,  cannot  fail  to  take 
very  much  amifs.  What,  then,  is  the 
difference  between  the  two  cafes,  in  con- 
fequence  of  which  thofe  philofophers  (b 
boldly  affert  the  one,  and  fo  obflinately 
deny  the  other,  without  even  the  ceremo- 
ny of  a  trial  ?  I  folemnly  declare,  that  I 
can  conceive  no  reafon  but  one,  namely, 
that  the  latter  may  in  a  moment  be  deci- 
ded by  open  unequivocal  experiment,  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  exclude  all  hypo- 
thefes,  and  all  appeals  to  confcioufheis 
with  refpedl  to  the  realbn  of  its  failure } 
while  the  former  is  of  fuch  a  nature,  that, 
though  in  the  fird  indance  it  may  be 
brought  to  the  teft  of  experiment,  yet  it 
will  admit  of  an  arbitrary  hypothefis,  in- 
volving an  appeal  to  confcioufaefs,  to  ac- 
count 
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count  for  the  refuk  of  the  experiment 
being  contrary  to  the  dodlrine  afTerted ; 
which  is  always  fwefeen  and  ezpeded  a 
priori. 

With  rcfpedl  to   the  laft  fentence  of 
N°  9.  I  need  only  obferve,  that  as  I  am 
not  difputing  about  ivords^  but  things^  I 
care  not  whether  the  influence  of  motives 
be  called  "  ftridly  fpeaking  uniform,"  or    / 
not }  but  their  "  uniform  influence,"  if  it 
is  to  be  called  fuch,  appears  plainly  to  be  . 
a  very  diflferent  kind  of  "  uniform  influ^ 
ence"  from  that  of  phyfical  cau(es,  when 
applied  to  lifelefs  bodies.     And  as  to  the 
former  being  "  fubjedl  to  very  different 
laws"  from  the  latter,  it  is  a  very  allow- 
able metaphorical  expreflion,  denoting  in 
general  what  1  have  been  maintaining  and 
demonftrating  particularly  in  my  Effay, 
Laws^    in   fuch   invefligations    as    thefe, 
mean   ultimate  general    fads  :    fome  of 
thefe  laws,  or  fadts,   which  are  different 
in  the  two  relations  of  caufe  and  motive, 
1  have  afcertained;   efpecially  the  occa« 
fional  feparation  of  the  latter  from  its  ac- 
tion,  its    condant  reference  to  another 

concurrent 
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concurrent  principle  of  change,  which  I 
have  called  a  felf-governing  power  in  the 
agent  or  fubjedl,  and  the  want  of  any 
fuch  concurrent  principle  of  change  in 
the  lifelefs  fubjedl  of  mere  phyfical 
changes. 


N^io. 

This  remark  may  feem  to  deferve  pecu- 
liar attention,  as  it  infinuates  a  kind  of 
appeal  to  obfervation  and  experiment, 
with  refpedl  to  the  uniformity  of  a  per- 
fon's  judgement  (which,  in  the  language 
of  the  author  of  thefe  remarks,  means 
choice^  or  voluntary  determination^  followed 
by  and  Ihewn  by  overt  a(5tion)  in  the  fame 
circumdances. 

Suppofing,  for  the  fake  of  argument, 
what  1  cannot  admit  in  point  of  fa(5t, 
that  mens  judgements  and  overt  actions 
would  be  found  always  the  fame  in  the 
fame  circumdances,  no  juft  inference  of 
necejfary  confequence  with  refpedl  to  the 
^uedion  at  iflue  could  be  drawn  from  it. 

The 
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The  perfon  may  have  adled,  in  affairs  of 
importance,  according  to  motives  of  du- 
ty, or  of  intereft,  or  of  pleafure,  eithftr 
applied  fingly,  or  in  all  varieties  of  combi- 
nation and  oppofition ;  and  on  trifling  oc- 
cafions,  he  may  have  adled  without  much 
attention  or  exercife  of  the  felf-governing 
power,  from  inftindl,  or  from  habit,  or 
from  the  firft  thought  that  occurred  to 
him  in  that  involuntary  train  which  is  al- 
ways, or  almod  always,  going  on,  I  fee 
no  reafon  to  expedt,  in  general,  that  a  per- 
fon's  conducft  in  the  fame  circumftances 
fliould  be  different  at  different  times.  To 
fuppofe  or  expedl,  that  a  perfon  having  a 
felf-governing  power  fhould  do  his  duty, 
or  confult  his  intereft,  or  follow,  his  plea- 
fures,  at  one  time,  and  at  another  time, 
in  the  fame  circumftances,  fhould  difre- 
gard  duty,  intereft,  pleafure,  &c.  is  to 
confound  the  notion  of  felf-governing 
power  with  the  improper  and  fantaftical 
ufe  of  it,  and  with  thent;^;;/  of  any  uni* 
form  relation  between  motives  and  ac- 
tions ;  which  is  uncandid,  as  well  as  un- 
reafonable,  as  is  fully  ftated  in  Sect.  i. 
p.  4.  5.  6.  This,  however,  the  author  of 
4  I  thQ 
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the  remarks  has  not  attended  to,  as  dp* 
pears  by  the  fecond  fentencc  of  N^  i6. 
My  mode  of  reafoning  Is  independent  of 
the  refult  of  fuch  ohfervatioris  and  expe- 
riments as  we  are  now  confidcring;  for  it 
fhews,  that  the  adlions  of  men  could  not 
be  in  ordinary  cafes  what  we  really  find 
them,  whether  more  or  Icfs  uniform, 
without  the  concurrence  of  a  principle  of 
change  different  from  what  appears  to  havfe 
any  fhare  in  the  changes  or  effedls  obfer- 
ved  in  lifelefs  bodies. 

The  reference  to  xhtfuppofid  uniformity 
of  mens  judgements  and  adtions  in  cir- 
cumftances  Juppofed  the  fame^  is  in  ano** 
ther  refpedl  fallacious  and  nugatory  :  for 
let  the  refult  of  any  obfervation  or  expe- 
riment be  what  it  will,  or  what  it  can  be, 
I  mean  in  favour  of  the  uniformity  al- 
ledged,  or  againft  it,  ftill  room  is  left  for 
hypothefes  to  explain  it  away ;  and  thefe 
hypothefes  are  endleis,  as  well  as  ufe- 
lefs ;  for  they  require  Appeals  to  cou- 
fcioufnefs. 

If  the  refult  be  the  fame  at  the  fubfe- 

^uent 
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quent  trials  as  at  the  firft,  it  will  be  held 
as  clear  proof  of  the  do(5trine  alTerted ;  if 
it  be  different^  it  will  be  immediately 
fuppofed  and  afTerted,  that  the  circum^ 
fiances,  though  feemingly  the  fame,  were 
really  different;  that  fome  new  motive, 
perhaps  not  difcoverable  by  the  obfervers^ 
the  condudlors  of  the  experiments,  had  oc- 
curred, and  produced  the  variety  in  the 
refult.  According  to  Mr  Hume,  "the 
faataftical  defire  of  fliewing  liberty'*  muft 
be  reckoned  the  new  motive  in  fuch  a 
cafe.  This  arbitrary  hypothefis  is  juft  as 
unreafbnable  as  the  converfe  of  it  would 
be ;  I  mean,  as  it  would  be  to  aflume  the 
fuppofition  of  the  interference  of  a  new 
motive,  though  unknown  to  us,  in  thofe 
cafes  where  the  refulc,  on  repeated  trials, 
was  the  fame  as  on  the  firft ;  and  thence 
to  argue,  that  there  muft  be  a  felf-go- 
verning  power  in  the  perfon  to  prevent 
the  effeds  or  influence  of  certain  motives, 
(that  is,  to  feparate  them  from  their  pro- 
per adlions),  fo  as  to  make  tiie  refult,  in 
aclion,  the  fame,  while  the  circumftanccs, 
in  point  of  motives,  were  very  diflercnt. 
The  two  cafes,  of  difleient  aclions  in  the 
4  1  2  fame 
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fame  circumftances,  and  of  the  fame  ac- 
tions in  different  circumftances,  are  ftridl- 
ly  correlative ;  both  fuppofitions  arc  e- 
qually  eafily  made,  and  both  are  nu- 
gatory, as  requiring  appeals  to  confci- 
oufnefs,  and  confequently  being  fubjedl 
to  arbitrary  affertion  and  denial.  But 
were  it  not  for  this  laft  circumftance,  that 
is,  could  they  both  be  afcertained  beyond 
doubt  or  difpute,  they  would  afford  the 
means  of  fettling  demon/lrably  the  ulti- 
mate philofophical  queflion  at  iifue; 
which  the  mere  uniformity  of  refult  in 
adlion,  from  circumftances  really  the  fame 
in  point  of  motive,  could  never  do. 

It  is  at  leaft  a  conceivable  cafe,  that  a 
perfon  having  a  fubftantial  motive  for 
acfling  in  the  way  he  had  done  before, 
may  feel  a  defire  (fantaftical  or  rational) 
to  fhew  his  liberty,  and  may  think  this 
can  be  beft  fhewn,  or  fhewn  only,  by 
adling  differently  from  what  he  had  done 
before.  The  philofophical  queftion,  then, 
comes  to  be,  not^  Whether  he  will  adl'  or 
not  ad  as  he  did  before  ?    but,  How  will 

he 
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he  be  able  to  adl  according  to  the  old  or 
according  to  the  new  motive  ?  What  is 
the  nature  of  the  influence  of  motives  ? 
What  are  the  general  laws  or  fadls  with 
refpeifl  to  it  ?  What  is  the  relation,  not 
merely  of  the  motive  according  to  which 
he  a6ls,  but  of  both  the  motives,  and  of 
every  motive  that  he  feels,  to  his  volun- 
tary determination  and  a(flion  ?  Is  it  a 
conftant  conjundlion  ?  Is  it  a  feparable 
one  ?  Is  the  reparation  by  chance,  or  by 
a  certain  law  ?  Is  there  any  abfblute  force 
or  influence  of  motive,  fo  as  to  exclude 
felf- governing  power  ?  >  In  Ihort,  the 
whole  reafoning  of  my  Eflay  applies  ftridl- 
ly  to  the  hypothefis  arifing  out  of  the  j/- 
ledged  uniformity,  and  real  or  apparent 
difference  of  a<flions  in  the  fame  circum- 
ftances,  and  the  very  certain  famenefs  of 
aflions  in  different  circumftances.  But  I 
think  it  better  to  avoid  fuch  hypothetical 
and  difputable  motives  as  that  fuppofed 
fantaftical  defire  of  Ihewing  liberty,  and 
take  fuch  as  may  eafily  be  applied,  and 
may  be  certainly  known,  fuch  as  the 
offer  of  money  to  a  porter,  on  condi- 
tion 
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tion  of  bis  doing  any  ordinary  piece  of 
work. 

N^  10.  line  22.  "  We  cannot  trace  back 
the  route  of  the  die  in  a  dice-boK^'  &c. 
Why  the  route  of  a  die  in  a  dice-box,  ra- 
ther than  that  of  a  ray  of  light  in  a  glafs 
prifm,  or  in  a  tclefcope,  or  of  4  projedlilc 
through  the  air,  or  of  a  (hip  failing  in  a 
current  ?  Is  it  that  fome  philolophers  loye 
darknefs  rather  than  light,  becaufe  it  fa- 
vours their  fyftem  more  ?  I  fufped  fo 
very  ftrongly ;  for  I  cannot  think  any  wri- 
ter, whether  able  or  not,  would  ever  have 
had  recourie  to  fo  complicated  a  cafe,  and 
one  fo  much  out  of  our  fight,  and  out  of 
our  knowledge,  and  out  of  our  power,  as 
the  motion  of  a  die  in  a  dice-box,  if  his 
objecfl  had  been  only  the  inveftigation  of 
truth,  and  a  fair  illuflration  of  what  takes 
place  between  the  application  of  motives 
and  the  voluntary  overt  aiflions  of  man- 
kind. 

But  though  it  is  impoffible  either  to 
forefee  or  to  trace  back,  in  any  one  in/iance^ 
the  exa(5l  route  of  a  die  in  a  dice-box;  yet 

it 
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it  16  ekfy  to  analyfe  and  to  fpecify  the  va« 
rious  caufes  of  its  route^  and  its  final  fet- 
tling on  the  table,  fo  as  to  fhew,  that 
there  is  an  infinite  difference  between  the 
motion  and  fettling  of  a  die  and  the  vo«- 
luntary  anions  of  men^  and  efpecially 
to  fhew,  that  there  is  no  evidence,  not 
even  the  ilighteil  prefumption,  of  there 
being  any  felf-governing  power  in  the 
die,  as  there  feems  to  be  in  a  living  pei> 
fon.  For  though  the  (baking  a  die  in  a 
box,  and  throwing  it  on  a  table,  be  fair- 
ly  referable  to  one  Jgenti  and  may  be 
thought  a  very  fimple  as  well  as  eafy  ac^ 
tion ;  yet  when  we  confider  phyftcally  the 
motion  and  fubfequent  fettling  of  the  die 
as  effeEis  referable  to  caufes^  we  find  that 
they  are  by  no  means  fimple.  Many  dif- 
ferent/>/?jK/Jir^/  caufes^  and  even  different 
kinds  of  fuch  caufes^  contribute  to  the  va- 
rious motions  of  the  die ;  fuch  as,  impulfe 
from  the  bottom  or  from  the  fides  of  the 
box,  and  from  the  table,  modified  too  by 
the  eladicity  of  all  of  them,  in  various  de- 
grees ;  gravitation,  or  the  weight  ot  the 
die,  always  the  fame,  and  having  always 
equal  effed,  whether  the  die  be  at  relt  or 

iu 
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in  motion,  and  whether  the  diredlion  of 
its  motion  be  upwards  or  downwards,  per- 
pendicular, parallel,  or  oblique  to  the  ho- 
rizon ;  refinance  from   the  air,  and  from 
the  bottom  and  fides  of  the  box,  and  from 
the  table,  (though  indeed  thefc  rejijlances 
are  only  impulfes^  confidered  in  a  different 
point  of  view).    Then  the  diredlion  of  the 
impulfe,  with  refpedl  to  the  centre  of  gra- 
vity of  the  die,  muft  be  confidered :  if  it 
be  in  a  line  pafling  through  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  die,  the  motion  of  the  die 
will  be  fimply  progreflive  j  but  if  the  im- 
pulfe be  not  in  fuch  a  hne,  there  will  cake 
place  in  the  die  both   a  rotatory  motion 
round  its   centre,  of  gravity,  and  a  pro- 
greflive one  in  the  diredlion  of  the  im- 
pulfe. 

It  is  unneceflary  here  to  confider  more 
minutely,  either  the  number,  the  nature, 
or  the  proportions,  of  the  various  phyfical 
caufes  of  the  motion  of  the  die,  as  accu- 
racy on  that  point  is  neither  our  prcfcnt 
objedl,  nor  perhaps  in  itfelf  attainable. 
On  throwing  a  die  in  the  common  way, 
from  a  dice-box  on  a  table,  which  may 

be 
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be  done  in  a  fecond  of  time,  or  lefs,  all 
thofe  phyfical  caufes  are  applied  to  it,  ei- 
ther fimultaneoufly  or  in  fuccef&on,  and 
either  in  concurrence^  oppojltion^  or  combina^ 
tionj  (+,  — ,  r^) :  but  the  particular  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  application  of  them,  as 
to  quantity,  time,  proportion,  and  other 
relations,  are  unknown  to  us,  and  out  of 
our  power  i  and  therefore,  with  refpedt 
to  us,  arc  as  if  they  were  not;  but  it 
cannot  be  believed^  that  any  perfon  of 
competent  knowledge  and  judgement 
fhould  ever  fuppofe,  that  any  one  of  thofe 
caufes  is  feparated  from  its  effecft.  If  any 
perfon  were  to  entertain  fuch  an  extrava- 
gant opinion,  he  might  (if  he  were  can- 
did in  his  profef&ons  and  reafonings)  be 
eafily  convinced  of  his  '  error,  by  trying 
feparately  that  ftep  of  the  procefs  in  which 
he  fuppofcd  fuch  a  feparation  to  take  place. 

We  know,  in  general,  with  refpedl  to 
the  route  of  the  die,  that  from  being  at 
reft  it  will  be  in  motion,  varioufly  modi- 
fied in  kind,  in  diredlion,  and  in  velocity, 
and  at  laft  will  be  at  reft  again.  But 
from  the  Jbape  of  the  die,  it  is  phyfically 
4  K  impoftible 
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impoffible  that  it  ftiould  reft  in  any  bther 
but  one  of  .fix  pofitions ;  that  is^  if  it  be 
thrown  on  a  hard  table ;  for  if  it  were 
thrown  on  a  very  foft  furface,  or  on  loo(e 
fand,  it  might  reft  on  one  of  the  twelve 
lines  or  of  the  eight  points  that  bound  it, 
and  in  an  endlefs  variety  of  diredlions.  If 
the  die  is  fair^  (not  loaded),  there  is  no 
cauft^  and  no  ponver  in  itfelf,  to  make  one 
of  its  fix  furfaces  turn  up,  rather  than  an*- 
other ;  but  one  of  them  mujl  turn  up  :  it 
is  an  equal  chance  which  of  them,  and 
five  to  one  againft  any  one  fide  that  caA 
be  fpecified.  The  particular  feries  df  caufti^ 
either  fimultaneous  or  fuccefiive,  concur- 
ring, oppofing,  or  combined,  that  termi- 
nate in  the  ultimate  efieifl,  which  alone  we 
fee,  being  unknown  to  us  and  out  of  our 
power,  the  ultimate  efFcdl  may  fairly,  and 
without  danger  of  error,  be  regarded  by 
us,  with  a  view  to  conjedlure,  or  betting, 
or  calculation,  as  a  mere  matter  of  chance; 
that  is,  as  coming  to  pafs  without  any 
caufe  at  all.  The  dodlrine  of  chances  is 
ftridly  applicable  to  it,  and  the  conclu- 
Cons  deduced  from  that  principle  are  found 
experimentally  true  with  refpei^  to  a  die, 

or 
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Qf  any  number  of  dice :  but  they  are 
U\{h.%nd  ridiculous,  and  repugnant  to  the 
O^turftly  univerfal,  and  indefeaiible  no- 
tion of  motive,  when  applied  to  the  vo- 
IuRt?^ry  <(<^ipns  of  men ;  as  hath  been  fully 
fhewn  already,  in  Ssgt.  xvi  :  the  con- 
clufion  is  obvious,  and  need  not  be  here 
repeated. 


**  The  Mai  want  of  analogy  between  the 
influence  of  our  appetites  upon  the  judge- 
mtQt  and  of  forces  in  phyfics,  appears/' 
&c. 

This  is  a  (Icange  i^rcion ;  and  a  mif- 
tiake.  The  analogy  between  the  relation 
of  nVdttve  and^ai^ion  and  that  of  caufe 
and  efle(5t  in  phyfics,  (com{»*ehending  ap- 
petites under  the  gentu  Motive,  forces  un- 
d^r  the  genus  Caufe)^  is  great«  and  obvi- 
ous, and  generally  acknowledged,  and  not 
to  be  denied  without  extravagance ;  and 
it  has  been  fully  Ihewn  and  illuflrated  in 
my  Eflay.  It  ufed  to  be  thought  fo  pcr- 
4  K  2  fea 
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feci  as  almoft  to  amount  to  identity :  this 
was  the  dodlrine  of  all  modem  Neceflita- 
rians,  cfpecially  of  Ma  Hume  and  Dr 
Priestly;  and  the  very  objef):  of  my 
Eflay  was  to  fhew,  that  ,the  two  reladons 
were  riot  the  fame,  to  fpecify  wherein  the 
analogy  between  them  failed,  (namely, 
with  refpeft  to  the  conftancy  or  fcparabi- 
lity  of  the  conjundlion),  and  to  draw  cer- 
tain conclufions  from   the  differences  af- 

certained  between  them. ^The  do<5lrine 

of  the  total  zuant  of  analogy  between  them 
was  quite  unexpedied^  and  is  ftill  incotn- 
preheniible  to  me.  But  fuppofihg  it  right, 
that  is,  fuppo0ng  the  two  relations  in  que- 
fllon  to  be  fo  completely  different  and  un- 
like, that  not  only  they  are  not  the  fame, 
but  that  they  do  not  even  refeoible  one 
another,  in  any,  the  fmalleft,  particular, 
this  cannot  reafonably  preclude  the  in- 
quiry into  the  principal  differences  be- 
tween them }  nor  can  it  in  the  lead  inva- 
lidate any  conclufions  neceffarily  refuking 

from   the  differences   oblerved. The 

want  of  combination  in  the  refult,  from 
the  application  of  different  motives,  in 
many  cafes,  as  already  fully  explained,  is 

complete 
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complete  proof  of  a  reparation  of  one  of 
them  from  its  proper  effe<St  or  adion; 
and,  in  truth,  the  phrafe  in  queftion  is 
little  elfe  than  another  expreflion  for  the 
fame  notion,  fo  eilential  to  my  reafon*-' 
ings,  and  to  all  reafonings,  on  thb  fub-> 

jea. 


Ci 


The  fufficiency  of  the  nnderftanding 
for  this  operation,''  &c.  (p.  477.  line  a6.) 
Admitting  the  fufficiency  of  the  under-- 
(landing  for  percewing  and  judging  "  to 
be  the  natural  refult  of  its  intelligence,'* 
though  I  think  the  ezpreffion  a  perfedly 
unmeaning  pleonafm,  and  allowing  the 
metaphors  employed  in  the  remark  to  pais 
unqueftioned,  I  mud  obierve,  that  fuch  a 
phrafe  as  **  influence  of  phyiical  force," 
and  all  the  words  and  phrafes  that  can  be 
contrived,  will  make  no  difiference  as  to 
my  argument,  which  is  independent  of 
words,  and  turns  on  the  felf-evident  and 
the  demondrable  neceffary  confequences 
of  a  certain  relation  ^  and  on  the  truth 
or  falfity  of  thefe  ncceflary  confequences, 
as  matters  of  fad,  in  difierent  cafes  of  the 
application  of  motives  and   of  phyfical 

caufes : 
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caufcs  :  it  is  perfe^lly  eqyal  to  mi?»  whe-^ 
ther  X  and  Y  be  phyfical  or  metftphyficA} 
forces,  that  is,  caufes  or  motiye^t  and 
whether  A  and  B  be  efieds.or  adtioos  :  I 
find  out  by  the  refult,  whether  the  rela-* 
tion  in  qneltion  be  a  conilknt  or  jin  occa- 
iional  and  feparable  conjundlion,  and 
whether  there  be  in  the  fubjedl,  whether  a 
liTing  perfon  or  a  Ufelefs  body,  any  capa- 
city or  faculty  of  feparating  X  from  A, 
or  Y  from  B :  fuch  a  faculty  is  juft  what 
I  call  a  felf-goyerning  powi^. 

I  admit,  that  a  perfon  having  under^ 
ftandipg  wUhpvt;  felf-govcrning  power^ 
would,  in  numbfrlefs  inflancQs,  as  in  tlM 
cafe  of  my  porter,  **  jwdgQ  ofte  purfuit  ^ 
ligible,  without  abfurdly  combining  it 
.  with  the  othsrj"  juft  as  I  firmly  believe, 
that  many  a  perfpn  ill  of  th9  palfy  would 
judge  it  eligible  to  take  up  his  bed  and 
walk.  But  a  man  in  a  paify  cannot  do 
what  he  tbinks  eligible;  as  little  could  a 
man,  whatever  might  b?  the  degree  or 
kind  of  his  und^rftaoding  Or  intelligence, 
prevent  the  combination,  oppo&ciony  and 
concurrence,  (however  abfurd  tbefe  might 

often 
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often  be)|  of  the  effeds  or  influence  of 
different  motives ;  unlefs^  in  the  firft  place, 
thefe  were  feparable  from  their  adlions ; 
and  nnlefs,  in  the  fecond  place,  he  had 
the  power  of  feparating  them. ——To 
this  I  alluded  in  p.  232.  233. :  for  though 
my  argument  is  independent  of  all  confi- 
derations  with  refpedl  to  the  fleps,  fuch 
as  judgement,  choice,  will,  &c.  &c.  be- 
tween the  motive  and  the  overt  a£l,  and 
though  1  anxioufly  wilhed  to  avoid  fuch 
difcuflions,  in  hopes  of  avoiding  all  idle 
verbal  difputes,  and  of  having  no  appeals 
to  make  but  to  open  experiment;  yet  I 
knew  perfedly,  that  my  argument,  found- 
ed on  the  notions  ^  -+-,  — ,  f^,  would 
apply  equally  well  to  every  ftep  of  the  pro- 
cefs;  but  that,  whether  it  did  or  not, 
or  whether  that  was  confidered  or  not,  it 
would  apply  completely  to  the  firft  and  the 
lad ;  the  motive  and  the  adion,  the  caufe 
and  the  effedl. 

If  any  Pneumatologifl:  (hould  not  at 
once  perceive  and  underftand  the  infinite 
difference  between  judging  it  eligible  to  pre- 
vent  the  efied  (in  abfurd  or  improper  com- 
bination 
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binatioQ  or  otherwife)  of  any  caufe,  and 
the  ailually  preventing  fuch  e£fe£t,  that  is, 
feparating  the  one  from  the  other,  let  him 
fairly  try  a  few  fuch  experiments  as  the 
following :    Let  him  walk  out  at  his  win- 
dow, or  try  to  walk  over  a  deep  and  rapid 
river  on  the  furface  of  the  water,  or  try 
to  leap  over  a  broad  and  dirty  ditch;  or, 
if  thefe  experiments  be  thought  too  dan« 
gerous  to  life  or  limb,    let  him   fwallow 
half  a  drachm  of  ipecacuanha,   or  half  a 
drachm  of  jallap ;  or,  if  he  diflike  drugs, 
let  him  drink,  inftead  of  tea,  to  his  break- 
fad,  a  pint,    or  more  if  needed,    of  the 
bed  French  brandy;  and  let  him  candidly 
mark  the  refult : — I  take  it  for  granted, 
that  his  underflanding  would  judge  (or 
enable  him  to  judge)  it  eligible   not  to 
yield  to  the  law  of  gravitation,  not  to  fall 
to  the  ground  with  an  accelerated  veloci- 
ty, not  to  fall  into  the  ditch,  not   to  fink 
to  the  bottom  of  the  river,  not  to  be  car- 
ried down  the  dream  of  it,  not  to  expe- 
rience the  unpleafant  efiedls  of  the  drugs, 
and  not  to  become  drunk  with  the  bran*- 
dy ;    yet  I  fcarce  think  even  a  Metaphyfi* 
cian  can  be  found,  who  will  e^cped  that 

the 
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the  judgement  of  his  underftanding  will 
avail  aught  in  preventing  thofe  eflPeds;  or 
who  will  not  fee  that  fuch  preventing  of 
the  effedts  is  juft  what  I  have  b^n  rea- 
ibning  about^  and  have  been  exprefling 
by  the  phrafes  feparating  a  caufe  from  its 
effedl,  &c.  and  that  to  enable  a  man  to 
make  fuch  experiments  with  fafety,  as 
well  as  uniformity  of  the  refult,  it  would 
be  neceifaryy  not  only  that  the  caufes  al- 
luded to  fhould  be  feparable  from  their 
efie(5ls,  but  alfo  that  he  fhould  have  the 
power  of  feparating  them.  Now,  fuchfc- 
parability  of  motives  and  adlions,  and  fuch 
power  in  the  agents,  appear  in  the  ordina- 
ry condudt  of  mankind,  but  not  in  the 
phsenomena  of  phyfics,  where  the  fubjedl 
is  lifclefs  body. 


N^  12. 

This  paragraph  deferves  particular  at- 
tention :  for  though  it  appear  only  as  a 
remark  or  objedlion  relating  to  a  fingle 
fentence  of  my  EfFay,  which  fentence  is 
fairly  quoted,,  yet  it  is  really  an  indireft 
4  L  and 
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and  feeble  attempt  to  deny  one  of  my  a- 
xioms,  X  H-  Y  ^  A  ■+•  B,  or,  as  it  might 
be  exprefled  in  many  cafes,  mX^m  A. 
I  call  the  attempt  feeble  and  indirect,  be- 
caufe  the  axiom  is  not  quoted  and  openly 
denied,  but  only  a  particular  caie,  refer- 
able  to  that  axiom,    is  mentioned,   and 
certain  indances  of  phyfical  phaenomena 
are  fpecified,  which  the  author  of  the  re- 
mark thinks  contradidlory  to  what  I  have 
ilated  as  neceffarily  true  in  that  cafe,  as 
comprehended  under  the  general  axiom. 

From  this  it  appears,  that  he  was  not 
fufficiently  aware  of  the  nature  of.  an  a- 
xiom,  or  felf-evident  neceflary  truth ;  and 
particularly,  that  he  did  not  attend  to  the 
relation  between  a  nccejfary  and  a  comiu'^ 
gent  truth,  or  what  is  Juppofed  to  be  one; 
and  confequently  that  he  hath  not  fully 
underftood  the  complete  evidence  and  iu-^ 
preme  authority  of  demonftrative  reafon- 
ing,  as  diftinguiflied  from  indudlive,  and 
from  the  evidence  of  perception  and  of  te- 
ftimony.  But  this  certainly  may  be  ex- 
plained to  him,  or  to  any  perfon  :  fuch 
?n  attempt  I  made  in  Sect.  ;ii.  to  which 
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I  ihall  now  add  a  few  remarks  and  illu- 
flrations  relating  to  the  point  at  prefent 
under  confideration  ;  which  I  own  I  did 
not  think  of  as  even  a  pof&ble  matter  of 
difpute  at  the  time  when  Sect.  hi.  was 
written. 

Particular  inflances,  in  contradidion  to 
a  fuppo/ed  general  or  univerfal  facfl  or  law 
of  nature^  muil  be  admitted  as  exceptions 
and  limitations  to  that  law :  they  may 
even  be  found  fo  numerous,  and  fo  gene- 
ral, as  to  fet  afide  fuch  a  fuppofed  law, 
and  to  convince  us,  that  our  belief  of  ic 
was  either  wholly  or  partly  erroneous. 
The  general  notion,  and  the  belief  of  any 
fuppofed  principle  or  law  of  nature,  be- 
ing deduced  from  particular  obfervations 
by  a  certain  procefs  of  thought  or  reafon- 
ing  which  we  call  indu(5lion.  Can  never 
be  of  higher  authority  than  the  particu- 
lar fadls  from  which  it  is  derived,  or  than 
other  fadls  equally  well  afcertained.  Nay, 
as  that  very  procefs  of  reafoning  or  in- 
dudion  may  be  fuppofed  imperfecl  or  er- 
roneous, the  general  inference  from  ic  uiay 
be  fallacious  j  and  mujl  be  of  rather  lefs 
4  L  2  authority 
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authority  or  evidence  than  the  particular 
fadls  on  which  it  was  founded. 

But  the  cafe  is  widely  different  with  re- 
fpedl  to  axioms,  or  felf-evident  neceilary 
truths.  Thefe  are  equally  independent  of 
all  particular  obfervations,  and  of  all  in- 
dudlion  from  them.  They  can  neither  be 
difcovered,  nor  eftablilhed^  nor  (haken, 
nor  confirmed,  nor  made  more  particular 
and  limited,  nor  made  more  general  and 
comprehenfive,  by  fuch  means.  They 
contain  in  themfelves  the  evidence  of  their 
own  truth,  which  evidence  is  fimple,  di- 
redl,  zxiAJufrcmt.  In  order  to  our  being 
fully  convinced  that  they  are  univerfally 
and  neceflarily  true,  nothing  more  is  re- 
quifite  but  tha»  we  underftand  them.  As 
there  may  often  be  fome  difficulty  in  this 
refpedl  with  regard  to  fach  abftraSl  no- 
tions as  thofe  which  alone  can  be  proper 
fubjedls  of  thofe  propofitions  which  wc 
call  axioms,  we  may  be  affifted  in  appre- 
hending and  underflanding  them,  and 
confequently  be  enabled  to  perceive  their 
internal  evidence,  by  proper  illujirations^ 
taken  from  real  fubftances,  correfponding 

in 
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in  one  refpefl)  or  more  than  one,  to  the 
notions  on  which  the  axioms  are  found- 
ed. 

Thus,  in  teaching  geometry,  it  is  al- 
ways poilible,  and  fometimes  may  be  ne-- 
ceflary,  to  illuftrate  the  axiom,  **  That 
things  equal  to  one  thing  are  equal  to  one 
another,"  by  (hewing  the  learner  various 
examples  of  the  meaning  and  of  the  truth 
of  it,  in  lines,  furfaces,  folids,  circles, 
triangles,  &c.  But  it  would  be  a  great 
miftake,  and  a  great  fault  in  the  teacher, 
to  reprefent  thofe  examples  as  proving  the 
axiom,  or  the  truth  and  the  univerfality 
of  it  as  depending  on  and  limited  by  the 
refult  of  the  obfervations  in  particular  In- 
flances,  and  the  axiom  as  being  made  more 
or  lefs  general,  according  to  the  number 
and  the  extent  of  the  particular  obferva- 
tions that  were  made  and  confidered  :  for 
this  would  imply,  that  the  axiom  might 
not  be  true  at  all  times,  and  in  all  cafes ; 
and  that  whenever  cafes  occurred  where- 
in the  refult,  on  obfervation  and  trial,  did 
not  correfpond  to  the  axiom,  thefe  were 

to 
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to  be  acknowledged  as  exceptions  to  it 
But  this,  if  not,  flridlly  fpeaking,  abfurd, 
is  at  lead  repugnant  to  the  notion  of 
axiom  :  for  every  perfon  who  knows  what 
an  axiom  is,  would  inftantly  judge,  that 
there  was  fbme  defedl  or  midake  in  the 
fuppofed  obfervation,  not  that  there  was 
any  error  in  the  axiom,  or  any  poflibility 
of  there  being  an  exception  to  it.  Thus^ 
for  example,  if  a  perfon,  on  the  faith  of 
the  axiom  alluded  to,  ihould  fuppofe  that 
all  quart-bottles  mud  be  equal  to  one  an-* 
other,  and  on  comparing  many  fuch  by 
adlual  experiment,  and  finding  that  they 
were  not  equal  to  one  another,  fhould  af- 
fert  that  the  axiom  was  falfe,  or  at  lead 
fubjedl  to  exceptions,  and  in  particular 
that  it  was  not  applicable  to  quart- bottles, 
it  would  indantly  be  difcovered  where  his 
error  lay ;  namely,  in  fuppofing  that  all 
the  things  commonly  called  quart-bottles 
were  feverally  equal  to  one  thing :  and 
it  might  reafonably  be  fufpec5lcd,  that  he 
did  not  know  what  an  axiom  was,  that 
he  did  not  underdand  the  nature  and  fu- 
preme  authority  of  neceflary  truths,  and 

the 
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the  advantages  of  reafoning  by  neceflary 
confequences. 

Now,  to  apply  thefe  remarks  to  the  cafe 
in  queftion,  the  objecflion  to  my  argu- 
ment founded  on  the  fuppofed  obferva- 
tion  of  certain  examples  in  contradidion 
to  one  of  my  axioms,  or  to  a  cafe  plainly 
comprehended  under  it,  I  have  only  to 
obferve,  that,  fenfible  how  abftrufe,  and 
in  one  refpedl  how  new,  the  notion  of 
conftant  conjuncflion  is,  on  which  my  a- 
xioms  depend,  or  in  which  they  are  im- 
plied, I  took  care  to  explain  and  illu? 
ftrate  both  it  and  them,  very  fully,  per- 
haps tediouily ;  but  merely  in  order  to 
make  them  be  underdood,  that  their 
own  internal  evidence  might  be  percei- 
ved ;  not  as  conceiving,  that  thofe  exam- 
ples and  illuftrations  could  prove,  or  that 
any  others  could  refute  or  limit  the  a- 
xioms. 

The  illuflrations  were  taken  from  cer- 
tain phyfical  caufes  and  their  effedls ;  and 
as  the  refult  in  various  examples  corre- 
fponded  perfedlly  to  the  axioms,   fom&- 

thing 
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thing  more  than  the  illuftration  which  I 
wanted  was    obtained,    and    fbmething 
highly  important ;    I  mean  a  proof,  not 
indeed,  (IridUy  fpeaking,  conclofiye,  but 
affording  a  probability  approaching  very 
near  to  certainty,  that  the  circumftance  of 
condant  conjundion  was  a  part  of  the  re* 
lation  of  thofe  caufes  to  their  effedts  :  juft 
as   the  refult,  when  quantities  feverally 
equal  to  one  quantity  are  compared  ex- 
perimentally, by  its  correfpondence  with 
the  firft  axiom  of  geometry,    ferves  to 
prove,  not  the  axiom  itfelf,  but  the  juft^ 
nefs  of  the  notion  of  quantity,    and  its 
applicability  to  real  fubftances,  and  the 
truth  of  the  fuppofition  of  the  relation  of 
equality  fubfifling  between  each  of  thofe 
quantities  feverally  and  one  other  quan- 
tity. 

According  to  my  mode  of  reafbning, 
the  correfpondence  of  the  refult  in  many 
cafes  of  phyfical  caufes  and  effedls  to  my 
axioms,  whatever  it  may  prove  with  re- 
fpedl  to  this  relation,  has  no  more  pre- 
tenfions  to  prove  or  confirm  the  axioms 
implied  in  the  notion  of  conftant  con- 

jundlion, 
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jundlion,  than  the  inconfijiency  of  the  refult, 
in  many  cafes  of  motives  and  adlions,  with 
my  axioms,  has  to  refute  them.  This  in- 
confiftency  only  proves,  that  the  circum- 
ilance  of  conftant  conjundion  is  no  part 
of  the  relation  of  motive  and  adion.  This 
v^as  precifely  the  ufe  that  I  made  of  it; 
and  it  was  all  that  I  wanted  for  the  firfl: 
part  of  my  dilemma.  I  (hall  at  all  times 
admit  the  fame  inference  as  to  the  want 
of  conftant  conjundlion  between  any 
things  called  caufes  and  their  eflFedls,  with 
refpedl  to  which  the  refult  in  the  feveral 
cafes  does  not  correfpond  to  my  axioms. 
■The  cafe  is  exadlly  parallel  to  that  of 
the  quart-bottles,  already  ftated:  Give 
us  any  number  of  quart-bottles  feverally 
equal  to  one,  and  they  tnu/l  be  equal  to  one 
another ;  give  us  any  number  of  fuch 
bottles  not  equal  to  one  another,  and  they 
muft  not  be  feverally  equal  to  one  :  The  a- 
xiom  will  ftill  remain  unfhaken.  So  give 
us  caufes  conftantly  conjoined  with  their 
effedls,  and  the  refult  from  the  application 
of  them  muji  be  what  is  exprefled  in  the 
axioms ;  give  us  caufes  the  refult  of  whofc 
application  does  not  correfpond  to  the 
4  M  axioms^ 
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axioms,  and  they  mujl  not  be  conftantly 
conjoined  with  their  eflFedls ;  give  us  a 
number  of  indances  of  the  apphcation  of 
caufes,  in  all  of  which  the  reiult  corre- 
fponds  with  the  axioms,  and  we  (hall  ad- 
mit,  that,  in  all  of  them,  the  feveral  caufes 
are  conjoined  with  their  refpedlive  eflfeds; 
and  we  might  infer  by  indudlton,  with 
fome  probability^  that  this  was  the  cafe 
with  refped  to  all  kinds  of  caufes,  until 
we  met  with  indances  to  the  contrary,  in 
the  application  of  fome  particular  kinds  of 
them ;  and  then  fuch  inftances  would  be 
acknowledged  as  exceptions  to  the  fuppo- 
fed  general  rule  with  refpeA  to  caufes; 
as,  for  example,  with  refpe£l  to  agents, 
motives,  evidence,  the  vital  principle, 
and  the  partial  exciting  caufes  in  the  phy- 
fiology  and  pathology  of  animal  and  ve- 
getable life. But  whatever  be  the  rela- 
tion between  thefe  caufes^  or  any  others, 
and  their  refpedlive  effeds,  as  to  conftant 
or  occalional  and  feparable  conjundlion, 
the  axioms  derived  from  this  notion  muJl 
remain  unihaken,  as  neceflary  truths;  and 
tnujl  be  found  true,  as  matters  of  fad,  in 
the  various  appUcations  of  every  kind  of 

caufe 
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taufe  that  is  conftantly  conjoined  with  its 
efiea; 

.  As  to  the  three  inftances  dated  in  N^i2. 
M>  examples  contradsdory  to  my  remark 
in  p.  291.  292.  which  is  fairly  quoted  in 
N^  12.  and  which  I  ftill  think  juft  in  eve- 
ry part),  and  the  firft  pan  of  which .  is 
clearly  implied  in  one  of  the  axioms,  as 
the  lafl  is  iA  the  Dci^rine  of  Chances,  it 
is  nowi(e  fnrprifing,  that  in  none  of  them 
is  the  e£Fedl  the  mea fore  of  that  "  circum-^ 
Jhnce  'which  is  in  one  ftnfi  its  caufe ;"  For, 
in  the  firft  place,  in  none  of  them  is  that 
circumjlance  conftantly  conjoined  with  the 
ultimate  eflxjft,  as  the  author  of  the  re- 
mark has  very  raflily  afferted;  and,  in 
the  feeond  place,  in  the  two  laft  of  them, 
(tvhich  are  of  a  very  difierent  kind  from 
the  firft),  other  principles  of  change,  or 
cauies,  befides  that  circumjlanee  nvbich  is  in 
one  Jenji  the  cau/e  of  the  phaenomenon  men- 
tioned, concur,  and  are  indeed  abiolutely 
neccffary  for  the  production  of  it.  Evert 
with  refpe<a  to  the  firlt  of  them,  the  ex- 
plofion  of  a  mine  of  gunpowder,  fome 
other  circumjiances^  befides  the  heat  ap- 
4  M  a  plied, 
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plied,  are  neceflary  for  the  prodadlion  of 
the  effei^  ;  for  example,  air :  if  the  pow- 
der were  thoroughly  wet,  by  the  mine  be- 
ing filled  with  water,  it  would  not  ex- 
plode in  the  ufual  manner  on  the  applica- 
tion of  heat. 

But,  independently  of  this  confidera- 
lion  of  a  different  kind  of  caufe,  befides 
the  heat,  being  requifitc  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  effedl  ufually  referred  to  die 
heat  alone,  which  confideration  may  be 
difregarded  at  prefentj^  as  that  other  caufe, 
as  well  as  th^  heat,  may  be  fuppofed  e- 
qually  applied  in  all  cafes,  while  the  ul- 
timate refult,  though  the  fame  in  kind, 
is  widely  different  in  degree  in  differ- 
ent cafes,  and  by  no  means  a  meafure  of 
either  of  the  original  external  caules  ap- 
plied, it  muft  be  obferved^  that  in  "  the 
explofion  of  a  mine  of  gunpowder,"  there 
is  a  great  concurrence,  and  a  very  Imgjc" 
ries  of  caufes  and  effecflsj  of  the  ikmfi  kind 
with  that  firft  applied.  I  call  the /erics 
of  caufes  long^  in  confideration  of  the 
great  number  of  fteps  in  it,  howewtr  Jhort 
it  may  be  in  point  of  time.  By  the  inac- 
curacy 
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curacy  of  the  expreflion  employed  by  the 
author  of  the  remark,  all  that  vaft  con- 
currence and  that  long  feries  of  innume- 
rable little  effedls  are  reprefented  as  but 
wie  great  effe<ft,  referable  to  the  heat  ap- 
plied as  its  ^aufe  :  and  perhaps,  from 
want  of  due  attention  on  his  part,  he 
may  have  come  to  regard  it  in  that  im- 
proper light ;  for  I  cannot  fuppofe  him 
unacquainted  with  the  generally  known 
fads  relating  to  the  compofition,  the  in- 
flammation, and  the  deflagration  of  gun- 
powder. 

**  A  mine  of  gunpowder"  is  a  concife, 
but  inaccurate  expreflion,  employed  to  de- 
note the  quantity  of  gunpowder  lodged 
in  a  mine.  This  quantity  may  be  100 
barrels,  that  is,  10,000  lb.  containing 
feveral  hundred  millions  of  grains  or  par-? 
tides,  each  of  which  has  in  itfelf  aidue 
proportion  of  nitre,  of  fulphur,  and  of 
charcoal.  **  The  explofion  of  a  mine'of 
gunpowder,"  means  the  inflammation  and 
deflagration  of  every  particle  of  the  gun- 
powder. This  may  be  produced  or  begun 
in  one  particle,  or  a  few  particles,  by  the 

application 
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application  of  a  certain  degree  of  hear^ 
however  fmall  the  quantity  of  it  may  be^ 
which  will  kindle  the  fulphur  or  charcoal, 
or  perhaps  mek  the  nitre  and  fnlphur^ 
without  kindling  diredkly  the  latter  and 
the  cfaarcoaL  By  the  chemical  affinities 
of  the  component  parts  of  the  gunpowder, 
as  foon  as  fuch  kindling  and  melting  of 
any  the  fmalleft  particle  takes  place,  ^  ra^^; 
pid  and  violent  decompofitioa  of  it,  at-* 
tended  with  the  extrication  or  generatioa 
of  much  air,  and  very  intenfe  heat^  is 
produced  :  this  is  called  the  deflagration, 
detonation,  or  explofion  of  the  gunpow- 
der. The  heat  thus  produced  has  the 
fame  efle(£t  on  th^  particles  in  cental,  ov 
nearly  fo,'  with  the  one  firfl:  kindled :  on 
the  fame  principle,  this  procefs  will  go 
on  fucceflively  through  all  the  particles 
of  the  powder,  but  with  fuch  velocity, 
that  the  whole  quantity  of  it  may  ex- 
plode in  one  or  two  fiC(mds\  and  this, 
which  is  the  fom  or  amount  of  millions 
of  little  effedts,  either  fimultaneous  or  in 
very  rapid  fucceflion,  will  appear  as  only 
one  great  efied  produced  in  a  moment  by 
one  Angle  caufe,  perhaps  very  fmall  in 

.quantity. 
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quantity,  and  bearing  no  proportion,  at 
any  time,  to  the  ultimate  efifedl ;  which  is 
alio  various  at  difierent  times,  according 
to  the  quantity  of  the  powder  exploded  ; 
that  is,  according  to  the  number  of  little 
effe<Sls  of  which  it  is  the  aggregate  a- 
mount.  But,  accurately  confidered,  the  \xU 
timate  efiedl  in  this  cafe  is  no  more  to  be 
regarded  as  the  effedl  and  meafure  of  the 
fuppofed  caufe,  than  the  great  fire  of  Lon- 
don,  which  raged  for  many  days,  and 
confumed  a  great  part  of  the  city,  could 
be  reckoned  the  efFedl  of  the  fmall  quan- 
tity of  heat,  perhaps  a  fingle  fpark,  which 
began  it.  The  difiference  between  the  two 
cafes  is  merely  as  to  the  velocity  of  the  fe- 
ries  of  efiedts  produced  :  but  whether  this 
feries  occupy  only  a  few  feconds,  or  many 
days,  or  many  years;  whether  the  many 
little  e£fe<5ls  coincide,  or  come  fo  near  one 
another,  in  time,  as  to  form  one  great  ag- 
gregate, which  is  the  cafe  in  the  explofion 
of  gunpowder,  or  the  burning  of  a  houfe ; 
or  come  fo  flowly  as  to  be  feen  only  in 
fuccef&on,  which  is  the  cafe  in  the  burn- 
ing of  flow^match ;    it  is  equally  different 

from 
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from  thefimple  immediate  effeft  of  a  cauft 
conftantly  conjoined  with  its  cSk^  and 
equally  unfit  to  be  a  meafure  of  fuch  a 
caufe. 

If  the  author  of  the  remark^  or  any  o- 
ther  perfbn,  wifh  to  find  in  the  explofion 
of  gunpowder  the  conftant  conjunction  of 
caufe  and  efiedl,  (in  my  (Iridt  and  uni- 
form meaning  of  the  phrafe)^  and  an  ef- 
fecfl,  confequently,  which  is  a  meafure  of 
the  caufe  applied,  he  muft  look  for  it  in 
the  fiep  between  the  application  of  heat 
and  the  kindling  or  melting  of  the  ingre- 
dients, and  in  the  (lep  between  this  and 
the  detonation  of  the  compound;    and, 
making  due  allowance  for  the   peculiar 
chemical  principles  of  change,  confiding 
in  the  relations  among  difierent  bodies, 
fimple  and   compound,    and  among  the 
particles  of  the  fame  body,  however  fimple 
it  may  be,    which  principles  of  change 
feem  to  have  a  fhare,  as  well  as  heat,  in 
producing  fuch  effedls  as  we  arc  confider- 
ing,  he  will  find  in  thefe  fteps  what  he 
wants.    But  he  mufl;  obferve,  that  the  firfl: 

of 
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of  them  depends,  not  on  the  quantity  of 
heat  thrown  into  the  whole  mafs  of  pow- 
der, but  on  the  raifing  the  temperature  of 
fome  part  of  it  to  a  certain  degree;  we 
fhall  fuppofe  (for  I  know  not  exadly  the 
fadl)  to  600^.  A  vaft  quantity  of  heat  may 
be  thrown  into  gunpowder,  enough,  for 
example,  to  raife  the  temperature  of  a 
great  mafs  of  it  aoo°  or  300^,  if  equally 
diffufed  over  it  all,  without  kindling  or 
melting  the  fmalleft  particle  of  it.  While 
a  wonderfully  fmall  quantity  of  heat,  as, 
for  example,  what  is  contained  in  a  red- 
hot  fpark  (truck  off  with  a  flint  from  lleel, 
will  melt  or  kindle  that  little  particle  to 
which  it  is  applied  ;  which  particle  will 
then  immediately  explode.  Nor  will  it  be 
thought  by  any  chemift  a  paradox  to  fay, 
that  the  heat  in  fuch  a  fpark  is  as  truly 
confumed,  or  abforbed,  in  heating,  melt- 
ing, or  kindling  the  gunpowder,  and  con- 
fequently  is  as  truly  meafured  by  the  quan- 
tity of  its  effect  in  thofe  ways,  as  if  it  had 
been  employed  in  making  water  boil  or 
ice  melt.  Yet  the  quantity  of  he^itin  fiich 
a  red-hot  fpark  of  fteel  may  be  fo  very 
fmall,  that,  if  it  had  been  equally  diffufed 
4  N  throu^ 
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through  the  whole  mafs  of  gunpowder,  ic 
would  not  have  raifed  its  temperature  the 
thoufandth  part  of  a  degree.  If  a  much 
greater  quantity  of  heat,  as,  for  example^ 
that  contained  in  many  large  mafles  of 
iron  of  a  white  heat,  be  applied  to  the 
gunpowder,  the  immediate  eflPedl  of  ic  will 
correfpond  to  the  quantity  of  it,  or  be  a 
meafure  of  it ;  that  is,  more  of  the  powder 
will  be  kindled  or  melted  dire<Slly  by  it; 
but  as  foon  as  this  cScOi  begins,  the  de- 
flagration begins,  and  is  rapidly  propaga* 
ted  through  the  whole  nwfs ;  the  explo* 
fion  of  which  will  take  place  in  fomewhat 
lefs  time,  and  confequently  with  ibme- 
what  more  yiolence,  than  if  it  had  been 
produced  by  only  one  fmall  fpark*  But 
the  difference  of  the  two  explofions,  in 
point  of  time,  will  probably  not  ex- 
ceed a  very  fmall  fradion  of  a  Jecand ; 
and  the  difference  between  them,  in 
point  of  violence  or  force,  will  be  pro- 
portionably  fmall,  fo  as  to  bear  no  fen- 
fible  proportion  to  the  whole  force  of 
the  explofion  in  either  cafe  :  and  confe- 
quently both  thofe  diflb-eiices  will  efcape 

our 
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our  obfervation,   or  be  to  us  as  if  they 
were  not. 

The  other  two  inftanccs  dated  in  N®i2. 
as  contradidlory  to  my  remark,  may  be 
difcufled  very  (hortly. 

"  The  malignity  of  the  fmall-pox  is  no 
meafure  of  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the 
contagious  matter  employed  to  give  the 
difeafe." 

It  certainly  is  not ;  nor  can  it  be  fo,  ^ 
for  three  moft  excellent  re^fons :  Firft,  Be* 
caufe  any  given  quantity  of  the  conta- 
gious matter  of  any  given  quality  is  not 
conftantly  conjoined  with  any  determined 
degree  or  malignity  of  the  difeafe,  that  is, 
with  any  certain  number  or  kind  of  pu- 
flules,  and  with  any  certain  degree,  or 
number,  or  combination,  of  the  febrile 
and  other  fymptoms;  fecondly,  Becaufe 
at  lead  one  other  caufe,  of  a  different  kind 
from  the  contagious  matter,  and  admit- 
ting of  great  varieties  as  to  its  own  condi- 
tion, 171^  concur  with  it  to  produce  the 
difeafe,  in  any  degree ;  and,  thirdly.  Be- 
4  N  a  caufe 
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caufe  in  moft  cafes  feveral  other  caufes  do 
tnfaSiconcMT  with  the  two  primary  caufes, 
and  have  a  great  influence  in  modifying 
the  difeafe. 

The  vital  principle  is  as  neceflary  for 
the  produdlion  of  the  fmall-pox,  as  the 
application  of  the  exciting  caufe,  conta- 
gion ;  nay,  a  particular  (l^te  or  condition 
of  the  vital   principle  is  requifite  for  the 
produ<5lion  of  the  difeafe.    The  contagion, 
if  applied  to  an  animal  of  a  different  fpe- 
cics  from  man,  as,  for  example,  to  a  bird 
or  a  fifli,  or  to  a  man  who  had  had  it  be- 
fore, or  to  one  who,  from  peculiarity  of 
conrtitution,  was  incapable  of  having  the 
difeafe,  or  even  to  one  who  was   not,  at 
the   time  when  it  was   applied,    properly 
dijpofed  to  take  it,  would   no  more   pro- 
duce the  fmall-pox,  than  it  would  do  if  it 
were  applied  to  a  ftock  or  a  (lone. 

Even  when  the  proper  condition  of  the 
vital  principle  concurs  with  the  conta- 
gion, and  the  difeafe  accordingly  is  pro- 
duced, it  is  greatly  modified,  as  to  naa- 
lignity,  by  fuch  concurrent  caufes  as  the 

itate 
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ftate  of  the  body  with  refpedl  to  fulnefs 
of  blood,  and  tendency  to  inflamma- 
tion, general  or  particular,  and  perhaps 
to  pucrefadion,  or  at  lead  to  debility;* 
and  perhaps  dill  more  by  external  caufe&' 
of  a  different  kind,  fuch  as  heat  or  cold, 
bad  air  or  good,  proper  or  improper  diet 
and  medicines.  According  to  the  various 
management  of  thefe  concurrent  caufes, 
many  of  which  are  very  much  in  our 
power,  the  fmall-pox  may  be  made  either 
fo  mild  as  fcarce  to  be  known,  or  thought 
a  difeafe,  or  fo  malignant  as  to  be  gene^. 
rally  fataL 

^^  The  contraflion  of  a  mufcle  is  no 
meafure  of  the  (limulus  applied  to  pro* 
duce  it." 

Certainly  not;  for  nearly  the  fame  rea- 
fbns  that  make  it  impoflible  that  the  ma-^ 
lignity  of  the  fmall-pox  fbould  be  a  mea« 
fure  of  the  contagion  applied. 

The  Aimulus  that  occafionally  excites 
contradlion  in  a  mufcle,  is  not  conftantly 
conjoined  with  any  uniform  degree  or 

force 
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forct  6f  contraction  in  it  j  imyt  ftot  evea 
^fvith  any  contradion  at  all  in  the  mufcle« 
It  is  only  a  partial  exciting  phyiiological 
Caufe^  which  can  have  no  effcdl  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  vital  principle)  and 
as  this  principle  admits  of  many  difierent 
modifications,  the  ultimate  effedl  obfer^ 
Tcd  from   the  apphcation  of  a  ftimulas 
may  often  be  Tarious  in  quantity^   and 
perhaps  in  quality  too,  when  the  ftimulus 
is  the  fame ;  or  may  be  the  fame  in  both 
fefpedls,  when  the  ftimulus  is  very  diflfer- 
mt  in  both.      A  ftimulus  applied  to  a 
mufcle  perfedlly  dead,  that  is,  completely 
deprived  of  its  vital  principlCi  will  pro- 
duce no  contra^ion  in  it :   a  weak  ftimu- 
lus applied  to  mufcles  of  great  and  pe* 
culiar  irritability,  (which  is  a  particular 
modification  of  the  vital  principle),  will 
produce  unufually  ftrong,  and  pei^haps  ir- 
regular, contradlion  of  iuch  mufcles  :    a 
ftrong  ftimulu6  applied  to  mufcles  that 
are  weak,  or  torpid,  or  paralytic,  will  pro* 
duce  weak  contraction ,  or  perhaps  none 
at  ail 

After  thus  coniidering  pbxfiMlh$  ^^  ^t 

fa 
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fo  great  lengthy  the  three  inftances  given 
as  contradidlory  to  my  remark  founded 
on  one  of  the  axioms  of  conftant  conjunc- 
tion, in  order  to  ihew  that  they  are  not 
inconfiftent  with  the  common,  and  what 
appears  to  me  the  juft,  notion  of  the  rela- 
tion of  fuch  caufes  and  their  eflfedts,  I 
hope  I  may^  without  any  danger  of  be- 
ing thought  either  obfcure,  or  defirous  to 
evade  the  moft  rigorous  and  particular  ia^ 
vedigation  of  the  cafes  dated  in  N^  I2« 
give  what  i  think  the  fair  and  con^lete 
logical  and  mathematical  anfwer  to  thoie 
cafes,  and  to  all  of  the  fame  kind ;  which 
is  indeed  a  very  fhort  one.  If  X  be  fome- 
times  conjoined  with  A,  fometimes  with 

tn  A,    fometimes  with  --,    it  is  not  con^ 
Jlantly  conjoined  with   any  one  of  them ; 
nor  confequently  can  any  one  of  them  be 
a  meafure  of  it. 

^^  Human  aflions  do  not  admit  of  de- 
grees," &c.  Videjis  page  271.  line  20.  to 
page  276.  line  21. 

"  I  think  the  involuntary  opinion  of  the 

underflanding 
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underftanding  always  has  its  full  effedl  on 
the  will." 

This  very  erroneous  affertion,  for  it 
can  fcarce  be  reckoned  a  real  opinion^  pro- 
ceeds from  confounding  the  two  very  dif- 
ferent notions  uf  will  or  choice,  and  opi- 
nion or  judgement,  properly  fo  called; 
which  confufion  again  proceeds  from  u- 
fing  the  terms,  Underfianding^  Judgement^ 
Opinion^  to  exprefs  the  two  different  no- 
tions in  queftion.  This  appears  clearly 
in  confidering  fuch  cafes  as  that  of  Me^ 
dea^  page  572.;  and  has  been  fully  dif- 
cuffed  already,  page55 1.  ^^^^  8.  to  pagejjd, 
line  17. 


N^  13- 

**  I  could  have  wiOied,"  &c.  VUc  fts 
page  465.  line  20. 

"  The  terms  0/>//(?«  SindDi/crctim^  which 
are  attributed  to  this  power  when  a£ling^^ 
«cc. 
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I  never  meant  to  attribute  option  or  dif- 
cretion  to  pcnver;   nor  did  I  ever  conceive 
xhziponver  a6ied.  Power  and  acSlion,  (in  the 
(Iridl  and  literal  meaning  of  thefe  terms)^ 
as  well  as  option  and  difcretion^  are  at- 
tributes of  mind  alone.    By  optional  or  dif^ 
cretionary  power^    I  meant  power  which 
the  mindy  or  living  perfon,  might  or  might 
not  exert  on  any  occafion,   according  to 
the  option,  difcretion,  or  choice  of  fuch 
mind  or  living  perfbn.    This  kind  ofpoiver 
alone,  I  conceive  to  be  properly  and  lite- 
rally power :  The  power  (as  it  is  called)  of 
heat  to  melt  ice,  of  water  to  diflblve  fait, 
of  brandy  to  make   men  drunk,  &c.  is 
plainly  a  very  different   kind   of  things 
which  I  conceive  to  be  called  power  by  a 
metaphorical  ufe  of  this  term.     The  pur- 
pofe  of  the  epithets  optional  and  difcretio^ 
nary^   fo   often   applied  to  it,  was  to  pre- 
vent ambiguity,  by  Ihewing  plainly  what 
kind  of  power  I  meant.     But   I  have  no 
attachment  to  the  phrafe,  which,  though 
perfedlly  intelligible,   is   evidently  illogi- 
cal;   like  the   common  phrafes,    a  wife 
plan,  a  foolifh  projedl,  a  happy  choice,  a 
miferable  life,  an  eloquent  fpeech,  &c.  in 
4  O  which 
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which  that  wifHom,  or  folly,  or  faappi- 
nefs,  or  mifery,  is  verbally  predicated  of 
the  plan,  the  choice,  the  life,  &c.  of  a 
perfon,  which  is  meant|  and,  in  Arid  lo- 
gical propriety,  is  predicable,  only  of  the 

perfon. ^The  remarks   on  the  notion 

of  power  (page  147,  to  153.)  were  intend- 
ed to  prevent  fuch  objections  as  the/e  in 

"  One  fhould  be  apt  to  think,  from 
fome  of  thele  terms,  that  it  was  a  faculty 
which  decided  according  to  reafon  and  ar- 
gument.'* 

^  That  would  be  a  miftake  of  a  very  odd 
kind ;  for  it  can  no  more  decide  than  it 
can  eat,  and  drink,  and  walk,  and  ride; 
and  it  can  neither  hear,  nor  (ce,  nor  un- 
derftand  reafon  and  argument.  The  fimple 
word  poivery  and  the  phrafe  optional  and 
difcretionary  pouuer^  exprefs  merely  the  ab- 
flrad  notion  of  a  perfon  being  able,  at  his 
own  option,  to  ad  or  not  ro  a<5l;  that  iS| 
they  exprefs  that  notion,  fingly,  without 
regard  to  numberlefs  other  attributes  of  a 
perfon  j  jufl  as  the  word  ivbitenefs  expreflfes 

one 
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one  thiogi  without  regard  to  many  other 
things,  predicable  of  fnow. 

**  And  from  the  lafl:  circumftance,  its 
yielding  to  feelings  of  a  certain  intenfity,^ 
&c.  page  480.  from  the  top. 

This  remark  deferves  peculiar  atten- 
tion; for,  to  the  bed  of  my  judgement, 
it  is  the  only  one  of  the  great  number  con- 
tained in  the  fixteen  paragraphs  of  objec- 
tions to  my  Eflay,  that  is  ftridlly  fair, 
and  pertinent  to  my  mode  of  reafoning. 
It  plainly  turns  on  things^  as  all  reafon- 
ings  Ihould  do,  and  not  on  words ;  and  it 
ihews,  that  the  author  of  it  underftood 
the  nature  and  force  of  my  argument. 
But  I  cannot  think  it  a  valid  objedion  to 
the  reafoning  in  my  EiTay ;  and  I  think  it 
may  be  fairly  and  completely  anfwcrcd  in 
the  following  manner. 

Firft,  I  admit,  that  men  do  fometimes 
perform  very  fooliQi  actions  in  conle- 
quence  of  the  fimulianeous  application  of 
two  or  more  motives  in  oppohcion,  com- 
bination, or  concurrence  j  and  1  conceive 
4  O  2  that 
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that  this  may  proceed  in  fome  cafes  from 
the  abfolute  violence  of  the  motives  fo  ap- 
plied, which  may  diforder  both  the  intel- 
ledlual  and  the  adlive  powers  of  a  perfbn ; 
but    more   commonly  from  the   reladve 
want  of  due  force  of  mind,  that  is,  from 
weaknefs  or  deficiency  of  the  felf-govern- 
ing  power,  which  is  various  in  different 
perfons,  and  in  the  fame  perfon  at  diflfer-* 
ent  times.     Thus  a  child,  from  a  defire  to 
fit  on  two  (tools,  will  endeavour  to  fit  on 
them  both  at  once  :  but  the  danger  thence 
refulting  to  the  fitting  part  is  fo  great  and 
immediate,  and  the  confequences  of  fuch 
an  attempt  have  fo  often   been  experien- 
ced, that  the  cafe  is  become   proverbial. 
And  the  childifh  conduct  in  this  cafe,  and 
the  vulgar  proverb  founded  on  it,  afibrd 
more  real   ufeful   pradlical   knowledge  of 
the  human  mind,  and  of  the  relation  of 
motive  and  a(5lion,  than  could  be  extract- 
ed from  many  volumes  written   to  prove 
the  neceflity  of  human  adions.    The  child 
learns  that  he  lias  the  power  of  choofing, 
and  that  he  ought   to  choofe,  in  fuch  ca- 
fes ;  and  as  he  grows  up,  is  reminded  by 
the  proverb,  that  in  many  other  cafes  it 

behoves 
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bcboves  him  much  to  choofe  between  dif- 
ferent motives.  Yet  many  people,  either 
from  natural  defedls,  or  acquired  habits 
of  indecifion  from  want  of  proper  exer- 
tion of  their  faculties,  have  all  their  lives 
been  remarkably  wavering  and  irrefolute, 
unable  or  unwilling  to  choofe  or  deter- 
mine where  they  ought  to  have  done  it, 
and  where  ordinary  men  would  have  done 
it,  at  once.  This  charadlcr  has  attracted 
the  attention  of  men  of  obfervation  and 
wit :  it  has  been  fuccefsfuUy  exhibited  on 
the  ftage ;  as  in  the  French  comedy  of 
Llrrefolu.  I  have  heard  of  a  flatefman, 
diftinguiflied  for  this  peculiarity  of  cha- 
radler,  who  mod  imprudently  built  him- 
felf  a  handfome  library,  with  two  doors 
to  it :  a  brother  ftatefman,  who  knew  his 
infirmity,  expreffed  great  concern  at  find- 
ing him  in  fo  perilous  a  fituation ;  appre- 
hending he  would  never  get  out  of  his  li- 
brary, from  not  being  able  to  determine 
which  door  he  fhould  go  out  at. 

But  we  muft  not  expedl  in  all  cafes  in 
which  there  is  a  combination  of  incon- 
fiftent  motives,  without  the  pofleflion  or 

the 
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the  proper  exertion  of  the  felf- governing 
power,  that  there  will  of  necejftty  be  ao 
abfurd  or  ridiculous  combination  in  the 
refult  or  overt  adion,  of  the  fame  land 
with  that  which  I  have  fhewn  to  be  the 
neceflary  confequence  of  the  conjiant  ctmr 
jun^ioti  of  motive  and  adlion ;  and  which 
I  have  illuftrated  fo  fully.  For  the  rela- 
tion of  motive  and  a(5lion  is  in  fad  bnc 
an  occqfional  and  Jeparahle  conjunSium ;  and, 
confidently  with  this  notion  of  the  rela- 
tion in  quedion,  the  influence  of  only  one 
of  the  motives  applied  may  be  perceptible 
in  the  refult ;  or  firft  that  of  one,  then 
that  of  another,  then  that  of  a  third  of 
them  ;  and  this  not  once  only,  but  re- 
peatedly, and  as  it  were  by  turns.  Hence 
that  peculiar  modification  of  indecifion 
and  weaknefs  of  mind  which  is  called 
ivaverifigj  and  is  confiderably  different 
from  mere  hefttation^  or  want  of  choofing 
or  determining.  It  is  the  frequently  de- 
termining, but  often  changing  the  deter- 
mination; and  choofing,  and  for  fbme 
time  adling,  according  to  different  motives 
in  fucceffioQ,  though  they  were  all  applied 

at 
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at  once.  The  bad  confequences  of  this 
wavering  conduct  on  numberlcfs  occa- 
fions,  efpccially  in  all  very  important  ca- 
fes, and  in  all  cafes  of  great  and  urgent 
danger,  are  as  well  known  as  thofe  of  ab- 
folute  indecifion ;  and  I  believe  in  fadl, 
that  they  have  been  more  frequently  ob- 
ferved.  As  thefe  two  kinds  of  weaknefs  are 
fo  near  akin,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
both  may  often  have  been  combined  in 
the  fame  perfon,  and  may  even  have  been 
fhewn  in  the  courfe  of  the  fame  tranfac- 
tion,  efpecially  if  it  were  long  or  compli- 
cated.  Both  kinds  of  weaknefs  are  e- 

qually  inconfiftent  with  the  character  of 
a  great  man  ;  for  example,  of  a  great  ge- 
neral, or  a  great  (tatefman ;  as  many  ar- 
mies, and  many  nations,  have  learned  by 
fevere  experience.  Many  perfons,  by  the 
various  accidents  of  birth  and  fortune, 
have  been  placed  in  (ituations,  in  which, 
for  want  of  proper  fteadinefs  or  vigour  of 
mind,  they  could  not  a(5l  either  with  ho- 
nour to  themfelves  or  advantage  to  thofe 
whofe  mofl  important  interefts  depended 
on  their  conduit. 

James, 
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James,  the  Firft  of  England,  and  Sixth 
of  Scotland)  who  was  no  way  deficient  in 
fenfe,  or  knowledge,  or  wit,  feems  to  have 
been  remarkably  deficient  in  the  no  le(s 
important  talent  of  fteadinefs  or  vigour  of 
mind.     It  is  faid  he  knew  well  enough  his 
own  defedl ;  and  that  he  was  once  told  of 
it  in  a  very  curious  manner  from  the  pulpit. 
He  had  heard  of  a  famous  preacher,  who^ 
according  to  the  falhion  of  the  times,  was 
very  witty  in  his  fermons,  and  peculiarly 
happy  in  his  choice  of  texts.     James  got 
this  perfon  to  preach   before   him;  who, 
with  all  fuitable  gravity,  gave  out  his  text 
in   the  following  words :    "  James^  Firft, 
and  Sixth  :    the  latter  part  of  the  verfe. 
*'  He  that  wavereth  is  like  a  wave  of  the 
"  fea,  driven  by  the  winds,   and  tofled." 
"  He  is  at  me  already,"  faid   the   King. 
The  text  is  genuine,  and  the  application 
of  it  juft  and  witty,  even  independently 
of  ihe  pun,  which  feems  fo  well  fuited  to 
the  tafte  of  the  times,  and   efpecially  of 
James  and  his  Court,     I  know  not  whe- 
ther the  ftory  be  true  or  invented;    but, 
at  any  rate,  the  ftory,  and  the  fimple  text^ 

afiford 
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afford  a  good  illudration  of  what  I  am  here 
endeavouring  to  point  out. 

What  I  have  here  mentioned  fo  fully 
with  refpe<5l  to  the  cafe  of  motives  of  only 
ordinary  force,  in  perfons  in  whom  there 
is  a  want  of  due  vigour  of  mind^  is  e-^ 
qually  applicable  to  the  cafe  of  motives  of 
fuch  extraordinary  violence,  chat  ordinary 
people  cannot  refift  them ;  and  may  be 
fufficient  to  (hew,  that  fuch  a  combination 
of  influence  in  the  refult  as  is  alluded  to  in 
N^  13.  'wtli  not  necejfarily  take  place  in 
fuch  circumftances.  For  fuch  motives  be- 
ing either  permanently  and  completely  or 
for  a  time  feparable  from  their  refpedive 
anions,  the  refult  may  correfpond  entirely 
to  one  or  more  of  the  motives,  juft  as  if 
there  had  been  no  others  applied ;  or  it 
may  correfpond  to  every  one  and  all  of 
them  fuccefEvely,  or  by  turns.  When  I 
mention  this  as  what  may  be  the  refult  in 
thefe  cafes,  in  contradi(tin<5lion  to  what 
muji  be  the  refult  on  the  fuppofition  of 
conflant  conjundlion,  I  mean  only  to  ex- 
clude the  notion  ot  its  being  in  any  mea- 
furc  voluntary,  or  depending  on  the  felf- 
\         .  4  P        «  governing 
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governing  power  of  the  perfbn  to  vrhoot 
the  motives  are.  applied ;  which  i&  exclu- 
ded in  the  cafe  dated  in  N®  13. :  but  I 
do  not  meaa  to  fay^  that  it  may  come  to 
pafs  abfolutely  by  chance,  oir  w^ijthoue 
any  caufe  whatever ;  for  fuch  a  fupipofr* 
tion  is  abfurd  We  are  ooly  to  coaceive, 
that  the  varieties  in  the  refult  will  depend 
on  cauies  or  circum£laace&  in  the  appUcar 
tion  of  the  different  motives^  an4  iathe  ftate. 
of  the  perfon  to  whom  they  are  applied^ 
efpecially  in  the  ipv^oluatary  train  of 
thought,  which  may  be  unl^npwn  to  us,^  or^ 
if  known  to  us,  will  not  be.  in  our  power. 
In  confequence  of  fuch  circumftaoce^^  the 
perfon^s  attention  may  be  firfl  and  exclu^ 
fively  given  to  on^  or  two  of  the  motives 
applied,  or  firfl;  to  fome,  and  then  to  o« 
thers  of  them ;  fb  that  the  ijafluence  of 
then).,  fuppofing  them  to  have  overcome 
the  force  of  mind,  {hail  not  have  ncceilk- 
rily  nor  conftantly,  whatever  may  be  the 
cafe  on  fome  occafions,  that  abfurd  result 
which  the  author  of  the  remarks  alludes 
to. 

But  it  is  needlefi  to  difcufs  more,  mip 
#  Autely 
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nutely  thi8  point  of  the  feparability  of  mo- 
tive  and  adlion,  as  preventing,  not  the 
poflibility,  but  the  neceflity  and  univer- 
fality,  of  fuch  a  refult ;  for  there  is  a  dill 
greater  difference  between  the  real  juft  no- 
tion of  the  relation  of  motive  and  atElion, 
and  that  notion  of  it  which  I  have  confi- 
dered  fb  fully,  and  (hewn  to  be  erroneous ; 
in  confequence  of  which  fuch  a  refult  as 
the  author  of  the  remark  alludes  to,  (for 
example,  motion  in  the  diagonal  cafe, 
p.  226.  and  inftances,  p.  260.  263.)  can- 
not be  a  neceffary  confequence  of  any  pof- 
fible  or  fuppofeable  application  of  mo- 
tives. 

The  natural  and  juft  notion  of  motive 
implies  in  ordinary  cafes  reference  to  the 
felf-governing  power  of  the  agent ;  but  in 
all  cafes,  even  thofe  of  compulfion,  it  im- 
plies the  feparability  of  motive  from  its 
proper  adlion  ;  and  it  always  implies, 
and  chiefly  confifts  in,  the  notion  of 
•*  that  for  the  fake  of  which  j"  which  ef- 
fedlually  excludes  fuch  refults  as  are  at 
prefent  in  queflion  from  being  neceffary 
4  P  2  confequenccs 
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confequences  of  the  application  of  any  mo* 
tives. 

For  the  reafons  ftated  p.  465.  1.  20.  I 
avoided  entering  on  any  minute  difcuflioa 
of  the  nature,  extent,  and   limits  of  the 
felf-governing  power ;  nor  can  I  here  un- 
dertake to  exprefs,  in  a  manner  free  from 
cavil,  the  peculiar  (late,  and  all  the  cir- 
cumflances,  of  a  perfon  under  compuliion, 
from  the  application  of  motives  of  irrefift- 
ible  force.    But  I  may  venture  to  fay,  that 
a  perfon  in  fuch  circumdances  is  not  con- 
ceived to  be  deprived  of  his  underflanding, 
or  driven  to  madnefs  :    he  is  fuppofed  to 
underhand  what  he  is  to  do,  and  to  know 
whether  he  can  or  can  not  attain  or  ac- 
complifli,  by  any  mode  of  adling,  **  that 
for  the  fake  of  which."     I  may  fay  Hke- 
wife,  that  what  is  ufually  called  and  rec- 
koned the  irrefiftible  force  of  a  motive,  is 
but  a  relative  notion  :    it  is  indeed  doubly 
relative,   as  bearing  relation  both  to  the 
mind  to  which  the  motive  is  applied,  and 
to  the  other  motives  applied  along  with  it, 
but  in  oppofition  to  it. 
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I  know  of  no  kind  or  force  of  motives 
that,  ftridlly  fpeaking,  can  be  thought  ab*- 
folute,  and  univerfally  irrefiftible  :  I  know 
of  nothing  that  could  have  fubdued  atro-^ 
cem  animum  Cat 0^1  s.  But  we  conceive, 
that  he  was  endowed  with  very  extraordi- 
nary force  of  mind ;  and  an  ordinary  per- 
fon,  who  fhould  take  it  into  his  head  that 
he  was  equal  in  this  refpedl  to  Cato^  would 
be  as  much  and  as  defervedly  laughed  at, 
as  if  he  ihould  fancy  that  his  own  limbs 
were  equal  to  the  tnvi^i  membra  Glyctmis^ 
or  as  if  he  thought  his  own  talents  were 
equal  to  thofe  of  Homer  or  of  Archimedes. 
But  the  inferiority  of  ordinary  men  to 
Cato^  and  others  of  heroic  virtue,  is  not 
folely,  nor  perhaps  chiefly,  in  point  of 
underftanding  :  the  knowledge  of  what  is 
right,  and  the  ability  to  do  it  in  very  try- 
ing circumftances,  are  quite  different 
things;  the  former  of  which  is  much 
more  common  than  the  latter,  and  may 
reafbnably  be  fuppofed  in  all  who  ap- 
prove the  condudl  and  admire  the  cha- 
radler  of  Cato^  though  probably  but  few 
of  them  could  have  done  as  he  did,  or 
been,  what  they  behold  with  admiration ; 

and 
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and  this,  not  from  folly,  nor  fimn  igno- 
rance, nor  from  vice ;  but  merely  from 
weaknefs. 

Though  the  differences  among  mankind 
with  refpefl  to  natural  or  to  acquired  vigour 
of  mind,  and  confequently  with  refpeft  to 
the  kind  and  the  intenfity  of  motives 
which  they  cannot  refill,  be  very  great; 
yet  there  is  generally  underflood  to  be  a 
fort  of  common  flandard  or  average  a* 
mong  them  as  to  thefe  things,  juft  as 
there  is  with  refped  to  all  other  mental 
endowments,  or  with  refpedl  to  various 
bodily  qualifications,  fuch  as  (lature,  and 
mufcular  ftrength.  All  excufes  or  juftifi- 
cations  of  a  perfon's  condudl  on  the  fcore 
of  conftraint,  compulfion,  or  llrong  and 
irrefiftible  temptation,  and  all  our  judge-^ 
ments  when  we  acquit  or  condemn  in  fuch 
cafeSi  and  all  our  fentiments  of  admira- 
tion of  thofe  who  have  difplayed  on  try- 
ing occafions  heroic  virtue,  and  extraor- 
dinary vigour  of  mind,  and  our  contempt 
of  thofe  who  on  ordinary  occafions  have 
zdtd  meanly,  though  perhaps  not  crimi- 
nally,  and  have  thereby  (hewn  peculiar 

weaknefs 
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veaknefi  of  mind^  plainly  hear  relation' 
to  that  notion,  however  vague  and  inac* 
qurate  it  may  be  thought,  of  the  common: 
degree  of  force  of  muuL 

I  doubt  much  whether  any  great  accu- 
racy in  eftimating  the  force  of  mind  o£ 
different  individuals  be  attainable;    and,* 
at  any  rate,  I  do  not  aim  at  it  here.     But: 
I  preiaaneit  will  be  a  fufficient  illuftradoa; 
oi  my  meanings  and,  in  general,  a  pretty.: 
juft  account   of  the  matter,  to  fay,  that, 
we  conceivje  that  even  ordinary  men  mas^y^ 
if  they  pleaie,  refift  the  allurements  of  iftr. 
tereft  or  of  pleafure,  of  various  kinds ;  or* 
what  we  call  temptation :.  but  that  ordi*. 
nary  men  cannot  refill  fuch  motives  as  the 
fear  of  death  and  violent  pain.     In  other 
words,  we  conceive,  that  the  latter  mo- 
tives do  overpower,  but  that   the  former 
do  not  overpower  the  common  degree  of 
force  of  mind. 

It  is  certain,  at  lead,  that  the  latter  mo^* 
tives,  and  not  the  former,  have  in  all  ages 
and   countries  been  enoployed  as  almofl: 
fure  means  of  compulfion ;  that  they  have 

generally 
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generally  been  found  effecflual ;  that  wc 
coniider  a  perfon  as  fomehow  extraordi- 
nary who  has  refifted  them  to  the  lad; 
that  we  confider  the  application  of  them 
as  excufing  adions  in  their  own  nature 
improper,  and,  if  they  had  been  volun- 
tary, highly  criminal ;  that,  on  the  o- 
ther  hand,  mere  temptation  is  not  thought 
an  excufe,  nor  confequently,  in  general, 
pleaded  as  one,  for  fuch  improper  a<£tions ; 
and  that  perfbns  yielding  to  temptation, 
and  doing  wrong  in  confequence  of  it, 
are  reckoned  not  merely  weak,  but  crimi- 
nal. It  was  thought,  ks  in  truth  it  was, 
a  very  extraordinary  excufe  for  the  pecu- 
lation that  he  and  bis  friends  were  char- 
ged with,  that  a  man  of  no  common  ta- 
lents, and  very  uncommon  vigour  of 
mind,  made  openly  in  the  Britifti  ienate, 
"  That  there  were  fuch  temptations  in  In- 
dia as  flefh  and  blood  could  not  refifl.'* 
There  was  certainly  fomething  bold  at 
lead,  if  not  honed,  in  fuch  an  avowal ; 
but  I  am  convinced  no  perfon  of  common 
fenfe  and  common  honefly  could  ever  hear 
or  think  of  fuch  an  excufe  without  indig- 
nation. 

But; 
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But  leaving,  for  the  prefent,  the  exami- 
nation of  fuch  cafes  of  fuppofed  irrefift- 
ible  temptation,  as  doubtful  at  beft,  we 
may  confider  the  motives  generally  ac- 
knowledged as  fufficient  to  overcome  the 
ordinary  degree  of  force  of  mind  ;  and  it 
will  foon  appear,  that  even  their  fuppofed 
irrcfiftible  influence  is  not  uniform  in  the 
fame  perfon,  nor  conftantly  conjoined 
with  its  proper  adlion ;  that  it  depends  in 
a  great  meafure  on  the  kind  and  degree  of 
the  other  motives  applied  along  with  it, 
but  in  oppofition  to  it ;  that  the  influence 
of  fuch  motives  may  ferve  to  ftipport^  and 
concur  with,  the  force  of  mind,  which, 
though  overcofn^j  is  not  to  be  regarded 
as  annihilated^  even  in  cafes  of  compul- 
fion. 

The  fear  of  death  may  be  fuppofed,  or 
may  have  been  found  on  trial,  fufficient 
to  overcome  an  ordinary  perfon,  and  make 
him  do  what  he  was  very  unwilling  to  do, 
and  would  not  have  done  but  for  that 
fear ;  as  in  the  common  cafe  of  a  travel- 
ler being  robbed  on  the  highway.  This 
muft  be  acknowledged  to  be  a  fair  in- 
4  Q^  fiance 
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fiance  of  compulfion,  and  as  fuch  would 
be  a  fufficient  cxcufe  for  the  traveller,  i^ 
to  fave  his  own  life,  he  gave  up  the  mo- 
ney of  another  peribn  entrufted  to  him» 
and  which  he  could  not  replace.  If  he 
were  to  do  this  from  n^ere  Umptation^  that 
is,  for  his  own  intereft  or  pleafure,  he  would 
be  criminal ;  at  lead  ht  would  be  thought 
fb  on  this  fide  of  the  Indus.  But  it  would 
not  follow^  that  the  fame  peribn,  either  at 
that  or  any  other  time,  would  neceflaFily 
yield  to  the  fame  motive,  and  to  fave  his 
life  do  any  other  adtion  required  of  him, 
however  mean  or  criminal  it  might  be; 
nor  that  he  would,  for  the  fame  con^e- 
ration,  fnSer  any  evil  that  could  be  in- 
flidled  on  him,  as,  for  example,  the  extre- 
mity of  torture.  In  the  cafe  of  torture 
applied  to  obtain  from  a  wretch  the  con- 
feflion  of  a  crime  for  which,  as  foon  as 
he  confefles  it,  he  muft  fuffer  death,  we 
have  in  dircdl  oppofition  t^o  /uppq/ed  ir- 
refiftible  motives,  each  of  which,  if  it  had 
been  applied  without  the  other,  would 
probably  have  overcome  the  force  of  mind 
of  the  pcrfon.  But  when  both  are  applied 
at  once,  the  perfon  completely  refifts  the 

one, 
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one,  and  adls  pcrfedlly  according  to  the 
other.  This  feparability  of  even  the  mod 
powerful,  and  fuppofed  irrefiftible,  mo- 
tives from  their  aftions,  prevents  the  w- 
ceffitj  of  fuch  abfurd  combinations  as  thofe 
alluded  to  in  N®  13.  If  any  perfon  think 
this  may  be  accounted  for  merely  on  the 
fuppofition  of  abfolute  force  in  the  mo- 
tives, vrithout  any  force  of  mind  in  the 
perfon,  let  him  confider  again  the  necefla- 
ry  confequences  of  his  fuppofition,  as  da- 
ted in  the  dilemma  and  the  axioms,  and 
he  will  find  his  miflake. 

Without  fuch  feparability  of  motive  and 
a<5lion,  felf-governing  power  or  force  of 
mind  being  excluded  from  having  any 
ihare  in  the  adions  of  men,  the  abfurd 
combinations  of  influence  mufi  take  place; 
but  motive  and  adion  being  feparable, 
and  the  notion  of  "  that  for  the  fake  of 
which''  being  eflential  to  the  relation  of 
motive  and  adiop,  we  cannot  expedl  a  com* 
bination  of  a(5tion  that  is  not  in  that  rela- 
tion to  all  the  motives  from  which  it  pro- 
ceeds, whatever  be  the  force  of  the  feve- 
ral   motives   applied ;    not    even  though 

4  CL^  fingly. 
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fingly  applied  they  would  have  been  irre- 
fittible. 

Thus,  in  the  cafe  p.  226.  diagram  i.  if 
the  porter,  in  (lead  of  being  offered  a  gui- 
nea for  going  in  the  line  A  B,  were  affu- 
red,  that  he  fhould  be  hanged  if  he  did  not 
go  in  that  line,  I  take  it  for  granted  he 
m^ould  go  accordingly  :  and  for  a  fimilar 
confideration  fingly  applied,  he  nvould  go 
in  the  line  A  C.  But  if  both  threats  were 
applied  at  once,  he  'would  not  go  in  the 
dia;:;onal  A  D,  any  more  than  he  would 
have  gone  in  the  diagonal  for  the  guineas 
he  might  have  got  by  going  in  the  line 
A  B,  and  for  the  half-guineas  he  might 
have  got  by  going  in  the  line  AC;  for 
this  plain  and  fatisfadory  reafon,  that  he 
could  neither  earn  guineas  xtov  half-gui- 
nias,  nor  efcape  hanging,  in  the  different 
cafes  put,  by  fuch  condudl :  his  adlion 
would  not  be  in  the  relation  of  **  that  for 
the  fake  of  which''  to  the  motives  applied. 
I  call  this  reafon  plain  and  fatisfadlory  in 
the  cafe  at  prefent  under  confideration, 
becaufe  it  is  confident  with,  and  diredlly 
proceeds  from,  the  principle  (the  juft  no- 
tion 
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tion  of  the  relation  of  motive  and  adlion) 
from  which  1  reafon,  and  perfedlly  ac- 
counts for  the  refylt;  which,  though  ne- 
ver yet  experienced,  is  uniformly  and  eafily 
forefeen.  The  fame  reafon  is  frivolous 
and  abfurd,  when  offered  to  account  for 
the  refult  not  correfponding  to  the  necejfary 
inference  from  the  principle  of  conftant 
conjundlion,  becaufe  it  is  inconfident 
with  this  principle,  and  cannot  account  for 
the  neceffary  inference  from  it  being  falfe, 
if  the  principle  itfelf  be  true ;  which  there- 
fore mud  be  given  up. It  can  fcarce  be 

neceffary  to  mention,  that  if  motives  that 
are  fuppoled  to  overcome  the  force  of 
mind  be  applied  to  a  perfon,  fo  that  a 
combined  adion  refulting  from  both  may 
ftand  in  the  relation  of  "  that  for  the  fake 
of  which"  to  both,  fuch  a  combined  ac- 
tion (which  in  this  cafe  will  not  be  ab- 
furd, but,  on  the  contrary,  very  wife) 
may  reafonably  be  expcdled  to  take  place; 
as,  for  example,  in  the  cafe  ftated  p.  238. 
239. ;  if  the  fear  of  hanging,  inftead  of 
the  defire  of  earning  money,  were  the 
porter's  motive  for  going  fouthward,  and 
alfo  for  going  weftward,  1  have  no  doubt 

but 
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but  he  would  go  in  fome  diredlion  inter- 
mediate between  the  two,  as  being  the 
onlj  way  by  which  he  could  eicape  hang- 
ing, or  attain  "  that  for  the  fake  of  which*' 
with  refpedl  to  botli  motives. 


N^  14. 


€€ 


"  I  have  no  occafion,  in  thcfe  remarks, 

to  concern  myfelf  with  the  faft,  which 

poihbly  may  prove  to  be  important,  and 

which  1  think  the  EfTay  eftablilhes,  that 

*•  the  relation  between  caufe  and  effedl  is 

1^  different  from  that  between  motive  and 

"  action." 

When  the  author  of  the  remarks  wrote 
this  fentence,  he  muft  certainly  have  for- 
gotten both  the  kind  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  relations  in  queilion,  and 
the  very  particular  manner  in  which  it  was 
difcovered  and  demonjlrated.  That  differ- 
ence, which  he  acknowledges  that  the  Ef- 
fay  eilablifhes,  has  been  afcertained  by 
tracing  the  llridlly  necejfary  confequences 
of  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  doc- 
trine 
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trine  of  Ncceffity,  namely,  die  perfpdt  i»- 
ertia  of  the  fubjedl^  and  the  abfolute  ir- 
refiftible  force  of  the  fuppofed  rai(/?/. ap- 
plied to  it :  thefe  neceffary  confequences 
have  been  found  true  as  matters  of  fadl 
with  refpedl  to  phyfical  caufes  and  efiedls 
in  lifele&  bodies,  but  falfe,  and  abfurd, 
and  ridiculous,  with  refpe£l  to  the  motives 
and  adions  of  living  perfons.-— The  ul- 
timate neceffary  inference  from  this  ap- 
pears ib  plain  and  obvious,  that  I  could 
never  have  fuppofed  it  a  matter  of  doubt 
or  diipute;  and  its  being  made  fo  now  ap- 
pears to  me  a  very  ftriking  and  a  very  in- 
ftruiSlive  phaenomenon  in  the  operations  of 
the  human  mind.  But  ic  is  one  that  had 
not  efcaped  the  obfervation  of  Bacon; 
and  therefore  refpomicbit  pro  me  Ari/iote/es 

MEUS. 

IJoIa  et  notiones  falfa^  qiu  intcUeSiw7i  hur- 
manum  jam  occuparunt^  atqiie  in  eo  alte  he^ 
rent^  non  Jblum  mentes  hominum  ita  objtdenty 
ut  'ueritati  aditus  dtfficilis  pat  eat ;  Jed  etiam 
dato  et  conceffo  aditu^  ilia  rurfus  in  ipfa  in-- 
Jlauratione  Jcientiarum  occurrent^   et  molejla 

erunt} 
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erunt;  ni/t  homines  pnemonitij  adverfus  eafi^ 
quantum  fieri  potcfl^  muniant. 

Nov.  Org.  L  38. 

As  a  good  illuftration  of  this  important 
general  obfervation,  and  as  a  real  cafe, 
very  exacflly  parallel  to  that  of  the  author 
of  the  remarks,  who  acknowledges  the 
difference  that  I  have  eftablilhcd  in  ray 
Effay,  but  does  not  acknowledge,  nor 
perhaps  perceive,  what  is  neceffarily  im- 
plied in  it,  1  fhall  mention  a  (lory  which 
I  remember  to  have  heard  more  than  twen- 
ty years  ago. 

One  of  the  men  who  had  been  round 
the  world  with  Commodore  Byron^  foon  af- 
ter his  return  to  England,  went  to  his  na- 
tive place,  where  he  was  confidered  as  a 
very  extraordinary  perfbnage,  and  was  in- 
vited to  a  club  of  his  townfmen,  who  ex- 
peded  to  be  greatly  edified  by  his  conver- 
fation.  It  was  plain,  that  a  man  who  had 
been  round  the  world  mud  know  more  of 
it  than  any  other  body.  But  the  circum- 
navigator could  give  them  but  very  little 
information  with  refpe(5l  to  what  he  had 

fecn 
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lien  in  his  voyage ;  and  feemed  to  have 
very  little  to  fay  for  himfelf,  till  fome  of 
the  club  began  to  queftion  him  about  the 
world  being  round  :  then  he  opened  with 
a  tone  of  authority,  "  As  to  that,  V\\  tell 
"  you  what  it  is ;  they  fay  the  world  is 
"  round ;  but  I  have  been  all  round  it« 
^*  and,  by  God,  it  is  as  flat  as  this  table/^ 
—Yet  this  honeft  Tar  was  not  forfworn; 
but  I  think  his  bed  friends  muft  admit, 
that  he  was  not  very  expert  at  drawing 
inferences  from  premifes,  or  perceiving 
neceflary  Confequences ;  (ince,  after  know- 
ing, and  feeing,  and  doing  what  was  im- 
poflible  unlefs  the  world  were  round,  he 
could  not  difcover  that  it  was  fo. 

"  It  is  fufficient  for  my  argument,  if  a 
•*  relation  fubfifts  between  what  is  invo- 
"  luntary  in  the  train  of  thought  in  the 
•*  mind,  and  the  adls  of  the  will,  as  con- 
*^  (lant  and  ceruin  as  that  of  caufe  and 
"  effea" 

This  is  one  of  the  remarks  that  I  can- 
not  fully  underftand  :    it  appears  to  me 
both  vague  and  obfcure ;    nor  can  I  fay 
4  R  with 
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with  certainty  to  what  things  and  what 
relation  the  author  alludes  :  but  I  guefs, 
that  by  "  what  is  involuntary**  may  be 
meant  judgement  \  and  by  **  adls  of  the 
will,'*  voluntary  determinations,  or  choo- 
fings,  and  overt  adlions.  If  fo,  the  an- 
fwer  to  it  has  been  given  too  fully  alrea- 
dy, (p.  551.  to  575.),  and  mud  not  be  re- 
peated here. 


N^i5. 

The  firft  part  of  this  paragraph  is,  I 
believe,  a  jufl:  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
notion  of  power,  not  only  in  the  author 
of  the  remarks,  but  in  all  mankind.  The 
laft  part  of  it  is  another  inftance,  like  ma- 
ny that  have  been  already  confidercd,  of 
the  confufion,  and  perplexity,  and  obfcu- 
rity,  and  error,  that  are  almoft  inevitably 
produced  in  fuch  reafonings  as  this,  by  the 
needlefs  and  carelefs  ufe  of  metaphorical 

expreflions. ^The  power  or  faculty  of 

making  eflTorts,  is  an  attribute  of  a  living 
perfon ;  the  making  efforts  is  the  exertion 
of  fuch  a  power  or  faculty,  by  the  perfon : 

the 
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the  perfon  has  likewife  xinderflanding, 
that  is,  he  underftands  what  he  is  about ; 
and  the  term  Under/landing  exprefles  mere- 
ly the  abftra(5l  notion  of  this  other  attri- 
bute ;  which  can  neither  direcSl  the  efforts 
made,  nor  the  faculty  that  makes  them; 
nor  can  it  examine  any  thing,  nor  form 
any  opinion,  nor  confequently  can  it  be 
under  the  neceffity  of  examining  any  thing, 
or  of  forming  any  opinion  :  but  the  per-^ 
fon  may,  if  he  pleafes,  examine  a  great 
many  things,  though  he  is  not  under  the 
neceffity  of  doing  fo ;  and  if  he  do  exa- 
mine things  fairly,  his  opinion  or  judge- 
ment will  be  involuntary ;  and  fo  far  is 
he,  and  his  efforts,  and  his  faculty  of  ma- 
king them,  from  being  under  the  direc- 
tion of  his  underftanding,  (even  admit- 
ting the  metaphor),  that  it  is  rather  his 
underftanding  that  is  in  a  great  meafure 
under  his  diredion  j  for  he  can  attend,  or 
not  attend,  as  he  choofes,  to  thofe  things 
which  he  might  underftand,  and  which, 
if  he  did  attend  to  them,  and  confequent- 
ly did  underftand  them,  he  would  invo- 
luntarily judge  of  one  way,  and  not  ano- 
ther. When  the  perfon  has  attended,  and 
4  R  a  ynderftood, 
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underflood,  and  judged  involuntarily,  he 
may  make  efforts,  or  adl  voluntarily,  ci- 
ther according  to,  or  in  oppoficion  to,  his 
involuntary  judgement;  as  in  the  cafe  of 

Medea. If  things  had  been  as  they  arc 

ftated  in  the  latter  part  of  N^  15.  I  do 
not  think  we  could  ever,  from  the  con- 
fcioufneft  of  fuch  efforts,  have  acquired 
the  notion  of  power ;  any  more  thia  we 
could  from  what  happens  with  rcfpcd  to 
t)elief. 


N°  16.     Sentence  Firft. 

Having  already,  in  the  courfe  of  my 
Effay,  expreffed  very  fully  my  opinion 
with  refped  to  the  profeflion  of  belief  of 
the  doclrine  of  Neceffity,  efpecially  •  in 
thofe  who  afferc  it,  and  yet  perceive  intui- 
tively the  falfity  of  many  neceffary  confe- 
quences  that  1  have  deduced  from  it,  and 
who  deny  thefe  inferences,  and  hold  faft 
the  principle,  without  (hewing  any  error 
in  my  reafoning,  it  is  evidently  impoflible 
for  me  to  m;ike  any  exceptions  in  favour 
pf  any  individual.  The  cafe  of  the  au- 
thor 
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thor  of  the  remarks,  with  refpedl  to  "  re^ 
maining  unconvinced^^  is  not  altogether  fin- 
gular  :    1  have  met  with  the  fame  in  fevc- 
ral  other  perfons.     It   may   eafily  be   ac- 
counted for :    they  have  no  occafion  to  be 
convinced  of  any  error  in  their  opinion^  or 
to  alter  their  belief;    which,    from  their 
own  adual  conduft,  as  well  as  from  what 
they  have  always  obferved,  and  feem  al- 
ways to  have  expedled  in  other  men,  and 
above  all  from  their  perceiving  intuitively 
what  neceffary  confequences  from  the  prin- 
ciple of  neceflity  will  be  found  experimen- 
tally falle,  and  what  may  be  true,  appears 
clearly  to  have  been  the  fame  with  that  of 
ordinary  men  who  aflert  and  believe  the 
liberty  of  human  adliohs.    Their  fituation 
is  nearly  the  fame  with  what  would  be  the 
fituation  of  a  fct  of  philofophers,  who  ha- 
ving met  with  the  pretended  demonftra- 
tion,  that  Achilles^  though  fwift  of   foot, 
could  never  overtake  an  old  man,    who 
went  but  half  as  faft,  and  was  but  a  mile 
before   him;    and  who,  being  unable  to 
deted  the  lophifm,  had  acquiefced  in  it, 
and  profefled  to  believe  it ;    but  faw  at 
once,  when  the  cafe  was  fairly  dated  to 

them 
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them  in  proper  and  accurate  terms,  that 
■when  Achilles  had  gone  two  miles,  he 
"Would  be  juft  up  with  (he  old  man;  and 
that  when  he  had  gone  four  miles,  he 
■would  be  a  mile  before  him.  Surely  thefc 
philofophers  would  have  no  occafion  to  be 
convinced,  or  to  change  their  opinion. 

There  is,  however,  one  peculiarity  in 
the  fituation  of  the  author  of  the  remarks 
which  ought  to  be  confidered ;  I  mean, 
his  having  fo  much  confidence  in  his  own 
objedlions  as  to  allow  them  to  be  publifh- 
ed ;  which  many  other  perfons,  "  remain- 
ing unconvinced,"  like  him,  would  not 
do  with  refpedl  to  theirs.  Even  this  pe- 
culiarity may  eafily  be  accounted  for :  his 
objcdlions  themfelves  aflford  a  full  expla- 
nation of  it.  They  are  exprefled  in  vague, 
obfcure,  ambiguous,  and  metaphorical 
terms,  to  which  he  feems  to  have  a  pecu- 
liar attachment,  as  he  employs  them  vo- 
luntarily, or  at  lead  without  any  apparent 
neceflity.  Such  ambiguous  and  metapho- 
rical expreflions  confound  andfruftrate  the 
bed  reafoning,  and  make  the  word  appear 
as  plaufible  as  the  bed  :    but  as  the  ufe  of 

them 
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them  is  voluntary,  it  is  beyond  the  pro- 
vince of  demonftration. 

For  the  purpofes  of  good  reafoning  with 
one  another,  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  that 
men  fhould  employ  words,    or  fymbols, 
that  exprefi  accurately  and  diftindlly  the 
feveral  thoughts   or  notions  which  they 
have  occafion  to  compare  together,  and  to 
reafon  about.     Nay,  though  it  may  ap- 
pear a  paradox,  I  believe  it  to  be  an  im- 
portant truth,  that  mojl  men  need  accurate 
and  diftindl  words  to  enable  them  even  to 
th'mk  accurately  on  certain  fubjedls ;    for 
mofl  men  are  accuftomed  to  think  and  to 
reafon  by  themfelves,  in  fome   meafure, 
by  the  help  of  words.     If  the  words  fo 
employed  be  inadequate  for  their  purpofe, 
by  being  vague,  fo  as  to  denote  no  thoughts 
with  fufficicnt  diftindlnefs  and  precifion; 
or  ambiguous,    fo   that  the   fame   word 
fhall  occafionally  denote  two  or  more  dif- 
ferent thoughts,    the  perfon  ufing  them 
may  be  fo  thoroughly  confounded,  as  not 
only  not  to  be  able  to  think  accurately  or 
juflly,  but  not  even  to  be  able  to  kno*- 

what 
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what  he  thinks,  nor  conftquently  to  give 
any  intelligible  account  of  it. 

The  learned  and  ingenious  Dr  Camp- 
bell, in  his  Pbilofophy  of  Rhetoric^  has 
treated  this  point  with  his  ufual  acuteneis 
and  good  fenfe;  and  has  clearly  Ihewn, 
that  a  perfon  may  not  only  read,  but  de* 
liberately  write  nonfcnfe,  without  know- 
ing or  fufpedling  it.  The  fame  author 
has  very  happily  illuftrated  the  relation 
between  language  and  thought,  by  com- 
paring the  former  to  the  medium^  fuch  as 
water,  air,  or  glafs,  through  which  the 
latter  is  to  be  feen ;  and  to  an  inflru- 
ment,  fuch  as  a  mirror,  by  means  of 
which  a  perfon  may  fee  even  his  own 
thoughts.  He  remarks^  that  the  ut- 
moft  poffible  perfedlion  of  fuch  a  me- 
dium, or  fuch  an  inilrument,  is,  that  it 
be  fo  clear  that  itfelf  fhall^  not  be  percei- 
ved at  all,  while  every  thing  that  fhould 
be  perceived  through  it  fhall  be  Icen  dif- 
tindlly.  He  very  jullly  obierves,  that  the 
terms,  cleaniefs^  per/picmty^  objcurity^  fb 
commonly  applied  to  language,  denote  //- 
tcrally  the  qualities  of  fuch  a  medium  or 

inllrument} 
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inftrument ;  and  that  they  are  ufcd  meta^ 
phoricaUy  in  their  more  common  applica- 
tion. 

If  the  greateft^  piiilofopher  in  the  world 
fhould  obftinately  perfift  in  always  ufing 
a  cylindrical  mirror,  he  could  never  ac- 
quire a  juft  notion  of  his  own  features, 
and,  inftead  of  his  own  face,  would  fee 
always  a  very  frightful  and  diftorted  i- 
mage  :  and  if  he  chofe  to  view  all  objeds 
only  through  green  fpedlacles,  he  could 
never  diftinguifli  properly  their  feveral  co- 
lours, nor  ever  know  the  full  and  varied 
beauty  of  the  fair  face  of  nature.  If  he 
were  to  maintain,  that  what  he  faw  of  his 
own  face,  and  of  other  objedls,  was  the 
real  conftitution  of  them,  and  that  the 
common  notions  of  them  were  falfe,  his 
condudl  would  juftly  be  reckoned  uncan- 
did,  as  well  as  extravagant.  It  would  be 
reafonable  and  friendly  to  admonifh  him, 
that  he  was  ufing  very  prepofterous  in- 
ftrumencs,  and  to  furnifli  him  with  bet-r 
ter ;  but  if  he  would  not  condefcend  to 
make  ufe  of  thefe,  he  muft  be  allowed  to 
pleafe  hirafelf  j  for  it  would  be  too  violent 
4  S  a 
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a  meafure  to  break  a  philofopher^s  mir- 
ror, becaufe  it  was  cylindrical ;  or  to  take 
his  fpectacles  from  off  his  nofe,  becaufe 

they  were  green. The  fame  reafonable 

admonition  may  be  given,  and  the  fame 
friendly  offer  may  be  made,  to  the  philo- 
fopher  who  ufes,  in  his  reafonings,  ambi- 
guous and  metaphorical  expreflions^  which 
difcolour^  and  diftort,  and  confound,  eve- 
ry thought  which  fhould  be  fcen  through 
them  :  but  if  he  will  not  regard  the  ad- 
monition, nor  accept  of  the  offer,  he  muft 
be  left  to  himfelf. 


N^  1 6.     Sentence  Second. 


cc 


C€ 


"  I  confefs  alfo,  it  feems  to  be  Very 
clear,  that  if  the  adts  *  of  the  will  are 
not  determined  by  the  judgements  of 
the  underftanding,  but  by  a  felf-go- 
verning  power,  which  may  adl,  and,  if 
I  recolle(5l  right,  is  luppofed  to  often 
adl  without  motives,  and  in  oppofition 
to  all  motives,  the  human  race,  inftead 

♦  More  metaphors :  Tranfeant  ctitn  cateris* 

"  of 
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of  being  moral  agents,  would  fbme- 
cimes  at  leaft  be  more  diforderly  than 
any  madmen;  their  manners  could  be 
regulated  with  any  degree  of  certainty 
by  no  laws ;  the  prefcience  of  God  Al- 
mighty could  not  trace  their  adlions ; 
and  even  his  omnipotence,  unlefs  he  al* 
tered  their  nature,  could  do  nothing 
more  for  them  than  make  a  vafl  bedlam 
to  contain  them," 


Thefe  things,  which  feem  fo  clear  to 
the  author  of  the  remarks,  are  incompa- 
rably witty,  and  fufficiently  wonderful :  a 
very  rigorous  critic  would  perhaps  require 
a  little  proof  of  fome  of  them,  as  thinking 
they  were  of  that  kind  which  Pope  has 
very  happily  termed, 

"  Demonftration  thin^  and  Thefts  thick^ 

"  And  Majorj  Minor^  and  Conciu/ion  quicks 

But  as  I  am  no  Theologian,  and  am  nei- 
ther inclined  nor  qualified  to  reaion  a- 
bout  prelcience  and  predellination,  I  think 
it  more  prudent,  and  I  am  liire  it  is  much 
more  eafy,  to  let  them  all  pais  as  llridly 
482  necelTary 
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neceflary  confequences  of  the  principle  to 
which  they  are  referred ;  and  to  content 
myfelf  with  fhewing  what  relation  that 
principle  bears  to  the  dodlrine  maintained 
in  my  EfTay.  This  relation  is  indeed  a 
very  remarkable  one. 

The  principle  in  qiieftion  is,  That  afelf- 
governing  poiver  (which  here  certainly 
means  an  agent,  or  perfon  having  felf- 
governing  power)  may  aB^  and  is  fuppofcd 
to  often  a^^  without  motives^  and  in  op- 
pofition  to  ALL  motives.  Now,  it  happens 
that  this  principle,  which  is  imputed  to 
me,  is  very  widely  different  from  what  I 
have  maintained ;  fj  widely  different,  in- 
deed, that  the  greater  part  of  it  is  juft 
what  1  have  formally  and  repeatedly  dis- 
claimed in  the  ftrongeft  terms,  as  being 
not  merely  erroneous,  but  fo  notorioufly 
falfe  and  extravagant,  that  there  would  be 
good  reafon  to  call  in  queftion  the  veraci- 
ty, as  well  as  the  underdanding,  of  any 
perfon  who  Ihould  venture  to  affert  it. 
Vide/is  p.  2.  3.  4.  5,  6,  62.  63,  64. 

From  the  very  title  of  my  Effay, — on 

the 
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the  difference  between  the  relation  of  mo- 
tive and  adlion  and  that  of  caufe  and  effedt 
in  phyfics,  it  muft  be  evident,  that  it  could 
never  have  been  my  intention  to  reafon  a- 
bout  adlions  without  motives,  but  only 
about  adlions  for  which  there  were  ac- 
knowledged or  well-known  motives;  fb 
that  I  might  afcertain  the  difference  be- 
tween this  relation  and  that  with  which 
I  undertook  to  compare  it.  From  the  plan 
of  my  reafoning, — on  phyfical  and  mathe- 
matical principles,  without  making  any 
appeal  to  confcioufnefs,  (to  which  plan,  I 
prefume,  it  will  be  admitted  that  I  have 
ftridlly  adhered),  it  muft  have  been  im- 
podible  for  me  to  have  included  in  my  ar- 
gument any  cafes  or  inftances,  real  or 
fuppofed,  of  adlions  without  motives ;  be- 
caufe  this  circumftance,  the  want  of  a 
motive  for  any  adlion  performed,  could 
be  known  only  by  confcioufnefs,  and  ne- 
ver could  be  afcertained,  either  by  open 
experiment,  or  by  mathematical  reafon- 
ing. From  all  the  inftances  that,  in  the 
courfe  of  my  argument,  I  have  given  of  ac- 
tions varioufly  related  to  motives,  it  muft 
appear,  that  I  never  meant  to  treat  of  ac- 
tions 
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uons  performed  without  any  motives ;  for 
no  fuch  inftancc  is  gjvea  by  me  as  p^  pf 
my  reHfoning;  but  many  of  motiyes  ap- 
plied, to  which  there  were  no  correfpond- 
ing  anions.  From  the  manner  in  whijch  I 
have  dated  the  propofition  (p.  171.)  which 
I  undei  took  to  demonftrate,  it  mud  be  c- 
vident  how  far  I  meant  to  go ;  and  that  I 
did  not  undertake  to  prove,  that  per(bns 
often  adled  ^without  motives,  and  in  oppo- 
iition  to  all  motives. 

Any  attentive  reader  and  good  reafbn- 
er,  who  fhail  compare  that  propofition 
(p.  171.)  with  the  dodlrine  imputed  to 
me  in  the  fentence  of  N°i6.  at  prefent 
under  confideration,  will  be  Aruck  with 
the  great  change  of  meaning  made  in  my 
propofition,  by  lubftituting  the  word  all 
for  the  word  any;  which  indeed  is  fo 
great  as  to  convert  my  propofition  into 
one  which  1  not  only  never  thought  of 
maintaining,  but  had  formally  difclaim- 
ed.  The  diflPcrence  ot  meaning  between 
the  two  adjedlives  in  queftion  is,  1  pre- 
fume,  fo  obvious,  that  it  mult  be  well 

and 
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and  uniformly  nnderftood  :  if  it  were  not, 
the  prefent  cafe  would  be  a  good  illuftra- 
tion  of  it.  And  this  difference  is  ren- 
dered the  more  ftriking  by  fubftituting 
the  phrafe^  is  Jiippo/ed  to  often  afi^  for 
my  phrafe,  of  very  difierent  import,  niay 

The  infinite  difference  between  the  pro- 
pofition  which  I  undertook  to  demon- 
flrate  and  the  affertion  imputed  to  me 
by  the  author  of  the  remarks  in  N^  i6. 
will  appear  plainly  from  the  mere  fpecifi- 
cation  of  each  of  them  by  a  fingle  ex- 
ample. Let  any  number  of  motives,  fuch 
as  duty,  interett,  pleafure,  honour,  fear, 
hunger,  &c.  be  fuppofed  to  be  applied  at 
the  fame  time  to  a  perfon,  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner that  fome  of  them  (hall  be  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  one  another,  others  in  diredl  con- 
currence or  in  combination  with  one  ano- 
ther ;  /  hold^  that  the  perfon,  in  ordinary 
cafes,  (that  is,  felting  afide  compulfion), 
tnay  a^  according  to  any  one  of  thofe  mo- 
tives, or  according  to  any  two  or  more  of 
them  in  concurrence  or  in  combination,  and 
of  courfe  contrary  to  any  motive,  either 

fingle, 
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fingle,  or  concurring  with  or  combined  with 
others^  in  opposition  to  thofe  according  to 
•.which  the  perfon  idls.  But  in  N^  16. 1  am 
reprefented  as  maintaining,  that  perfons 
often  aiied^  without  a  motive,  'in  oppoutioa 
to  all  the  motives  fo  supplied.  The  im- 
puted propofition  is  fo  extravagantly  falfe, 
that  it  can  deferve  no  confideration.  My 
own  appears  to  me  a  plain  and  familiar 
truth,  of  which  we  have  experience  every 
day ;  at  lead  1  know  of  no  motive  accor- 
ding to  which  men  have  not  fbmetimes 
adled ;  nor  of  any  that  has  not  on  fome  oc- 
cafions  been  applied  without  being  fol^ 
lowed  by  correfponding  aflion,  in  a  man- 
ner equally  inconfiftent  with  the*  fuppofi- 
tion  of  mere  chance,  and  with  that  of  ab- 
folute  irrefiftible  influence  or  force  in  the 
motives.  But  as  it  has  been  denied  by 
iome  philofophers,  I  was  at  pains  to  exa- 
mine it  rigoroufly,  and  to  (hew,  by  flridl 
reafoning,  and  by  open  experiment,  if  re- 
quired, that  fuch  was  the  cafe. 

I  was  perfedly  aware  of  the  ufual  mif- 
take,  or  mifreprefentation,  of  the  popular 
notion  of  liberty  j  not  merely  by  habitual 
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wranglers  in  common  converfation,  but 
by  fome  of  the  moft  diftinguiflicd  writers 
on  this  fubje<£l,  fuch  as  Leibnitz,  Hum-b^ 
and  Priestly;  and  having-  occafionta 
qiiote  a  paflage  from  Mr  Hume's  Eflay, 
and  to  refer  to  one  in  Dr  Pkiestly*s,  in 
which,  by  the  flrongeft  infinuation,  that 
extravagant  doftrine  is  unjuftly  imputed 
to  thofe  who  affert  the  liberty  of  human 
adlions,  I  took  that  opportunity  to  dis- 
claim it  in  the  ftrongeA  terms. 

Even  with  refpedl  to  the  notion  and  be- 
lief that  a  perfon  may  aft  without  a  mo- 
tive,  which    1  had    occaiion   to  mention 
.  more  than  once  in  the  cdurfe  of  my  Eflay, 

*(p- 56.  57-58- 59-;  388.389.  390- 391-; 

424.  425.  426.  427.  428.  429.  430.  43iOt 
I  was  at  pains  to  declare  fully  and  expli- 
citly,' that*  I  did  not  affert  nor  undertake 
to  prove  it,  but  left  it  entire  for  ,  future 
confideration,  if  it  fhould  be  thought  to 
deierve  any.  The  difcuflion  of  it  did  not 
appear  to  me  effential  to  what  I  under- 
took to  prove  with  refpedl  to  the  relation 
of  motive  and  adlion,  and  the  difference 
between  it  and  that  of  caufe  and  effefl  in 
^        4  T  phyfics  : 
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phyfics  :  I  faw  no  means  of  co'nducSling 
it  without  any  appeal  to  confcioufhefs, 
and  purely  on  phyfical  and  mathetnatical 
principles,  or  ftridl  reafbning  by  neceffary 
confequences ,  and  open  expcrimciit;  and 
I  therefore  avoided  it  fo  carefully  in  all  my 
reafonings,  that  a  candid  and  attentive 
reader  will  find  nothing  in  my  argumnit 
incdnfiftent  with  the  perfuafion,  rtiat  a 
perfon  would  inftantly  fall  afleep,  or  die, 
if  there  were  no  motives  applied  to  him ; 
fb  as  to  be  effedually  prevented  from  add- 
ing without  motives. 

After  all  thefe  precautions,  continued 
unifofmly  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  my  Eflay,  I  could  riot  have  fuppofed  it 
poflible  that  any  perfon,  from  any  imper- 
fedlion  of  memory,  could  have  fo  far  mis- 
taken my  meaning,  as  to  impute  to  me 
the  dodlrine  ftated  in  the  fecond  fentence 
of  N^  16. ;  nor  could  I  have  fuppofed  it 
poffible  that  any  perfon  who  diftrufted  a 
little  the  accuracy  of  his  memory  with  rc- 
fpedl  to  that  point,  (which,  from  the  hy- 
pothetical claufe,  "  If  1  recolledl  right,** 
appears  plainly  to  have  been  the  cafe  with 

the 
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the  author  of  the  remarks),  fhould  yet 
have  relied  fo  much  oh  his  memoryi  as  to  ' 
impute  to  me  the  abfurd  opinion  which  I 
had  difclaimed,  and  to  proceed  to  draw 
inferences  from  it,  without  dooking  into 
my  EfTay ;  the  flighted  infpedlion  of  which 
would  have  fet  him  right,  and  prevented 
him  from  fo  (Irangely  attempting  to  put 
n^e  in  the  wrong  :  and  if  I  had  fuppofed 
thefe  things  poflible,  and  very  likely  to 
happen,  1  could  have  done  qo  more  than 
I  did  to  prevent  \hcm. 

The  ftrange  inferences  in  N°  16.  dedu-^ 
ced  from  my  fupp^ed  dodlf ine,  feem  in- 
tended as  an  imitation  and  a  fort  of  coun- 
terpart of  thofe  which  I  have  given  (p.  257* 
etfcqq.)  as.  neceflary  confequences  of  the 
dodlrine  of  the  conftant  conjuadion  of 
motive  and  aftion,  and  which  many  men 
of  candour,  and  good  fenfe,  and  good 
tafte,  may  think  too  ludicrous  for  a  ferious 
philofophical  inveftigation.  Without  pre- 
fuming  abfolutely  to  juftify  thofe  ludi- 
crous inferences,  I  Ihall  only  mention  as 
fome  excufe  for  them,  that  they  are  givea 
in  illuftration  of  certain  general  inferen- 
4  T  ?i  ces. 
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ces,  previoufly  demonftrated  as  neceflary 
confequences  of  the  principle  of  conftanc 
conjunclion,  from  which  I  was  reafoning 
ad  falfum  et  abfurdum.  That  principle  had 
been  moft  confidently  afferted  by  a  great 
philofopher,  whofe  very  words  I  had  quo- 
ted ;  and,  at  any  rate,  though  it  never  had 
been  aflerted,  it  would  have  been  fair  and 
rational  to  have  dated  it,  and  to  have  rea- 
foned  from  it  by  neceflary  confequences, 
as  being  one  of  the  alternatives  of  an 
undeniable  dilemma.  The  notions  on 
which  the  reafoning  depended  (X  [^  Y 
^  A  r^  B,  &c  )  were  fo  new  and  fo  abf- 
trufe,  that  it  was  neceflary  to  illuftratc 
them  fully.  The  cafe  of  going  in  the  dia- 
gonal, or  in  one  of  the  fides  of  a  paralle- 
logram, though  abundantly  diftiJidl,  and 
in  one  refpecfl  complete  and  decifive,  was 
too  remote  from  the  general  condudl  of 
human  life  to  afford  that  clear  and  for- 
cible illuftration  which  was  wanted :  there- 
fore inftances  were  to  be  taken  trom  the 
occurrences  in  real  lite;  and  they  appear 
ludicrous.  But  this  is  no  fault  of  mine^ 
but  a  well-known  principle  of  human  na- 
ture, and  1  believe  a  very  ufcful  one.   Any 

thing 
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thing  repugnant  to  a  mathematical  axiom 
is  calmly  perceived  to  be  abfurd  and  im- 
poffible ;  but  any  thing  ftrikingly  repug- 
nant to  the  familiar  principles  of  human 
nature,  even  though  it  be  poffible,  appears 
to  us  not  only  abfurd,  but  ridiculous.  It 
is  a  matter  of  tade,  to  like  or  diflike  fuch 
ludicrous  illuflrations ;  but  their  being  lu- 
dicrous cannot  weaken  the  force  of  them : 
Rtdentem  dicere  verum  quid  vetat  ?  If  in- 
deed they  had  been  given  without  the 
previous  demonftration,  they  would  have 
been  worfe  than  the  ravings  of  any  ordi- 
nary madman. 

Thefe  things  I  fufpedl  the  author  of  the 
remarks  had  not  duly  confidered,  when 
he  fet  about  drawing  inferences  from  an 
extravagant  principle,  erroneouily  at  leaft, 
if  not  unjuftly  imputed  to  me,  who  had 
difclaimed  it,  and  very  different  from  the 
common  opinion  of  mankind. 

I  mud  differ  from  him  even  with  rc- 
fpecfl  to  the  very  modeft  opinion  that  he 
expreffes  in  the  laft  fentence  of  N°  16.  "I 
do  not  aflert  that  thefe  (extravagant  and 

ludicjfous) 
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ludicrous)  coniequences,  evea  tbo'  proved 
to  be  juft,  can  impeach  the  validity  of  a 
demonllration."  This,  I  thmk,  is  too  mo- 
defl.  A  demonftration  ad  ahjurdum  is  juft 
as  valid  as  one  that  is  dirndl;  and  tl^ere- 
fore,  if  by  necelTary  confequences  a  falfe 
or  abfurd  inference  can  be  deduced  from 
apy  principle,  however  demonftrated,  that 
principle,  and  its  iuppofed  demoi>flration, 
iQiifl:  ipfo  JaSio  fland  impeacl\ed  |^  ^nd  vn* 
kfs  feme  error  can  be  difcovered,  either 
in  the  firil  demonftration  of  it,  or  in  the 
dedu(5lion  of  neceffary  confeqiiences  from 
it,  it  mujl  remain  impeached  to  all  eter- 
nity. There  is  certainly  no  power  in  the 
^ritiih  legiflature,  nor  even  in  the  Na- 
tional Affembly  of  France,  fo  far  as  \ 
hj^y^  yet  learned,  that  can  put  an  ei^d  to 
fncb.  4n  impeachpient.  To  fp^^ds:  without 
metaphor,  fuch  an  oppofitiqn  of  d^mon- 
(Irfttipns,  if  it  could  take  plac^,  would 
produce  abfolute  fcepticifm  with  rcfpe<Jl  to 
the  point  in  queftion;  and  would  even 
tend  to  {hake  our  faith  in  demonflrationi 
in  general :    but  of  this  I  have  qp  fe^r. 

As  to  the  prefent  indance,  fuppo&ig 

the. 
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the  ludicrous  inferences  in  N°  16.  to  be 
ftriftly  neceffary  confequences  of  the 
principle,  that  men  may  adt,  and  often 
adly  without  motives,  anfd  in  oppofition 
to  all  motives,  it  would  not  in  the  lealt 
afiedl  my  demonflration,  forafmuch  as  I 
never  affcrted  fuch  a  principle. 

If  the  author  of  the  remarks  fhall  con- 
trive to  deduce  any  fuch  falfe  or  abfurd 
conciuiions  from  mj  dodlrine,  I  (hall  be 
very  glad  to  fee  them,  and  fhall  pay  due 
attention  to  them.  I  need  not  tell  him 
now,  for  I  told  him  more  than  a  year  and 
a  half  ago,  in  a  written  fpecimen  (and  it 
was  not  a  ftiort  one)  of  the  anfwers  that 
might  be  given  to  his  objedlions,  that  it 
was  a  matter  of  great  nicety  and  difficulty 
to  draw  neceflary  inferences  with  refpedt 
to  the  acflions  of  men,  from  the  piinciple 
of  their  having  felf-governing  power.  I 
told  him,  that  it  appeared  to  me,  that,  on 
the  principle  of  Liberty ^  the  necejjlty  of  any 
particular  refult,  in  any  cafe,  was  as  com- 
pletely excluded,  as  any  liberty  with  re- 
fpedl  to  the  refult  was  on  the  principle 
of  NeceJJity.    I  underftand  perfectly,  that 

in 
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Page  26u  line  13.  &  14.  for  Philip  read  the  Milefians. 

Page  391.  line  17.  for  be  read  he. 

Page  437*  line  4.  for  three  read  four. ' 

line  5.  for  any  of  the  three^  read  either  of 
the  tvfOK 

Page  448.  line  a*  for  men  read  a  man. 
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DIRECTIONS  to  the  Bookbinder* 


On  account  of  the  unforefeen  length  of  the  la- 
trodu£tion,  and  of  the  Appendix,  to  the  Efiay  at 
prefent  publifhed,  it  is  neceffary  to  divide  into  Two 
Volumes  what  was  originally  intended  for  One* 

The  divifion  muft  be  made  fo,  that  page  192.  (hall 
be  the  laft  of  Vol.  I.;  and  that  Vol.  II.  (hall  begia 
with  Sect.  VIII.  Iheet  B  b. 

The  Plate  muft  be  placed  at  the  End  of  Vol.  XL 
fiacing  page  704. 
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